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RESUMPTIONS. 


SECTION I. 


5 


INTRODUCTION. 


LL governments well and wiſely conſtituted, 
as ſoon as they began to form themſelves 
into a politick exiſtence, have ſeparated from private 


uſe a certain proportion of their wealth, and aſ- 


ſigned 1t to the uſes of the publick : and this has . 
not only been thought a point of wiſdom by par- 
ticular nations, but confederated cities and ſtates 
have done the fame; for the Grecians had a com- 
mon treaſury kept in the Temple of Apollo Del- 
phicus, ready at all times to ſupply ſuch affairs as 
they managed with united councils. 
It is ſo neceſſary to particular nations, that there 
never was a commonwealth without a publick ſtock, 
which was either great or little ; ſometimes accord- 


Ing as the ſtate continued in peace, or was harraſſed 
Vol. III. B with 
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with wars; but moſt commonly according to the 
prudence or weakneſs of ſuch as governed, for 
there have been examples (as ſhall be ſhewn by 
and by) of ſtates wiſely ruled whom wars have 
inriched, and of others looſely managed that have 
beenimpoveriſhed in times of the profoundeſt peace. 
Commonwealths either in their firſt inſtitution 
have allotted part of their territory, or in their fur- 
ther progreſs have aſſigned part of the lands coming 
to them by conqueſt, for the conſtant ſervice of the 
ſtate, both in war and in peace; and this they prob- 
ably did, that they might not be compelled, at every 
turn, to call upon the people for contributions. 
Where the government has been by a ſingle per- 
ſon, the Prince has had his portion of land for his 
domeſtick expences, as appears in the inſtance of 
Tarquin, whoſe fields upon his expulſion were 
made publick ; but the burthen of any war lay 
upon the whole. In the kingſhips ſettled by the 
Huns, Goths, and Vandals, where the expedition 
was at the common expence of all, the conquered 
country was divided, the Prince had his proportion, 
his principal captains and commanders had theirs, 
and the common ſoldier was not without his ſhare : 
thus Genſerick king of the Vandals, when he pre- 
vailed in Africk, reſerved to himſelf the provinces 


' Bezacena, Azuritana, Getulia, and part of Numi- 


dia; and to his army he diſtributed by way of in- 
heritance Zeugitana, and Africa Proconſularis. 
In the eſtabliſhments made by the northern nations, 
in conſideration of the Iands ſo held, certain fer- 
vices were due from the ſoldier to his captain, and 
from the captain to the Prince; and upon the 


ſtrength of ſuch tenures, in after times, the de- 


ſcendents of theſe people, and their Kings, did 
ſubſiſt and make their wars: but of this in another 


place. 
Whas 
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What they thus took, or what was allotted to 
them as their ſnare by compact among their fol- 
lowers, good Princes have always reckoned as be- 
longing to the publick, and they always made a 
diſtinction between what they held in their private 


capacities, and what they held as publick perſons, 


and heads of the commonwealth; and though in 
the Eaſtern monarchies erected by force, and which 
were invaſions on the common rights of mankind, 
the Prince might account himſelf ſupreme and un- 
controlable lord of the whole, and not bounded by 
any laws; and though thele tyrants looked upon 
the people as no better than ſo many herds of cattle; 
yet it was not ſo in the Roman government as it 
was modelled by Auguſtus, and as he meant it 
ſhould be tranſmitted to his ſucceſſors; and moſt 
certainly it was otherwiſe in the ſeveral kingdoms 
erected by the Huns, Goths, and Vandals, upon 
the ruins of the Roman empire. All which ſhall 
manifeſtly appear in the ſeries of this diſcourſe. 
Good Princes have not only made a diſtinction 
between what was their own patrimonially, as the 
civil law books term it, and what the ſtate had an 
intereſt in ; but many of them, as we ſhall ſhew by 
and by, in care of the publick, and right ceconomy, 
have equalled the moſt prudent commonwealths. 
And no doubt ſuch thrift was always eſteemed 
a point of the higheft wiſdom, becauſe, the ex- 
pences of war conſidered even in the remoteſt times, 
ſhattered indigent governments, and wanting princes, 
have been ſeldom known to compaſs great things; 
beſides, being without money, the nerves of war, 
they are obnoxious to the inſults and invaſions of 


their neighbours ; not but that wealthy countries 


have been and may be invaded, but we mean that 
thoſe nations are moſt liable to be over-run and 
conquered, where the people are rich, and * 

| | B 2 or 
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for want of good conduct, the, publick is poor. 
Moreover, there are infinite. examples in hiſtory, 
of Kings, whoſe neceſſities have made taxes, too 


often repeated, the only fault in their reigns, and 
who have thereby loſt the affection of their ſub- 


But ſetting aſide the dangers, foreign-and do- 
meſtick, that ariſe from profuſion in what belongs 
to the publick, it depraves all the different ranks 
of men; for in profuſe Segmente it has been 
ever obſerved that the people from bad example 
have grown lazy and expenſive, the court has be- 
come luxurious and mercenary, and the camp in- 
ſolent and ſeditious. 

Where waſting the publick treaſure has obtained 
in a court, all good order is baniſhed, becauſe he 
who would promote it, and be frugal for his Prince, 
is looked upon as a common enemy to all the reſt; 
virtue 1s neglected, which railes men by leiſurely 
ſteps, when vice and flattery will in a little time in 
a miniſtry who mind not what is given away, bring 
a man to a great eſtate; nor is induſtry cultivated, 
where he does his buſineſs ſufficiently, who knows 
which way to apply, and how to beg in a lucky 
and critical moment : and, at fuch a teaſon, many 
of the peoples repreſentatives loſe their integrity, ; | 
when they ſee others running from every bench to * | 
ſhare in the univerſal pluader of a nation. 

Eings reduced to ſtreights, either by their own, 
or by the negligence of their predeceſſors, have been 
always involved in dark and mean intrigues ; they 
have been forced to court ſuch as in their hearts they 
abhor, and to frown upon thoſe whole abilities and 
virtues they ſecretly approve of and reverence ; in- 
ſtead of being heads of the whole commonwealth, 

as in Jaw wot in reaſon they ought to be, they have 


Alten been compelled to Put themſelves in the front 
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ſometinies of one, and ſometimes of another party, 
as they ſaw it prevalent : a policy in the end ever 
fatal to rulers. Being intangied, they have been 
conſtrained to bring into the "Thief adminiſtration of 


their aitairs projectors, and inventors of new taxes, 


who being hateful to the people, ſeldom fail of 
bringing odium upon their maiter : and theſe little 
fellows, whoſe only {kill lies that way, when they 
become miniſters, being commonly ef the lower 
rank of underitandings, manage accordingly ; for 
their own ignorance in matters of government, oc- 
caſions more neccities than their arts of raiſing 
money are able to ſupply; but wanting ſtates make 
uſe of theſe ſorts of men, and princes often think 


they are well ſerved by ſuch, becauſe now and then 


they can palliate preſent evils, but they do but film 


over a ſore, which breaks out afterwards with 


greater rancour 3 whereas able ſtateſmen would ob- 
viate the miſchief in its crowth, and, by whole- 
ſome councels, reſtrain thei ir maſter's bounty before 
he has nothing left to give, and before his people 
are weary of feeding endieſs expences3 : but one of 
the worſt effects of poverty 1n a ſtate is, that it 
frights ſuch as are able to mend things, men of 
ſublime ſkill, integrity and virtue, from meddling 
in affairs; for they well know how cla 2morous, 
Nippery, and difficult the miniſterial part of go- 
vernment proves when a nation is plunged in debts, 
which generally, in all times, have produced fo 
many hurricanes, and popular ſtorms, as have made 
wile men, at ſuch a ſeaſon, not deſire to hold the 
helm; and this has fatal eonſequences, for then the 
ſhip is left to the guidance of giddy and unſkilful 
pilots, 

All this good Princes have ever obſerved ; and 
when either the greatneſs of their minds, or the 
benignity of their nature has led them to be toe 

3 open 
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open handed, they have retreated as ſoon as poſſible 


from ſo falſe and dangerous a ſtep. But leſt they 


ſhould be careleſs in a point ſo neceſſary to the com- 


mon welfare, and ſo much for their own preſerva- 
tion, the wiſdom of the laws has provided for their 
ſafety in this matter, which fences the Prince's re- 
venue with divers conſtitutions and reſtrictions, all 
intended to preſerve it from the rapine of thoſe 
about him; in order to which, the polity of well 
near all countries has contrived that his gifts ſhould 
paſs and be regiſtered in ſeveral offices, 'to the end 
that either ſome faithful miniſter ſhould put him 
in mind, or that he himſelf ſhould have leiſure to 
repent of liberalities detrimental to the publick. 

Not only the laws of this kingdom, but of 
other places, and the Roman laws, provide that 
the Prince ſhould not be deceived in his grants ; 
for he whoſe thoughts are employed in the weighty 
cares of empire, is not preſumed to inſpect minuter 
things ſo carefully as private perſons ; the laws 
therefore relieve him againſt the ſurprizes and ma- 
chinations of deceitful men. 

For his further ſecurity, the laws likewiſe inflict 
ſevere puniſhments upon thoſe who defraud him in 
his ſtores, treaſure, or revenues, counting ſuch 
publick robbers more criminal than petty and com- 
mon thieves. 

Bur the laws ſeem chiefly levelled againſt thoſe in 
whom h- repoſes the greateſt truſt, therefore the 
legiſlative power of all countries has rigorouſly ani- 
madverted upon ſuch miniſters an officers, through 
whoſe fraud, negligence or crime, his affairs have 
ſuffered any damage, of which in its proper place 
we itall give variety of precedents. 

And when he has been exhauſted by the too 
great munific-nce of his own temper, and through 


the falſe repreſentations, a. d ſubtle contrivances of 
thoſg 
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thoſe about him, and when thereby the publick has be- 
come weak, ruined, and unable to protect itſelf, he has 
been aſſiſted by the laws, and ſuch as have been "wy 
lant for his ſafety, jealous of his honour, and careful 
for the common good, have thought it their duty to 


look into his gifts, and to reſume his grants, of which 


we ſhall give divers inſtances and examples. 

But notwithſtanding the wiſdom of the laws, and 
of law-makers, it has been always a point of the 
higheſt difficulty to keep within its proper veins this 
life blood of the body politick, ſo prone have cor- 
rupt miniſters ever been to urge princes to needleſs 
and deſtructive bounty, eſpecially when they them- 
ſelves are to be the largeſt ſharers in it. 

Kings are the fathers of their country, but un- 
leſs they keep their own eſtates, they are ſuch fa- 
thers as the ſons maintain, which 1s againſt the or- 
der of nature, who makes all theſe cares deſcend, 
and places foſtering, nouriſhment, and protection 
in the parent; but the Prince is our common father, 
and therefore all that tends to his ſafety, eaſe, and 
ſtate, is due to him; however the leſs he is neceſſi- 
tated to depend upon his children, the more he is 
reſpected. | 

And Kings are not to account themſelves fathers 
of a party only, or of none but thoſe who ruſh in- 
to the preſence and whiſper to them, they are fathers 
of the whole body of the people; they are not to 
reckon themſelves fathers of their favourites only, 
as Harry the third of France did, who ſaid, «© He 
would grow a good huſband when he had married 
his children the dukes of Joyeute and Eſpernon:“ 
their paternal affection is to reach to all their ſubjects. 
And as in a private family, partiality to one brother 
begets hatred and diviſions, join a nation it produces 
diſcontent and heartburnings to ſce thiee or four, 
without any ſuperior merit, lifted high over all tlc 

B 4 reit, 
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reſt, inriched with the univerſal ſpoils of a country, 


and wallowing in luxury and wealth, while the whole 
people groans under heavy burthens. : 

Not that mankind repine that the Prince ſhould 
have friends, with whom he may communicate his 
thoughts, and unbend his cares, nor to ſee ſuch 
friends the better for his favours, it is warranted 
by examples in the beſt reigns: Mecænas and 
Agrippa, cheriſhed, enriched, and promoted by Au- 
guſtus, were yet as dear to the reſt of Rome, as 
they were to that wiſe Emperor: but they behold 
with indignation men exalted, who return not to 
the Prince reciprocal kindneſs, who abuſe his fa- 
vours, who ſell his words, who by falſe repreſenta- 
tions, traduce all others that they may engroſs him 
to themſelves; who arrogate to themſelves all the 
good, and lay upon him the blame of unfortunate 
councils, who have no regard to his honor, when 
their own ſafety is in queſtion, whoſe advices tender 
to their own private profit, without conſideration 
of their maſter's or the publick welfare ; who draw 
all lines to their own corrupted center, whoſe am- 
bition is not gratified with any honors, and whoſe 
avarice is not ſatiated with multiplicity of 'employ- 
ments, nor with repeated gifts and grants out 
of a ſtript revenue, and an exhauſted exchequer. 
It is ſuch a fort of favourites and miniſters that the 
people hate, and exclaim againſt, and whoſe heads 
they commonly reach at laſt. 

Without any regard whether or no it be between 
ſun and ſun, if the prince is robbed the country 
pays it; and therefore when the hue and cry hotly 
purſues the robbers, governments are not to wonder : 
it 1s true, they now and then eſcape, eſpecially 
when in their depredations upon the publick there 
are a great many concerned, and when they have 
made fo large a booty, thar they become fate wy 
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the multitude of thoſe who have been partakers in it 
(for it has been the conſtant courſe of miniſters who 
would rob a nation with impunity, to give to all that 
aſk, and to refuſe no man who has either intereſt 
or parts; that fortified by a ſtrong confederacy 
they may bear down all fort of inquiſition and 
outbrave the laws) but very often the wants of 
the people, crying aloud, have awakened good 
patriots, and bold ſpirits, whom neither the power, 
nor the number of the offenders, could affright ; 
and theſe lovers of our conſtitution, in many former 
reigns (as fhall be ſhown in the progreſs of this 
diſcourſe) have couraceouſly attacked, and brought 
to condemnation, perſons in the higheſt places of 
authority, who in breach of their truſt, had pre- 
ſumed to procure to themſelves grants of the king's 
lands or treaſure, and who had converted to their 
own uſe, what was given and intended for the 
maintenance and preſervation of the ſtate. 

Princes when they come to know the true ſtate 
of things, are not unwilling to prevent their own 
ruin, which is manifeſt from this; that the moſt 
wife, valiant, and moſt heroick of our Kings (as 
ſhall likewiſe appear by and by) have given way to 
inquiries of this nature, and not thought it incon- 
ſiſtent with their royal dignity and honour, to re- 
ſume even their own grants, when they have been 
repreſented by the whole body of their people as 
hurtful to the commonwealth. 

In democratical governments war did commonly 
unite the minds of men; when they had enemies 
abroad they did not contend with one another 'at 
home, which produced one good effect, that then 
the adminiſtration of affairs was left to the beſt and 
ableſt hands. They choſe for their mutual ſtriv- 
ings, for ſetting afoot factions and dangerous 
brigues, times of the profoundeſt pcace, and at 

335 | ſuck 
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ſuch ſeaſons men grown popular by wicked arts th 
ambitious pretenders, light orators, and the worſt f 
ſort of citizens, had the moſt ſway and authority 7 


among the people, which occaſioned Phocion to ſu 

utter theſe memorable words to one of this ſtamp, 91 

] am at preſent againſt war, though it puts the 2 4 

power into my hands, and though ſuch turbulent zn 

and naughty ſpirits as you are, govern all things in tm 
| times of peace.” But notwithſtanding it has thus = 
if happened in ſome commonwealths, it has proved Rr 
' otherwiſe in mixed governments, where the ſeveral S all 
| parts of the conſtitution have their diſtinft powers, lan 
1 rights and privileges: and particularly in this king che 
fl dom it has been ſeen that mens minds have been = 
10 moſt diſunited, when there was the greateſt need 5 gal 
0 of concord. Among us heretofore foreign wars, hu 
lk inſtead of allaying factions for the preſent, have = 
l fet them in a higher flame, and, contrary to ancient 5 go 
0 prudence, when we wanted the beſt, the worſt ane 
hi men have got to be at the head of buſineſs : all wh 
0 which did chiefly proceed from the neceſſities to : pin 
. which our Princes were reduced by their expeditions of 
i abroad : for war occaſions taxes, taxes bring want, unt 
f want produces diſcontent, and the diſcontents of q 
|, the people were ever the beſt materials for deſign- and 
wi ing and ambitious men to work upon; when the * fro: 
f! people is grieved and ſullen, parties are eaſily * his 
ih tormed ; when parties are formed, at firſt they ler * reſt 
bil themſelves be adviſed and ruled by ſuch as have true tue: 
il publick zeal and virtue, but of thoſe they grow of! 


quickly weary, and then they fall into the hands of f whe 


ſuch as only make a falſe profeſſion of it, and in a '*Z lofp 
little time they are entirely directed by perſons, whoſe mir 
9 ſole drift is to build their own fortunes upon the or 
fl ruins of their country; in the mean while the hig! 
il ſtrength and number of their party makes theſe F ſub; 
leading men powerful, and giyes them ſuch weight, rup 
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that they muſt be courted, preferred and bought; 
often they muſt have one half to procure the other; 
and ſo conſiderable do they grow, that if they are 
ſuffered, they preſently invade all offices and em- 
ployments, in which when they are ſecurely plant- 
ed, they likewiſe give to one another all the lands 
and revenues of the ſtate: and our hiſtories ſhew, 
that in former times, Princes reduced to ſtreights by 
war, have been forced to wink at this, and to per- 
mit theſe buſy men, then thought neceſſary, to do 
all, engrols all, rob the publick, ſhare the crown 
lands, and in ſhort, to commit what other waſte 
they pleaſe. Thus as in commonwealths the worſt 
men are moſt powerful in times of peace, under re- 
gal governments they are ſtrongeſt and ableſt to do 
hurt in times of war: but whereas in common» 
wealths peace has brought ſundry miſchiefs, in the 
government by Kings, it often produces good order, 
and better adminiſtration; for ſeveral of our Princes, 
whoſe neceſſities compelled them to endure the ra- 
pine of their miniſters in time of war, have in times 
of peace, diveſted thoſe publick robbers of their 
unlawful and outrageous plunder. 

We have now upon the throne a King willing 
and able to correct the abuſes of the age, willin 
from the wiſdom of his mind, and the goodneſs of 
his temper, able from that power and ſtrong inte- 
reſt which his courage and his other numberleſs vir- 
tues have procured him in the hearts and affections 
of his people. Men readily obey and follow him 
whom they reverence, for which reaſon ſome phi- 
loſophers have placed the original of power in ad- 
miration, either of ſurpaſſing form, great valour, 
or ſuperior underſtanding; heroick Kings, whoſe 
high perfections have made them awful to their 
ſubjects, can ſtruggle with, and ſubdue the cor- 
ruption of the times; a Hercules can cleanſe the 

Augean 
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Augean ſtable of the filth which had not been 
ſwept away in thirty years. Princes whom their 
effeminacy, weakneſs, or levity have rendered con- 
temptible, may fear idols of their own making, 


and ſtand in awe of men become terrible, only 


by greatneſs derived from them. They may be 
afraid to pull down minifters, and favorites, grown 
formidable by the united councils of their faction, 
by the number of their followers, and ſtrength of 
their adherents, and ſo let male-adminiſtration pro- 
ceed on, as thinking it too big to be amended ; but 
magnanimous Kings, who have the people of their 
fide, need entertain no fuch thoughts and appre- 
henſions: they know that theſe rop-heavy build- 
mgs, reared up to an invidious height, and which 
have no ſolid foundation in merit, are in a mo- 
ment blown down by the breath of Kings. Good 
perſons indeed, grown great and popular from the 
tame of their real worth and virtues, may perhaps 
be dreadful to bad rulers; but bad men, let them 
have never fo much ſeeming greatneſs, and power, 
are very rarely dangerous to good Princes. 

The cabals of a party, the intrigues of a court, 
nor the difficulties ſome may pretend to bring upon 
his affairs, never terrify a wiſe and ſtout King, bent 
to reform the ſtate, who has the love of his people, 
and whoſe intereſt is one and the ſame with theirs. 


We have never yet heard of a tumult raiſed to reſ- 


cue a miniſter whom his maſter deſired to bring to 
a fair account; on the contrary, to ſee upſtarts, 
and worthleſs men, enriched with ſpoils of a coun- 
try, has been the occaſion of many popular ſedi- 
tions, which wiſe Kings have appeaſed by a juſt and 
timely ſacrifice. | 

None are ſo able to mend what is amiſs in a ſtate, 
as Kings who enjoy their crown from the ſubjects 
gift; may be it has been ſometimes thought 1 5 
| thoſc 
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Introduction. 13 
thoſe who were born in purple to look into abuſes 
with a ſtricter eye than their predeceſſors; but 
elected Kings are preſumed to come upon the foot 
of reformation, and fo are juſtified, by the voices 
of all mankind, in purſuing the ends for which 
chey were called by the people; if therefore ſuch 
Kings are ſevere in looking into their accounts, if 
they are frugal of the publick money, if they ex- 
amine into the corruption of their officers, if they 
enquire into the ſudden and exorbitant wealth of 
thoſe who have had the handling of their treaſure, 
if they rigorouſly puniſh ſuch as in breach of their 
truſt, and contrary to their oaths, have converted 
to their own uſe what belongs to the ſtate, if they 
abandon and reſign into the hands of juſtice ſuch 
as have robbed them and the publick, it they re- 
fume what has been obtained fraudulently, by ſur- 

rize and upon wrong ſuggeitions, and if they take 
bak what was too great to give, and much too 
great to be aſked, it is with the univerſal applauſe 
of the people whom this care relieves from fre- 
quent and heavy taxes. 

There is no good which may not be expected 
from the wiſdom and reſolution of the Prince who 
now fills the throne: when he came over hither he 
found many of the chief rank and figure over- 
whelmed in publick and private vices, and in a 
country ſo corrupted, it was difficult to have a 
virtuous court. They who ſhould have helped 
him to mend things, were readier to promote the diſ- 
orders by which they might thrive, than to ſet a- 
toct a frugality, under which they could not fo well 
do their own buſineſs: if they had preached up 
thrift as neceſſary to carry on a long and expenſive 
war, with what face could ſuch a great man have 


| 4 begged ſuch a parcel of the crown lands, one a vaſt 


of money, another this forfeited eſtate, one 
ſo 
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ſo much timber out of the foreſt, his friend ſuch 4 
reverſion, his friend's friend ſuch a large penſion? 
and if they had held the purſe cloſe ſnut up to 
others, they muſt have bluſhed when they were 
begging ſo much for themſelves. 

All theſe diſorders are to be attributed to the 
corruptions of the times, and to the neceſſities 
thereby introduced, when parties were to be grati- 
fied, when turbulent ſpirits, who could obſtruct 
affairs, were to be quieted, and when too many ex- 
pected to be paid for“ preſerving themſelves, and 
their own country, from a foreign enemy; inſomuch 
that when our ſtory comes to be read hereafter, po- 
ſterity will wonder (where the ſubjects were ſo 
craving at court, and in another place) how the 
Prince could ſave, from ſuch a number of ſpoilers, 
where withal to carry on his wars abroad. 

The King's admirable conduct has waded through 
all theſe difficulties, he has given us a peace when 
the continuance of the war was deſired by too 
many at home, as better conducing to their dark 
deſigns. At his firſt coming over he ſaved that re- 
ligion which our mean compliance under former 
Princes had put in danger. His prudence kept 
for ten years a people, divided among themſelves, 
united againſt the common enemy. All the miſ- 


| fortunes in his reign have been the reſult of our 
Proper corruptions, all the good the effects of his 


own wildom, and his virtues will at laſt bear down, 
and maſter all our vices. 

He firſt formed that league which has preſerved 
the liberties of Europe; he has with a confederate 
army managed a long war, and brought it to a 
good concluſion, of which the:e are but few ex- 
amples in hiſtory ; for though the beginnings of 
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confederacies have been always vigorous, and ſuc- 


ceſsful, their progreſs has been generally fecble, and 
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event unfortunate. By his intereſt and power he 
has made a King of Poland, an Elector of Cologn, 
and erected a ninth electorate in the empire. He 
has reſtored the Duke of Lorraine, and taken the 


bridle off from the heads of the Italian princes, by 


having been the cauſe that Cazal and Pignerol were 
demoliſned. He has procured advantageous terms 
for all his allies. He has cauſed fortified towns 
and large provinces to be reſtored, which had been 
conquered long before. He forced his potent neigh- 
bour to make the firſt advances towards a peace, 
which is more than wiſe men, when the war began, 
could promiſe to themſelves in their moſt ſanguine 
hopes. He made himſelf be ſought to when his 
enemies proſpered, and when the confederate affairs 
declined. All which are manifeſt proofs that he is 
as great in the cabinet as in the field. 

And to crown all his glories, by one act he has 
ſhown his goodneſs to human kind, and given a 
demonſtration that he never deſired power but for 
the benefit of others: his ſo cheerfully diſbanding 
the army at the requeſt of his parliament, is a 
proof beyond all contradiction, that he both loves 
and truſts his ſubjects, and that his noble mind, 
conſcious of no ill, is apprehenſive of no danger. 

While tyrants, who inflave their country, are 
afraid, though invironed with numerous troops, he 
knew himſelf to be ſufficiently guarded by the af- 
fections of his people: many Princes who have 
taken up arms to relieve an oppreſſed nation have 
made it appear, in the courſe of their proceedings, 
that they were incited to it by ſome ambitious ends, 
and not alone moved by a true deſire of that fame 
which follows virtuous deeds, and the people they 
came to redeem have afterwards found that they 
did no more than change one bad ruler for another; 
but this heroick King has followed the pattern of 
Timoleon 
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Timoleon the Corinthian, who not only reſcued the 
Sicilians from tyranny, but likewiſe left them in 
full poſſeſſion of their freedoms : he has ſquared his 
actions by thoſe of J. Quintius Flamininus, who 
when he had ſubdued the Macedonians, and reduced 
King Philip to terms of peace, erected an eternal 
trophy to his future renown, hen he pronounced by 
the voice of a herald, ' hat Greece ſhould thence- 
forward be exempt from taxes, impoſitions, and gar- 
riſons, and free to govern itſelf by its own laws.” The 
ſame liberties did the King in effect proclaim for 
ever to all England, when he delivered us from the 
expences, and (which lay more heavily upon us) 
from the terror of a ſtanding army. 

His happy reign has not only freed our perſons, 
but likewiſe ſet our minds at liberty, which had for 
many years been inſlaved by wrong principles of 
unlimited obedience due to the unlimited exerciſe 


of power: notions with which the ſchoo!s had poi- 


ſoned our youth, and which only icrved to draw the 
Prince to govern amiſs, but proved no ſecurity to 
him, when the people were grown weary of ill go- 
vernment. The late revolution, juitified by its ne- 
ceſſity, and the good it has produced, will be a 
laſting anſwer to all that foolifh doctrine ; ſo that, 
with the other bleſſings of this King's acceſſion to the 
throne, the very precedent is not to be accounted 


among the leaſt: inſomuch that what we did at that 


time, not only freed us then, but has ſet liberty it- 
ſelf upon a better foot, and cured us of thoſe blind 
errors, and dark miſts, which our own luxunes, 
and the craft of courtiers, had brought upon our 
underſtanding. 

A Prince thus adorned, feared for his courage, 
admired for his wiſdom, and beloved for the good 
he has done his people, muſt certainly be able to 


ſurmount the greateſt difficulties, It is not a = 
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; Introduction. 17 
Aed and diſheartened party, lingring may be after 


their former bondage, can give him any oppoſition. 
Much leſs need he apprehend the mercenary and in- 
conſtant crew of the hunters after preferment, 
whoſe deſigns are always ſeen through, who are 
deſpiſed as ſoon as known, and who only lead one 
another. 

But a King who would reform the ſtate for the 
general eaſe and benefit of his people, mult expect 
to meet with {ome difficulties, eſpecially if a great 
many of thoſe about him are partakers in the abuſes 
he will correct: all ſort of rubs will be laid in the 
way, and the fears of ſuch as may be called to an 
account will make them ſet all kind of engines at 
work. 

Firſt they will put a high value upon their own 
deſerts, and arrogate to themſelves the ſingle merit 
of the many millions which the whole nation has 
both freely paid and granted : they will produce 

precedents of other ages, and ſhew long lifts and 
grants obtained under former reigns ; but, at the 
ſame time, they will take care not to mention how 
ſuch proceedings have been always reſented, and 
often puniſhed in this kingdom. 

They will endeavour to blaſt the reputation of 
ſuch as would inquire into their actions; and though 
perhaps there are no other poſſible ways and means 
left to ſupply the ſtate, but by making them diſ- 
gorge, and but by bringing them to a | reſtitution, 
yet they will pretend that all motions leading there- 
unto, all inquiries of this nature, are nothing but 
the effects of diſcontent, and the reſult of faction. 

And becauſe, in all their doings and councils, 
they have never had any view but their own private 
profit, they will do their beſt to perſwade the world 
that no man acts upon principle, that all is ſwayed 
by particular malice, and that there is not left in 

Vor. III. C the 
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the kingdom any party of men which conſult the 


public good. 

They who are conſcious of their guilt, and appre- 
henſive that the juſtice of the nation ſhould take notice 
of their theft and rapine, will try to give all things 
a falſe turn, and to fill every place with falſe ſug- 

ſtions : ſometimes they will accuſe innocent perſons, 
that ſo, by putting the people upon a wrong ſcent, 
they may avoid the purſuers, and eſcape unpuniſhed: 
at other ſeaſons they will boaſt of the number of 
their friends and adherents, thinking to awe both 


the court and country with an opinion that their 


party is too ſtrong and too powerful to be reſiſted. 
And, that the knowledge of their crimes may 


never reach the prince's ear, they will endeavour to 


engroſs him to themſelves, by miſrepreſenting all 
others that are not of their cabal, either as diſ- 
affected to his perſon, or as enemies to kingly go- 
vernment. Thus they did heretofore; and though 
there were truly but two parties in England, conſiſting 
of thoſe who would promote male-adminiſtration, 
becauſe they got by it, and of thoſe who deſired 
things might be well governed, that they, and ſuch 
as they repreſented might be eaſed ; which two ſides 
were heretofore diſtinguiſhed by the names of court 
and country party; to which likewiſe they could 
have put an end, whenever they had pleaſed to have 
miniſtered leſs occaſion of complaint; yet they will 
revive old names of diſtinction, giving odious ap- 
pellations to the beſt patriots, pretending there are 
dangerous factions formed, ſo to frighten the world 
with phantoms of their own creation. Theſe falſe turns 
they will give, and theſe wrong ſuggeſtions they will 
make, in order to drive all power into what they 
call their own party, as if any prince could be ſafe 
that ſhould rely upon ſo narrow and rotten a bot- 
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"And when their actions ſhall hereafter come to 
be examined in that place to which our conſtitution 
has intruſted the inquiry into, and the' puniſhment 
of ſuch offences, it is probable that up will riſe 
ſome arrogant man more zealous for himſelf than 
for his maſter, and cry, All that we have given 
« among one another we have deſerved by our ſer- 
“ yices, and labours in the {tate ; what projects 
« have we not ſet afoot, and what ſums have we not 
« procured? Did not the miniſters in King Charles's 
&« reign give away the crown lands? Recal thoſe 
« grants, and we are ready to ſurrender ours; re- 
« ſume all or none: it is next to demonſtration that 
« theſe clamours ariſe from a diſcontented party, 
« who would diſturb the government ; they who 
C look into our proceedings act out of malice, be- 
« cauſe of the great things we have done againſt 
« France; what if ſuch a one got a hundred thou- 
« ſand pounds at once, did he not ſave the nation? 
If we are uſed thus, what encouragement will 
e there be to ſerve princes; for my part I will never 
« meddle more in your buſineſs ; all this tends to 
« leſſen the monarchy, invade the prerogative, and 
eto ſet up a doge of Venice. I, Sir,” (perhaps there 
may be added) “ and the majority are of this opi- 
« nion.“ By this high bearing. and theſe falſe ſug- 
geſtions, heretofore, well meaning perſons have 
been frightned from reaching at great offenders, and 
even the beſt patriots, by ſecing with what warmth 
and zeal the ſmalleſt corruptions are defended, have 
been wearied into ſilence; and this has made ſome 
of our Kings believe that either the offenders were 
grown above the laws, or that the people conſented 
to thoſe things which they did not think fir to pu- 
niſh : but wiſe princes ſee through all this; they 
know that an honeſt and faithful miniſter will be 
contented with moderate favours ; that very often 
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nothing but the ill contrivance of the aid belongs to 
thoſe he employs, and that the gifts come from the 
free affections of the ſubject; that patterns to rule 
by are to be ſought for out of good, not looſe 
reigns; that inſpections which look too far back- 
ward produce nothing; that a few may complain 
without reaſon, but that there is occaſion for redreſs 
when the cry is univerſal; that no military action, 
or other merit, can give a man a juſt title to rob 
the publick ; that even good miniſters are thought 
no more on when they are out, and that certainly 
bad ones may retire without being miſſed; that abſo- 
lute power is not a plant that will grow in this ſoil, 
and that ſtateſmen who have attempted to cultivate 
it here have pulled on their own, and their maſters 
ruin. A wiſe Prince likewiſe does not care to ſee 
corrupt officers ſo earneſt to ſave one another, for it 
is always at his coſt; nor does he like that his miniſ- 
ters when attacked, ſhould be able to protect them- 
ſelves in their crimes by the power of a faction; 
for they who are ſtrong enough to bear down the 
law, may preſume, in time, to think they ſubſiſt by 
their proper ſtrength, and that they ſtand upon 


their own legs, and ſo come at laſt to ſlight his au- 


thority. 

Bad men have ever given a falſe colour to their 
proceedings, and covered their ambition, corrup- 
tion, and rapine with the pretence of their maſter's 


ſervice; they make him believe their greatneſs ad- 


vances him, whereas truly it tends to his diminu- 
tion, and he is often weak for want of that wealth 
and power which they ſhare among one another. 
Their riches have frequently brought envy upon the 
prince, but we can hardly meet with an inſtance of 
any who in his diſtreſs has been aſſiſted from the 
purſes of his miniſters, for they are commonly the 
firſt who fly from his misfortunes: and though they 

pretend 
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pretend that his power is revered in them, and that 
they make him ſtrong by the benefits he lets them 
beſtow, yet a wiſe King ſees through all this artifice, 
and knows, that he who would reap any advantage 
from his favours in the opinions of men, muſt make 
them ſenſible that they owe them ſingly to his good- 
neſs, and not to the interceſſion of thoſe about 
him. 
But of all the falſe ſuggeſtions made by thoſe who 
have arrived at a great power by wicked arts, none 
have proved ſo dangerous as thele, which, in former 
reigns, have been frequently inſinuated in the cabi- 
net. Sir, we are your only friends, ſtick by us 
« and we will ſtick by you. Our meaſures are diſ- 
<« pleaſing to the people; ſo were thoſe of former 
« miniſters. A few weil united, and in one bottom, 
% have guided this nation, and with hard reins, as 
« witneſs the times of Cromwel. Mind not the 
« qualifications of any man for this or that office 
in the ſtate. Is he with us? If he be hearty it ought 
c to cover all other defects. Turn out, and diſ- 
“ countenance ſuch as are not intirely with us in 
<« all our councils. Make your court of a piece. 
Let none preſume to be directed by his own con- 
“ ſcience, or reaſon ; ought they to be in your ſer- 
vice who dare think your miniſters can be in the 
« wrong? Why do ſuch and ſuch great men refuſe 
&« ſuch and ſuch employments, is it not plainly out of 
« dilaffettion to the preient government, or that they 
% like popularity better than any favours you can 
* beſtow upon them? Many are infected with 
“ republican principles, and ſeveral have an eye 
towards the other ſide of the water. Have not 
other hands been tryed and found reſty ; but we 
* ſtick at nothing. The other party has been made 
* uſe of, but it was thought fit to lay them aſide 
lt is indeed pretended that with them is the in- 
C 3 < tegrity, 
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*« tegrity, the good opinion of the nation, the ſub- 
s ſtance, learning, parts, knowledge, and experi- 
* ence in affairs; however we are more diligent, and 
te better united. But does not there lye a kind of 
* neceſſity upon you to make uſe of us, and of us 
* only? does the other ſide make any offers to come 
« in? Loaded as they ſay we are with the publick 
4 hatred, and though we may be thought unfit to 
“ carry on your buſineſs, yet it is better joining 
with us than to ſtand alone. Is not the other 
4 ſide cold and reſerved, and do not the beit men 
* among them refuſe to meddle in the adminiſtra- 
&« tion: 2” With ſuch like falie whiſpers, in former 
reigns, the cars of princes have been poiſoned, and 
by theſe pretended friends they were induced to 
purge, as they call it, untilFthe body politick was 
quite exhauſted of all its good ſpirits : Such a one, 
who had done a thouſand faithful tervices, mult be 
laid aſide, b:cauſe his juſt fears would not permit 
him to give into the laft bad meaſures. This man 
was againſt me; we ſuſpect ſuch another; ſome are 
too cautious, ſome too diſcerning, others left us in 
ſuch an important vote; and they grow to that pre- 
ſumption. by degrees, as to adviſe that a whole 
party ſhould be frowned upon, depreſſed, and ut- 
terly trodden down; and thus they lop, and lop, 
on this and that hand, cutting away the tall, ſound, 


and ſubſtantial timber that uſed to ſhelter them from 


the winds, till, in the end, they leave the govern- 
ment a trunk naked, defenceleſs, and obnox1ous to 
every ſtorm; but when they proceed ſo far as to 
get the prince to declare openly tor one, and againſt 

the other ſide, they lay the ax to its very root. 
Some Kings have thought it politick to nouriſh 
factions in their court, but then they preſerved 
themſelves neuter, and ſo made both ſides ſubſer- 
yient to their deſigns, and eyen this has been rather 
elteemed 
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eſteemed ſubtilty than wiſdom; but no Prince, that 
could help it, did ever let faction grow national; 


however, if it was out of his power to prevent this 


miſchief, it was never thought prudent in him to 
liſt himſelf on either ſide; and Henry the third of 
France is a memorable inſtance, how fatal it is for 
the ſovereign to become the head of any party. 
Partiality is the little weakneſs of private men, 
and unbecoming the greatneſs of a prince, whoſe 
favour ſhould ſhine upon the whole body of his peo- 
ple, as the ſun ſheds his benign influence upon the 
univerſal face of nature, not warming one part of 
the globe only; if it can be compaſſed, he ſhould 
quite root out faction, but if the diſeaſe be too in- 
veterate to be cured, without doubt it is a point of 
the higheſt wiſdom for him to bear himſelf evenly 
between both, ſo that neither ſide may deſpair of 
favour, or at leaſt io carry it that both ſides may 
remain in full aſſurance to find equal juſtice. Nor 
is it impoſſible to contrive matters fo as to beget an 
emulation in parties which may produce good effects, 
that is, by wiſe governing it may be fo ordered, 
that both ſides ſhall be at ftrife, not which ſhall 
flatter moſt, but which ſhall do the Prince and pub- 


lick the moſt honeſt, and the moſt faithful ſervice z 


and this 1s done, when, without any regard under 
what banners, in a divided country, men have liſted 
themſelves, thoſe perſons are picched upon for the mi- 
niſterial part of government, who are moſt remarkable 
for their capacity, experience, integrity, and know- 
ledge in affairs; and a Prince who makes ſuch a 
choice of miniſters, will ſoon beget a virtuous emu- 
lation between the factions, and ſet both ſides upon 
ſtriving whic': ſhall ſerve moſt cheaply, wich the 
teweſt ſelfiſh deſigns, and which ſhall handle his, 
and the nation's money, with the cleancit hands: 
but when by the favour of thoſe chat rule, one fide 
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is become much ſuperior to the other, this virtuous 
emulation ceaſes, and both ſides contend, only to 


put one another in the wrong, each ſide obſtructing 


What the other moves, let it be never ſo much for 
the publick good: but When the miſchief is grown 


to ſuch a height, that being of a party, is to be the 


rincipal, if not the only recommendation, then the 
hotteſt men, who are generally the worſt, and cor- 
rupteſt members of it, are ſure to have the moſt 
power; and when the adminiſtration is in their 
hands they proceed without controul, for the ſide 
which ſhould oppoſe them is diſcountenanced, frowned 
upon, out of credit, and diſcouraged from inquir- 
ing, becauſe their inquiries are blackened and miſ- 
repreſented; and when all this happens, they who 
have the power, rob the Prince, waſte his treaſure, 
and run him into immenſe debts: thus Kings here- 
tofore who ſhewed themſelves partial to a party, had 
the ſervice only of the worſt part of their people, 
and their reigns were commonly anxious and un- 
quiet, becauſe when engaged with a ſide, they were 
often forced, againſt the nature of their office, to 
protect the bad againſt the good, and even to de- 
fend the male- adminiſtration by which they ſuffered. 
They who were for engroſſing the Prince to them- 
ſelves, and who endeavoured to make him ſuſpect 
all others, gave their pernicious advice this falſe 
turn, that becauſe many great men retired, and be- 
cauſe neither they, nor ſuch as were called of their 
party, ſhewed any inclination to meddle in buſineſs, 
it muſt be that they meditated ſomething elſe, and 
bore ill will towards the preſent government. In- 
deed, the ambition of mankind conſidered, it was 
a wonder, in former reigns, to ſee perſons, the moſt 
conſpicuous for underitanding, deep reach and ex- 
perience, employ their time with their books in 
making gardens, or in building, and that they 
oP ſhould 
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ſhould not rather ſeek thoſe dignities, to which theit 
birth and ſuperior abilities did in a manner give 
them a juſt right. Why did they let the chief offices 
of the ſtate be polluted by mean hands ? why did 
they ſuffer others to ruin that country which was in 


their power to ſave? and why all this philoſophy in 


ſo light and buſy times? why has there been now 
and then a kind of a preſs iſſued out tor miniſters, 
ſo that as it were the vagabonds and loiterers were 
taken in? why have ſome men been condoled by 
their friends for having been drawn in to take a 
great place, and why have others been univerſally 
congratulated when turned out, though with marks 
of diſpleaſure ? When all this happened it could 
not be without a reaſon, there muſt have been ſome 
ſtrong inducements that ſhould move the prime 
perſons of a nation to ſhun employments attended 
with power and profit. No doubt, in former reigns, 
it was becauſe they did not like the adminiſtration 
of affairs, nor the perſons with whom they were to 
be joyned; becauſe they perceived dark deſigns 
carryed on again{t our liberties, and that they were 
not willing to mix in deſperate councils, nor to parti- 
cipate in the blame of what they ſhould not be able 
to hinder ; becauſe they ſaw the prince robbed by 
thoſe about him, his crown lands all ſhared and 
given away, and his treaſure waſted, and becauſe 
they ſaw things done that would bear no inquiry, 
and that could never be juſtified before the people. 
They knew that our laws put little difference be- 
tween a miniſter who contracts actual guilt himſelf, 
and him who permits others to commit a crime, 
which by the authority of his office he might have 
prevented; therefore when bad things were in agi- 
tation, and when deſtructive advices were promoted, 
ſome have refuſed employments, others have laid 
down white ſtaves, the ſecretaries ſeals, the privy 
cal, 
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ſeal, the 
rather than act againſt their maſter's true intereſt, 
and the conſtitution of their country. 
theſe reaſons, in former reigns, the ableſt and 
greateſt perſons in the nation, and ſometimes whole 


parties of men, have refuſed to meddle in the em- 
ployments and buſineſs of che ſtate. | 
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great ſeal, and other offices of high truſt, 
And for 


But when theſe errors may be corrected, which a 
few commit at the expence of the whole kingdom, 


when things will bear a right adminiſtration, when 
the nation's money may be frugally managed, when 
the thefts upon the public can be looked into and 


puniſhed,” when thoſe ſervants may be called to an 
account who have broken their truſt, and in their 


offices contented to the plunder of their maſter, 


when true order is promoted, when that thrift can 


be ſet afoot which will eaſe the people in their taxes, 
when the pleaſant work of doing good is to be per- 


formed, and when they have not before their eyes 


the frightful and heavy taſk of ſupporting ill con- 


duct, all perſons will embrace the government, 


all parties will chearfully come in, and the beſt men 


will be the moſt eager to aſſiſt the ſtate, with their 
purſes, councils, endeavours, and affections. 
And thus we hope to have fully anſwered their 
ments who would deter a Prince from looking 
into their corruptions, by making him believe, that 
thereby he will injure his only friends, and who 
would narrow his intereſt by confining his favours 


to their party. 


A King never wants aſſiſtance who will look into 
abuſes, and their faction whole intereſt it is to pro- 
tect male-adminiſtration, will be found very weak 


when he is ea neſt to have what has been amils 


amended, becauſe but a few are gainers by miſgo- 

vernment, and a multitude are injured by it. 
But as all ſeaſons are not proper for phyſick, ſo 
all times are not fit for purging the body politick ; 
4. | Limes 
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times of action and war are not ſo convenient for 


ſuch councils as tend to correct abuſes in the ſtate. 
Perhaps during the late war, ſome things may have 
been done in England, which the King, in his high 
wiſdom, may think neceſſary to animadvert upon 
now when he is at leiſure from his buſineſs in the 
field ; and no doubt when he goes upon ſo good a 
work, he will be aſſiſted by all the beſt men of all 
parties, and by the whole body of his people. 

The writer of theſe papers has conſtantly endea- 
voured to make his ſtudies tend to the ſervice of 
the publick, and his aim has been to incite in young 
gentlemen a deſire of being acquainted with the 
buſineſs of the nation, and this knowledge lying 
under abundance of rubbiſh, his ſcope has been to 
remove this rubbiſh, and to dreſs up crabbed mat- 
ters as agreeably as he can, and to give, as it were, 
ſhort maps of things which others will not take the 

ains to travel through themſelves: In order to 
which he has devoted his hours of leiſure to inqui- 
ries into the trade and revenues of this kingdom 
and not ſerving his country in an active life, he 
hopes to make his ſolitude and contemplation of 
ſome uſe, ſo as to ſhew himſelf not altogether an 
unprofitable member of the commonwealth. 

And the parliament having laſt ſeſſions “ conſti- 
& tuted commiſſioners for inquiring into and taking 
can account of all {ich eſtates, both real and per- 
“ ſonal, within the kingdom of Ireland, which 
* have been forfeited for high treaſon by any per- 
ſon or perſons whatever, during the late rebellion 
„within that kingdom.” And the houſe of com- 
mons (as appears by their printed votes) having 
directed that the grants of the crown revenue in 
England ſhould be laid before them; and it being 
notorious that almoſt all the land remaining in the 
crown of England at the revolution, and that much 

| the 
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the largeſt ſhare of the late forfeited eſtates in Tre: 
land, are now got into private hands: and the peo- 
ple at this time lying under a great variety of new * 
taxes, and the neceſſities of the ſtate being very 
preſſing, and the publick lying under many heavy 
engagements, and the honor of the nation being in 


a manner at ſtake to make good ſeveral deficiencies, 
all ways and means of raiſing money being like. 


wile difficult to the laſt degree, it appearing alſo rea- 
ſonable to conſult the land intereſt, and at laſt to 
ve the landed gentlemen ſome caſe, who have born 


the chief burthen of the war; and no fund being 
large enough to come in the room, and place of 
land, except the late forfeitures in Ireland; and all 
men thinking it but juſt and fair that the war in 
Ireland ſhould pay ſome part of its expence, our 
debts likewiſe being ſo immenſe, that every thing 
ſhould be looked into, and all poſſible thrift thought 
upon, .mankind alſo abhorring to behold a few 1n- 
riched with the ſpoils of a whole country, and to 
fee private perſons accumulating to themſelves vaſt 
wealth in this poverty of the publick, and the uni- 
verſal voice of the people ſeeming to call for ſome 
kind of reſumption; the writer of theſe papers 
thought it might not be unſeaſonable to publiſh a 
diſcourfe upon Grants, in handling of which ſubject 

he purpoſes to take the following method. 
1ſt. He will ſhow how the greatneſs of the Ro- 
mans took its riſe from the thrift that was ſhown 
in all matters relating to the publick, that this wife 
nation made almoſt every foreign expedition bear 
its own charge, that the beſt of their Emperors 
were the moſt fruzal, that fuch Emperors did 
not look upon the treaſure and revenues of the 
ſtate to be their own, and abſolutely at their diſpo- 
fal, but always thought that the publick, and the 
commonwealth, had an intereſt in it; that mu 
ths 
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[re- 7 © the treaſure and revenues of the ſtate were exhauſted 
0 by prodigality, it made way for the invaſions of 
bes the northern people, and at laſt produced the utter 


ruin of the empire. This will be the ſubject of 
che ad ſection. 


m In the 3d ſection he will ſhow how careful our 
es, anceſtors in England were at the forming this conſU 
ke. ( 4 tution, to make ample proviſion for maintaining the 
rea King's crown and dignity, and that when thoſe Jands 
%, and revenues had been parted with, which were 
n 2 allotted for his, and the ſtate's ſervice, parliaments 
-NZ have ſeldom failed to relieve, and reſtore his affairs 
e of 3 by acts of reſumption. 

| all In the 4th ſection he will ſhow how our an- 
m *Rceſtors have handled ſuch miniſters of ſtate, as in 
our breach of their truſt, did preſume to procure to 
ung 2 themſelves grants of the King's lands, and how 
ght both this nation and other countries have proceeded 
un vith thoſe who did embezzle, or convert to their 
d to ovn ule the revenues of the Prince. 

vaſt In the 5th ſcction he will ſtate the preſent defi- 
_— ciencies in diverſe funds, and offerſeveral reaſons why 


the forfeited eſtates in Ircland ought to be applicd 
2 towards payment of the publick debts. 
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SECTION II. 


Obſervations upon the management of the 
Romans in their publick revenues. 


T may not be amiſs to give the proſpect of a vaſt 
empire, raiſed to its greatneſs by wiſdom and 
frugality, and ruined by profuſion and ill conduct: 


1 


the only uſe of hiſtory being, to give us good rules, 
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by which we ſhould ſquare our own actions, and o 


mark out the ſhelves. and rocks, upon which other 


governments have ſplit, that thereby we may learn 1 


to ſteer our own courſe better, and to avoid the like 


dangers. 
* Valerius Publicola was the firſt who ordered 


that the revenue accruing to the commonwealth 
ſhould be laid up in the Temple of Saturn, perhaps 
that the reverence of the place might make it be 
held the more ſacred. They lodged there two ſorts 7 


of treaſure, the one in daily uſe, conſiſting of tributes 


and ordinary payments, the other was called the 
which was not to be 
touched but in caſes of the laſt neceſſity. It is true, 


75 


« + aurum veceſſimarum, 


for ſome ages the publick had but little occaſion RF: 
for money, becauſe, till the ſiege of Veies, which 


was about 350 years after the foundation of the city, 
their ſoldiers had no ſtipend. However to have a2 
reſerve, which might anſwer any great emergency, 
well ſuited with the foreſight and wiſdom of that 
people. As their empire grew, and as they enter- 
tained thoughts of enlarging their dominion by diſ- 
tant conqueſts, they became more ſolicitous to 


* Macrob. I. 1. Saturnal. c. 6. „ T I. L. 1. 27 
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= gather ſuch a ſtock as might uphold the ſtate in times 
doch of war and peace, without burthening the 
Plebeians (a matter by them ever carefully avoid- 
*X ed) in which they were very much aſſiſted by the 


the virtue of thoſe to whom they intruſted the command 
of their armies, of which for a long time every. one 
y & behaved himſelf like a faithful ſteward to the com- 
4 monwealth, accounting exactly for ſuch ſpoils as 

vaſt were made upon their enemies. To the common 

and ; & treaſury were brought the riches of Carthage, Sicily, 


ry 


act: X of the cities of Aſia, of the kingdom of Macedo- 
Ales, 


— 


nia, and of the other conquered provinces of Greece. 
d % Their generals, as well as their ſtateſmen, did not 
ther © think of building up fortunes to themſelves, but of / 
earn  inriching the commonwealth: and till ſome few years 


8 * 
» «+ 


like after the laſt Punick war, we hardly read of any 
one who grew wealthy by the plunder of provinces. 
tered K In the following age, indeed, ſeveral began to con- 
ealch vert to their own uſe part of the ſpoils gotten abroad, 
haps * but they were men that hatched wicked deſigns 
t be againſt their country, and who thought private 
ſorts wealth an engine very needful for ſuch as purpoſed 
butes to overthrow publick liberty; of which number 


d the 3 were Marius, Sylla, Pompey, and Cæſar: among 
to be f © theſe robbers of the world Lucullus may be reck- 


true, oned, who perhaps had the ſame intention as the 


aſion reſt of inſlaving Rome, but it is p obable the mu- 
which tiny he found among his ſoldiers after his famous 
city, victories, and wonderful conduct, made him out of 
ave a love with action, fo that he employed in a quiet 


rency, life, joyned with exceſſive luxury, what the others 
f that made ſubſervient chiefly to their ambition: Not 
enter- but that his riotous pomp had in its example 
y diſ- effects very dangerous to liberty, fince it is a neceſ- 
us to ſary ground for all free governments, that as well 

the manner of living, as the eſtates of the citizens, 
. 27. mould bearſome tort of equality, However, though 
gather 518 theſe 
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theſe men minded their own concerns more than 
became good patriots, yet all of them enriched 
their country, and the vaſt ſums of gold and ſilver 
brought into the common treaſury, made a principal 
part of their triumphs. 

Beſides, they who had the management of affairs 
took care that every war ſhould at leaſt maintain 
itſelf ; which they did by laying a tribute upon the 
conquered nation. Fabritius having overcome the 
Lucani, Brutu, and the Samnites, * Militem di- 
<« tavit & quadringenta talenta in ærarium retulit,” 
whoſe example + Julianus propoſed to himſelf and 
ſoldiers. Scipio in his treaty of prace with the 
Carthaginians, obliged them to the payment of ten 
thouſand talents in fifty years; * Decem M talen- 
< tum argenti deſcripta penſionibus æquis in annos 
L ſolverent;“ over and above which“ argenti tulit 
« in ærarium pondocentum millia XXXIII.“ And 
in the treaty between T. Quintius Flaminius and 
K. Philip, one article was, Mille talentum 
« daret populo Romano: dimidium preſens, dimi- 
« dium penſionibus decem annorum.” Nor did 
Spain afford an ill crop, from one part of which 
Cornelius Lentulus brought“ $ Auri mille & quin- 
« genta pondo quindecim, argenti viginti millia, 
« ſignati denarios triginta quatuor millia, & quin- 
« gentos quinquaginta:“ And from the other part, 
L. Stertinius * quinquaginta mLlia pondo argenti.“ 
And from whence not long after Helvius brought 
* E Argent infecti quatuordecim millia pondo ſep- 
8 tingenta trigenta duo: & ſignati bigatorum XVII 
« millia XXIII. & oſcenſis argent CXX millia 
* CCCCXXXVIII.” And Q. Minutius within two 
months after, |. argenti pondo triginta quatuor 


* Dionifhii Fragm. lib. 6. + Ammian. I. 24. f Tit. Liv. 
I. 30. | Tit. Liv. I. 33. FIbid. © Tit. Liv. I. 34. + Ibid. 
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& millia octingenta: bigatorum LXXVIII millia, 
« & oſcenſis argenti CCLXXVIII millia.” For 
which reaſon Porcius Cato, who was at the ſame 
time in Spain, ſent back the purveyors who came 
from Rome to provide corn for the army, with this 
memorable ſaying, © bellum ſeipſum alet.” The ſame 
T. Quintius Flaminius, when he made peace with 
Nabis tyrant of Sparta, obliged him to pay “* ta- 
e lenta centum argenti in præſenti, & quinquaginta 
ce talenta in ſingulos annos per annos Octo.“ Por- 
cius Cato, when he triumphed for the conqueſt 
of Spain, lodged in the publick treaſury © + argenti 
e infefri XXV millia pondo, bigati centum viginti 
e tria millia, oſcenſis quingenta quadraginta : auri 
« pondo mille quadringenta.” T. Quintius Flami- 
nius, when he triumphed for the victories in Greece, 
brought home © infecti argenti decem & ofto 
„ millia pondo, & ducenta LX facti & auri pondo 
& tria millia ſeptinginta quatuordecim,” beſides an 
infinite maſs of other treaſure. The conditions 
propoled by Scipio Africanus to the ambaſſadors 
from King Antiochus, and which were afterwards 
accepted with very little alteration, were © || pro 
* 1mpenſis deinde in bellum factis quindecin millia 
<* talentum euboicorum dabitis. Quingenta prae- 
* {entia, duo millia & quingenta, cum ſenatus 
ce populuſque Romanus, pacem comprobaverint, 
* mille talentum per XII annos.” Lucius Scipio 
when he triumphed for the conquelt of Aſia brought 
home * F argenti pondo CXXXVII rillia; & 
CCCCXNX,” beſides plate, and gold and filver coined. 
Cn. Manlius when he triumphed for his victories in 
Gallo-Græcia, beſides other wealth brought home 
* C argenti pondo CCXX millia, auri pondo 


a Tit. Liv. 1. 34. + Thid. f Ibid. 
$ lit, Liv. I. 37, F Tit. Liv. I. 39. 
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&« MMCIII.”” And it is obſerved that when ZEmi- 
lius Paulus had ſubdued K. Perſeus, * he lodged in 
the publick treaſury ſuch a maſs of wealth, that 
there was no need of raiſing any kind of taxes till 
the conſulſhip of Hirtius and Panſa. Sylla after 
the two battles with Archelaus the lieutenant of 
Mithridates' near Chæronea and Orchomenus, laid 
a fine upon Aſia Minorof + 20,000 talents, which an- 
ſwers to near 4 millions of our money. Cato ꝓ Uticenſis 
brought from Cyprus 7000 talents (above 1, 300, ooo 
pounds of our money) which he made by the fale 
of the jewels, plate, houſholdſtuff, and other riches, 
of the Ptolemy who poiſoned himſelf in that iſland 
and the exactneſs with which Cato proceeded in that 
commiſſion, is a noble pattern for ſuch to follow, as 
will handle matters of government with integrity 
and virtue. 

The deſign of theſe papers being to ſtir up in the 
minds of young men zeal to their country, and a 
love to publick honour, we thought it not amiſs to 
lay before them theſe examples of antient thrift and 
ceconomy, by which Rome was enabled to manage 
ſo many, and ſo expenlive wars : from whence may 
be very well inferred, that this commonwealth had 
never reached to ſo high a pitch of greatneſs, if 
their commanders abroad had been permitted, with- 
out any account, to convert to their own uſe the 
whole ſpoil ; or if at home, the conſuls, prætors, 
ædiles, or (which is yet worſe) if the quæſtors, or 
treaſurers, had been allowed to procure grants to 
themſelves, from the ſenate, of ſuch lands, as from 
time to time accrued to the ſtate by right of con- 

ueſt. On the contrary, had this fort of negligent 
and foul conduct been ſuffered in their affairs, that 
ruin muſt have happened long before, which came 
upon them as ſoon as they grew corrupted. 


* Plut. Vit. Paul. Amil. + Plut. Vit. Syllz. 
1 Plut, Vit. Cato Uticen. 
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No empire was ever great and ſtrong enough to 
carry on long wars without any other fund but its 
own revenues, and thoſe nations which have at- 
tempted it have been quickly exhauſted ; for a tedi- 
ous courſe of high taxes raiſed to maintain armies 
abroad, will as much impoveriſh the invaders; as 
the excurſions and depredations of a ſudden war 
deſtroy the invaded ; and where matters are not ſo 
wiſely ordered, as that the invaded are compelled to 
pay the largeſt part of the reckoning, the conquerors 
will, in no long tract of time, be brought to as bad 
a condition as the conquered people. | 
The Romans took their meafures better ; they 
made very few barren expeditions ; and though do- 
minion and glory might be their principal aim, yet it 
is evident they had ſomething elſe in view, or at leaſt 
that they generally took care to be paid their expen- 
ces, which they brought about ſundry ways ; from 
ſome vanquiihed nations they took part of their 
territory, ſending thither colonies of their own, by 
which, at one and the ſame time, they diſburthened 


| themſelves of a great many indigent people, and 


planted ſo many ſtrong garriſons to ſecure their con- 
queſts. Other countries they reduced to provinces, 


taking to themſelves part of the tributes which 


the natives before paid to their tyrants. To other 
places they allotted the payment of a certain quan- 
tity of corn, from others they required. the fur- 
niſhing of ſhips of war, and ſhips of burthen: 
* Sylla compelled Mithridates at their interview in 
Troas, to deliver to him 70 gallies with all their 
trim. They took either arms, ſhips, ſoldiers, 


tions that were honoured with the title of allies and 
friends to the people of Rome, who were no better 
than tributaries under a ſofter name. 
# Plut. Vit. Syllz. 
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By theſe courſes, as they enlarged their empire, 
they increaſed the publick revenues. Pompey by 
his victories brought the ordinary income of the ſtate 
from what before anſwered to about 1,250,0001. of 
our money, to 2,250,000 l. per ann. which was yet 
farther augmented afterwards, when the Gauls and 
Egypt became provinces of Rome. 

The money locked up in the temple of Saturn 
was rarely touched; we do not find any conſiderable 
ſum drawn from thence till Hannibal had been in 
Italy 10 years, about which time twelve of the 30 
Latin colonies refuſing to give any aſſiſtance to the 
commonwealth, in this danger, „ Cztera expe- 
c dientibus quæ ad. bellum opus erant conſulibus, 
c aurum viceſſimarium, quod in ſanctiore ærario 
& ad ultimos caſus ſervaretur, promi placuit promta 
c ad quatuor millia pondo auri.” But when Cztar 
invaded the liberties of his country, this ſacred 
menu; was ranſacked. Appian Alcxandrian ſays, 

intactas ad id temporiis e abſtulit. “ Flo- 
rus ſays, ſpeaking of this action, © || nec Pompeius 
% ab Italia quam ſenatus ab urbe tugatur prior, 
e quam pcene vacuam mætu Clary ingreſſus conſu- 
e lem ſeipſe facit, ærarium quoque ſanctum, quia 
« tardius aperichant tribuny, juſſit effringi, cen- 
ſumque & patrimonium po puli Romani antea ra- 
„ puit, quam Imperium. Some pretend to tell 
the exact ſum which he drew from thence, Freculph. 
Luxoviens ſays thus, 5 Cæſar Romam venit ne- 
« gatamque ſibi ex zrario pecuniam fractis foribus 
e 1nvaſit protulitque ex co aur! pondo quatuor mil- 
lia centum triginta & ie, argenti pondo nongen- 
« ta millia.“ 

The ordinary revenue of the empire ariſing from 
the colonies and provinces, was wir without 

Put. Vit. Pomp. T Tit. Liv. I. 27. f Bell. Civ. I. 2. 
1 L. Florus, I. 4. c. 2. § Tom. 1. Chron. 1. 7. c. 8. 
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doubt very much impaired by the civil wars between 
Cæſar and Pompey, and between Cæſar and Pompey's 
ſons, as alſo by the civil wars which Auguſtus maintain- 
ed with Brutus and Caſſius: and certainly the provin- 
ces were enough harraſſed when they were divided 
between Auguſtus and Marc Anthony (whoſe luxury 
alone was ſufficient to impoveriſh many rich nations} 
and the ruin of theſe miterable people was yet more 
increaſed when Auguſtus and Anthony, in a long 
civil war, contended for the dominion of the whole; 
but when he began to reign alone (which he did 
44 years) and as ioon as he entertained thoughts of 
tranſmitting the empire to his family, he ſet himſelf 
to put the revenue in order, and to enrich the pub- 
lick, as other great men had done before him. 
But bearing, as he did, a great mind, his principal 
care was to embvelliſh the city with magnificent 
buildings, „ urbem neque pro majeſtate imperii 
« ornatam & inundationibus incendiiſque obnoxiam 
« excoluit adeo, ut jure fit gloriatus, marmoream 
« ſe relinquere quam lateritiam accepiſſet,” How- 
ever, he did not neglect to gather treaſure, of which 
the money Tiberius left behind him is a manifeſt 
proof, for Tiberius himſelf, among his other vices, 
was not covetous, “ ſatis firmus ut ſœpe memoravi 
* adverſum pecumam.” It is true, a great eitate 
did now and then tempt him to cruelty, but this 
happened rarely, and yet at his death there was 
trcaſured up a prodigious ſum, < + vicies ac ſepties 
* millies HS.” which reduced to our money makes 
21,093, 750 l. A wealth even in this age perhaps 
not to be equalled by any of the Eaſtern Kings, all 
which his ſucceſſor Caligula ſquandered away in leſs 
than a year, © non toto vertente anno abſumpſit.“ 
Tiberius was a wary man, and no walter, but it 


Suet. D. Oct. Aug. + Tacit. I. 3. An. I Suet. Calig. 
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ſeems very probable that this immenſe ſum was 
chiefly gathered together under the long and peace- 
ful reign of Auguſtus, who had one quality that 
never fails to make a Prince rich, which was that 
he looked after the publick accounts; for of the 
three books he left depoſited in the hands of the 
veſtal virgins, one was © * breviarium totius im- 
& peril, quantum militum ſub ſignis ubique eſſet, 
© quantum pecuniæ in ærario & fiſcis & vec- 
* tigaliorum reſiduis. Adjecit & libertorum ſer- 
* vorumque nomina a quibus ratio exigi poſſet.“ 
From which place of Suetonius two things are ob- 
ſervable, iſt, That this wiſe prince in the rules he 
left behind him for future government (theſe books 
being of that nature) deſired that there might be 
a difference made between the ærarium and the 
fiſcus, reckoning one the revenue of the common- 
wealth, and the other his own private patrimony, 
out of which he gave thoſe legacies that he be- 
queathed to Tiberius, Livia, Druſus, Germanicus, 
and to the people of Rome. 2dly, That he left a 
kind of an intimation that he would have his ſuc- 
ceſſor call ſuch of his ſervants and miniſters to ac- 
count as had any ways defrauded the publick. That 
he made the forementioned diſtinction is plain from 
this, that though he left the commonwealth in fo 
flouriſhing a condition, yet in his will he excuſed 
the ſmallneſs of his legacies from the ſtreightneſs of 
his private fortune; „ Excuſata rei familiaris me- 
« diocritate;“ alledging there would come very 
little to his heirs, though he had in 20 years in- 
herited from his friends © quaterdecies millies,“ that 
is, 31,2 50,0001. and though he had ſucceeded to two 
paternal patrimonies, all which he had expended in 
the neceſſary ſervices of the ſtate, The diſtinction 
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between the Prince's and the publick revenue con- 
tinued unter all the good reigns, and the better the 
Prince was, the more carefully he minded that 
poverty ſhould not grow upon the publick, as the 
only means a good ruler has 10 avoid burthening 
the people with taxes. This diſtinction appears from 
many paſſages in the Roman hiſtory ; we ſhall take 
notice only of ſome: Spartianus ſpeaking of the 
Emperor Adrian ſays, „“ damnatorum bona in 
« fiſcum privatum redigi vetuit, omni ſumma in 
« zrario publico recepta.” Pliny in his panegy- 
rick upon Trajan ſays, * at fortaſſe non eadem 
« ſeveritate fiſcum, qua ærarium cohibes? Imo 
tanto majore, quanto plus tibi licere de tuo quam 
« de publico credis.” Tacitus ſays * et bona 
« ſejani ablata ærario ut in fiſcum cogerentur tum 
<« retulere Scipiones. Hzc & Silani & Caſſi iiſdem 
“ ferme aut paulum immutatis verbis adſcveratione 
4 multa cenſebant.” And in another place, * poſt 
« 'quos ſex: Marius Hiſpaniarum ditiſſimus defer- 
e tur inceſtaſſe filiam & Saxo Tarpeo dijicitur, ac 
« ne dubium haberetur magnitudinem pecuniæ 
malo vertiſſe aurariaſque ejus, quanquam publi- 
« carentur, ſibimet 11berius ſepoſuit.“ Nero, 
amongſt other things, promiſed the ſenate, “ nthil 
in penatibus ſuis venale, diſcretam domum & 
« rempublicam, teneret aniiqua munia ſenatus;“ 
that nothing ſhould be venal in his palace; that his 
own, and the revenue of the commonwealth ſhould 
not be confounded together, and that the ſenate 
ſhould enjoy its antient pri ileges. This ſpeech 
he made at the beginning of his reign, when he 
was guided by the councils of Seneca; who, as 


Tacitus takes notice, penned the oration. And no 
* Spartian, in Adriano. + Tacit. I. 6, An. 1 Tib, ib. 

[| Tacit. Ann. 13. 
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doubt there could not have been laid down to a 
young Prince a better platform for his future go- 
vernment; and there is a reaſon to think that the 
philoſopher, who had well enough ſounded the in- 
clinations of his pupil, had then a mind to ſuggeſt 
to him, that his paternal fortune, with the infinite 


wealth which was to deſcend to him from his mother 


Agrippina, would be ſufficient to ſupply thoſe 
pleaſures to which he ſaw his youth addicted, and 
that it would be for the ſafety of his empire to ſet 
aſide the publick revenue for the uſes of the pub- 
lick: while he kept to theſe rules, his reign, though 
not quite innocent, however was not ſo monſtrous; 
but when his flatterers had made him believe that 
the whole world was Cæſar's patrimony, then he 


ran headlong into all ſorts of cruelty and riot; for 


he thought all things were permitted to him, who 
was lord of all, and that no prodigality of his 
could exhauſt ſuch a revenue as the dominion over 
the whole carth mult yield: Theſe imaginations 
made him enter 1nto prodigious expences in ban- 
quets, buildings, and upon his minions; ſo that 
he waſted in a ſhort time what had been hoarded 


up by his predeceſſor Claudius, the infinite riches” 
he had from his mother's ſucceſſion, and what came 


to him from the confiſcation of Seneca's wealth, 
which amounted to 2,349,7501. © ® ter millies HS.” 
And when his gifts were looked into by Galba, it 
was found that he had this way conſumed what an- 
ſwers in our money to 17, 187, 300 J. „ + bis & 
« yicies millies HS. donationibus Nero effuderat.” 

Though the ſervile part of mankind are apt to 
extol profuſe princes, yet whoever conſiders the 
ſtory of the Roman Emperors will find, that their 


vices took riſe principally from this profuſe temper, 


# Tacit, I. 13. An. + Tacit, J. 3, Hitt. 4 
An 
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and by contemplating their lives he will ſee, that 
prodigality drove them into want, want into rapine 
ant extortion z; when they had oppreſſed the people 
they became odious, when they were hated they 
rew fearful and ſuſpicious, fear and ſuſpicion made 
them immediately dip their hands in blood, and 
this ever was and ever will be the natural pro- 
greſs of tyranny, as particularly appears by the 
actions of Caius Caligula, Nero, Vitellius, Do- 
mitian, Commodus, Julianus, Antonius Cara-' 
calla, Heliogabalus, and thoſe other monſters' 
under whom the world groaned for many years, 
and who by their profuſion were firſt led into rapine 
and murther. 

And as a further inſtance how fatal the prodiga- 
lity of princes is to their nations, the Roman em- 
ire was ſo diſtreſſed by the riots and expences of 
Nero, Otho, Vitellius, who all together (including 
Galba's time) reigned but 15 years and 8 months, 
(according to Dion Caſſius) that when Veſpaſian 
took the government in hand, he declared the 
commonwealth could not ſubſiſt, unleſs ways and 
means were found out of raiſing what anſwers to 
312,500,0001. of our money, “ profeſſus quad- 
« ringenties millies opus eſſe ut Reſp. ſtare poſit.” 
Into ſuch an immenſe debt was the empire brought 
by Tigellinus, Nymphidius, Patrobms, Polycle- 
tus, Vatinius, Elius, Titus Vinius, Cornelius 
Laco, Icelus, Cæcina, Fabius Valens, Aſiaticus, 
Marcellus Eprius, and the other rapacious miniſters 
of ſtate, who under thoſe diſſolute and negligent - 
reigns, devoured the commornwealth ; inſomuch 
that Veſpaſian, a moſt excellent Prince, who came 


to reſcue his country out of theſe deſtructive hands, 


when he went about to diſengage the publick, and 


- 


> 
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to put the empire into a poſture of defence, was 
forced, againſt his inclination, and the goodneſs of 
his nature, to oppreſs the people with taxes; * ad 
% manubias & rapinas neceſſitate compulſus, ſumma 
% #rary fiſcique inopia;” by which it appears how 
much it imports the ruler of a nation, with careful 
eyes, to look after his treaſure, ſince the want of 
it may compell him to actions, for which at the 
time, and in after ages, his virtue will be cenſured: 
for though this wiſe Emperor had nothing in his 
thoughts but the good of human kind, and though 
this character be given of him, that « male partis 
e optime uſus eſt ; in omne humanum genus liber- 
« aliſſimus, explevit cenſum ſenatorium, conſulares 
* 1nopes ſuſtentavit, plurimas per totum orbem 
« civitates terre motu, aut incendio afflictas, reſti- 
& tuit in melius. Ingenia & artes vel maxime 
« fovit.” And though theſe and many other noble 
things are ſaid of him, yet he is reproached with 
his ways of raiſing money, for not only he ſet up 
again ſeveral impoſitions aboliſhed by Galba, bur 
he added new and more heavy burthens, he aug- 
mented the tributes of the provinces, and in ſome 
places doubled them. He himſelf exerciſed divers 
ſordid monopolies; he made an open traffick of 
honors, employments, and pardons ; he put into 
offices of truſt the greateſt harpies he could find, 
that himſelf might afterwards have the ſqueezing 
of them for their oppreſſions; all which doings are 
ſo many blots upon his fame. If then the wants 
of the ſtate could force the beſt of men upon the 
worſt of actions, how carefully ſhould Princes avoid 
being reduced to ſuch neceſlities. 

How far Veſpaſian proceeded in diſengaging the 
publick from the debt of 312,500,000 l. hiſtory 


* Suet, T. Fl. Veſp. + Ibid, 
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is ſilent ; but we may preſume he and his ſon Titus 
(who between them governed upwards of 12 years) 
went a good way towards putting things in order; 
however all was again unravelled by the younger 


ſon Domitian. But the golden bunch of fleſh 


which Domitian dreamt grew out behind his neck, 
that is, the ſucceeding Emperors, Nerva, Trajan, 
Adrian and Antoninus Pius, whoſe rule took up 
about 64 years, gave the affairs of the common- 
wealth a better complexion : they had been ſo care- 
ful of the publick revenue, that when Marcus Au- 
relius Antoninus came to the empire, he found 
in the treaſury what anſwers in our money to 
* 21,093,750]. This Marcus Antoninus, though 
in his nature very bountiful, having given tothepeo- 
ple a larger donative than they had ever ſeen before, 
was yet ſo frugal of the publick money, that when 
he was going upon an expedition againſt the Scy- 
thians, he would not draw any ſum from the trea- 
ſury without firſt having permiſſion from the ſenate, 
affirming, „ that ſuch money and every thing 
<« elle belonged to the people of Rome;“ and ſay- 
ing before the fathers, he had nothing in particular, 
% no not ſo much as the houſe he lived in:“ this 
Prince and philoſopher, another time before, being 
preſſed by luis army for a donative after a ſignal 
victory, refuſed it with this memorable ſaying, 
The more I give theſe young ſoldiers, the more I 
* muſt oppreſs their parents.” What had been col- 
lected in 5 wiſe and frugal reigns, was diſſolutely 
waſted by Commodus in 12 years and 9 months, in- 
ſomuch that when Pertinax came to the empire he 
found in the treaſury (as he declared before the ſenate) 
but what anſwers in our money to 47, 8 12 l. 10s. 


* Xiphi]. ex Dione Pertin. + KXiphil. ex Dione M. Anto. 
J Xiphil, ex Dione Perun. | 
Whereby 


Otſervatians on 
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Whereby it is ſeen - that the prudence. of a whole 
age may be defeated in a ſhort ſpace of time, if the 
Prince be either bad in his own inclinations, or if 
he let himſelf be miſ-!et] by ill ſtateſmen. But who- 
eyer conſiders the lives of ſuch as have ruled tyran- 
nically, and oppreſſed the people, will find that 
but few of them were wicked through an innate 
temper of their minds; for the beginnings of the 
worlt reigns were generally blamcleſs, which is a 
ga that the dictates of nature were right enough. 
ow comes it then to paſs that ſo many have go- 
verned ill, and why have moſt of them rather in- 
clineg to bad than good? * Gnari meliorum & 
« quz fama clementiam ſcqueretur, triſtiora malle.“ 


The reaſon is obvious enough, they were corrupted 


by thoſe about them; for though their perſons are 

ade ſacred, and defended by innumerable laws, 
though they are ſet ſo much above the reſt of man- 
Kind in titles and privileges, though their ſmaller 
faults are either forgiven or approved of, though 
they have ample proviſion made for their ſtate, 
pomp, and ſafety, and though all manner of ways 
they are ſufficiently recompenced for the troubles 
and toils they ſuffer in their great office, yet few of 
them will perform it by themſelves, but fatally 
chooſe rather to commit it to others : not many of 
them are like Severus, who, as he drew his laſt 


breath, called out, «+ Is there any publick bulineis 


« to do? Give it me, that I may diſpatch it before 
« I go.” They rather chooſe what they call a Part- 
ner of their cares; minions, favorites, and miners, 
molt commonly firſt known to them in their pica- 
ſures, and afterwards called in to their chief buſi- 
neſs : to theſe they leave the whole affairs of the 
ſtate, rarely looking into any thing with their own 
* Tacit. I. 4. An, + Xiphil, ex Dion. Sever. 
eyes; 
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eyes; and few being able to defend themſelves 
againſt thoſe they love and truit, theſe falſe friends 
lead their maſter which way they pleaſe, but moſt 
commonly into the worſt, as beſt ſuiting with their 


private intereſt, If the Prince be young, they cor- 


rupt him with Juxury and riot; if old, they try to 
make him ſuſpicious, cruel, and ſuggeſt to him de- 
ſigns againſt the liberties of his country, not fo 
much to augment his power, as to increaſe their 
own ; they endeavour to ſhut him up as much as 
they can from che ſight of his people; not conſider- 
ing how dangerous ſolitude is to Princes, as in the 
inſtance of Tiberius, * qui ſolus & nullis volup- 
« tatibus avocatus mæſtam vigilantiam & malas 
4 curas exercuit.“ But be the Prince good or bad, 
young or old, they promote and encourage in him 
negligence in all publick concerns, but chiefly ſuch 
as relate to his income and expences, that with leſs 
obſervation, and more impunity, they may prey 
upon him: for though care of accounts, and in re- 
venues, does not require a ſublime underſtanding, 
and fuits beſt with the middle capacities, yet few 
Princes have minded a matter ſo important to them- 
ſelves, and ſo much for other people's caſe; no doubt 
diverted from it by ſuch as have had the manage- 
ment of their affairs. All the riots, expences, as 
well as the cruelties of ſuch of the forementioned 
reigns as proved bad, were principally promoted by 
the miniſters thoſe Princes had about them ; and 
even the fell diſpoſition of this Commodus, of whom 
we ſpoke laſt, was urged on to greater exceſs and 
rage by Cleander, who taken from the lees of the 
people, was mounted up to the higheſt honours, 
and for a time had the diſpoſal of all dignities and 
offices, until at laſt he was ſlain in a popular tumult.+ 


* . 1 * .* 14 * 
Tacit. 1. 3. Ann. + Xiphilinus ex. Dion: Comod. 


Bazt- 


* 


46 


But to follow this matter of the reyenue of the 
Roman ſtate as far as we can trace it in their 
hiſtories :* Helvius Pertinax, who ſucceeded Com- 
modus, did not rule quite 3 months, he endea- 
voured to prevent the rapine of the freed men and 
officers of the court, and to hinder the robberies 
and violence of the prætorian bands; but he was 
killed in the attempt, the court and camp being 
then both ſo depraved that they could not bear a 
grave and frugal reign, which ſhould be a warning 
to all governments, that have any freedom left, not 
to let corruptions of this nature grow till they are 
too big to be corrected. Julianus came next, hav- 
ing . the empire, he endeavoured by exceſs 
of liberality to gain that affection which was not 
due to any virtue he had, but Princes who endea- 
vour this way to become popular gain a few at the 
coſt of many, and ſo are hated by the major part: 
he conſumed as much as one could do who governed 
but 2 months. Severus was next clected, whoſe 
reign of near 18 years was moſtly taken up in civil 
wars, firſt with Niger, and then with Albinus for 
the ſovereignty, and in foreign expeditions into 
Parthia, Arabia, Paleſtine, Egypt, and laſtly into 
Britain : and though this was a reign of war, and 
though Severus was expenſive in publick buildings, 
and munificent to his ſoldiers, having at one time made 
a donative to them of what anſwers to 1,562,500 l. 
of our money, {| yet he left to his ſucceſſor an 
immenſe treaſure, which we muſt attribute to the 
indefatigable application he ſhewed in the umverſal 
buſineſs of the ſtate. And though he may be 
reckoned among the cruel Emperors, yet it is ob- 
ſerved of him that he never hunted after confiſca- 
tions, from whence we may infer he grew rich by 
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„ Herod, I. 2. + Xiphil, ex Dion. Sever. 
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meer œconomy; his ſtory being an inſtance that 
neither liberality, war, nor any other expence, will 
hurt a Prince who minds his own affairs. 

His ſon Antoninus Caracalla ſucceeded, who la- 
viſhed among the ſoldiers what his father had fo 
carefully laid up, having for above ſix years toge- 
ther robbed the whole world to enrich them, plunder- 
ing, confiſcating, and murthering the beſt men of 
the empire, to feed the licentious appetites of his 
men of war, and yet he was killed in Meſopotamia, 
in the midſt of that camp he had ſo much courted 
and favoured ; from whence may be obſerved, that 
the love of ſubjects 1s not to be bought with money, 
but to be obtained by wiſe government ; and that 
all ſorts of people, even ſoldiers, reverence a Prince 
more who by good conduct keeps ſomething in his 
power to give, than they do him who gives all away ; 
expectation and hope often carrying men much fur- 
ther than the ſenſe of paſt or preſent benefits. 

Among the reſt of Caracalla's monſtrous actions, 
one was to * utter falſe money, iſſuing out lead 
ſilvered over, and copper gilt, as legal coins. And 
perhaps it will not be foreign to our preſent ſubject 
in this place to make ſome ſhort obſervations upon 
the Roman coin; and the firſt that occurs 1s, that 
the coin was beſt and moſt weighty in the time of 
the commonwealth, and afterwards beſt and moſt 
weighty under the beſt Princes, as under ſuch the 
revenue of the ſtate was moſt carefully looked after. 
Marc Anthony the triumvir began firſt to debaſe 
the Roman coin ; his example was afterwards fol- 
towed by the Cæſars. + Miſcuit denario triumvir 
Antonius ferrum, alii a pondere ſubtrahunt cum 
« ſit juſtum octoginta quatuor e libris ſignari.“ 


Silver was firſt coined in Rome 585 years ab U. C. 


* X:philinvs ex. Dio. Caracal. + Plin. I. 33. e. 9. 
| Q. Fabius 
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Q. Fabius being conſul, g; years before the firſt Punick 
war; they did not coin any gold till 62 years after, 
The denarius was the filver ſpecies moſt in uſe 
among them; under the conſuls they coined 84 
denary out of the Roman pound of filver, that is 
7 from the Gunce, but in the reign of the twelve 
Cziars they coined from the pound 86, 88, and in 
proceſs of time they came to make 96 from the 


pound, that is 8 from an ounce.* As to their gold 


coins, the aurcus was double the weight of the de- 
narius; and, for a good while, when they diminiſhed 
the ſilver coin, they diminiſhed the gold coin in 
proportion, ſo that whereas under the conſuls ti:cy 
coined from the Roman pound of gold + 42 aurci 
nummi, unde: the Emperors they came to coin from 
the pound 48. From Auguſtus to Veſpaſian the ſilver 
coin from time to time leſſened in weight. From Veſ- 
paſian to Alex. Severus it ſtood at a ſtay, in reſpect 
of weight. Under Severus and Gordianus it reco- 
vered its antient weight, and ſo continued till Juſti- 
nian, with little difference in the weight, but fre- 
zuent change and abaſement by alloy. But after 
faltinian, when the barvarous nations made erup- 
tions upon the empire, they brought univerſal con- 
fuſions upon the coins, as they did upon all other 
chings that related to good polity, The gold coin 
did likewiſe ſuſſer its changes and diminution; for 
+ Greaves, who in his travels had weighed many of 
the aurei collected in curious cabinets abroad, and 
not impaired by time, found them from the firſt to 
the laſt of the twelve Cæſars, to weigh from 123 to 
112 grains Engliſh, and from Nerva to Heraclius, 
from 111 to 69 grains Engliſh. This in general may be 


obſerved, that with the empire the Roman coins de- 


* Plin. I. 3: c. 33. + Snellius in Erotoſt. B atavo. 
t Greaves of the Roman Foot and Denarius. 
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Tlined, neceſſity driving the Prince, as the ſpecies 
grew ſcarce, to put a „ value upon it. . Whert 
we reflect upon the valt ſums mentioned in their 
hiſtories, we mult be driven to own, that about the 
time of Tiberius money was as plentiful in Italy as 
it is at this day in any part of Europe, and that it 
bore the ſame proportion with other commodities as 
it does at preſent; and that a ſum of their money 
anſwering to ours would maintain a man in the fame 

ort as the ſame ſum does now; as for example, 
Nero allowed Valerius Meſſalla, of a moſt noble fa- 
mily, great grandſon to 'Corvinus the orator, by 
annual penſion, quingena ſeſtertia, which in our 
money anſwers to 39061. © Quibus Meſſalla pau- 
« pertatem innoxiam ſuſtentaret.*” Veſpaſian main- 
tained ſuch ſenators as were of conſular dignity, and 
had fallen to decay, with the like annual penſion, 
« conſulares in opes quingenis ſeſtertiis annuis 
“ ſuſtentavit,+” which ſhews that what was then 
about 39061. would ſupport a man of the beft 
quality in an honourable way of living, and not 
leſs, for Veſpaſian, who looked to what he did, 
would not have given ſo much, if leſs would have 
ſufficed. That the ſpecies abounded then in Italy 
as much as it does now in any country, appears by 
many other inſtances too tedious to be here inſerted: 
But this will not ſeem ſtrange to ſuch as conſider, 
that the wealth of all the known parts of the world 
had for ſeveral ages been drawing thither to center 
in one city, and there it might have continued, and 
in the near adjacent provinces, and this wealth 
might, for ought we know, h:ve preſerved the ſtate 
to this day, it, as in the times of the common- 
wealth, or, as was done under wiſe reigns, they 
had preſerved a ſufficient proportion of it treaſured 


* Tacit. 13. Ann. + Suet. T. Fl. Veſp. 
Vor. III. E up 
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up for the uſes of the publick. But when the 
Emperors, and when, after their example, the peo- 
ple fell into an exceſs of luxury, to feed that luxury, 
foreign countries, in the way of trade, ſoon got back 
that gold and ſilver which the Romans had before 
taken from them by force of arms; and when the 
publick was ſoexhauſted, and when private men were 
ſo impoveriſhed as not to be in a condition to help the 
publick, the empire was left naked and defenceleſs: 
for a great dominion 1s to be ſecured but two ways, 
either by virtue, or force; by virtue, ſuch as the 
Romans and Athenians ſhewed in the beginning of 
their commonwealth ; by force, ſuch as the Perſian 
Kings, and the Roman Emperors were maſters of, 
which conſiſted in immenſe treaſures laid up, large 
tributes ariſing from the people, great fleets and 
armies; but when countries are effeminated by 
luxury, and impoveriſhed by riot and ill conduct, 
that is, when they have neither virtue nor ſtrength re- 
maining, they preſently become a prey to the war- 
like nations that will invade them. 

We have made this ſhort digreſſion, and given 
inſtances of ſeveral changes in the Roman money, 
to ſhew how much the coin of a country 1s its true 
pulſe ; and that if it beats irregularly, it is a ſyrap- 
tom that the body politick labours under ſome dange- 
rous diſtemper ; that if the Prince be compelled to 
diminiſh its weight, it is a token that the ſpecies 
begins to be drawn out of his dominions ; that if 
he be forced to ſubſtitute ſomething elſe in the room 
of gold and ſilver, as Caracalla did lead and cop- 

r, it is a mark that a great part of it is gone; that 
if the ſpecies comes to be drained away, or univer- 
fally corrupted, as it was towards the latter end of 
the Roman empire, it is a demonſtration that the 
ruin of the ſtatc is coming on apace. But to reſume 
our diſcourſe. 

After 
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che Roman Revenues. 51 
After Caracalla, Macrinus was choſen, who 
though obſcurely born, and riſing to greatneſs by 
leiſurely ſteps, yer could not avoid plunging himſelf 
into the voluptuous courſes of his predeceſffor : war- 
ring with the Parthians, he was defeated in two 
battles by Artabanus, and forced, to purchaſe a 
peace at the expence of what anſwers to 1,562,5001. 
of our money,* a thing very ſtrange to the Romans, 
who were wont to ſell, and not to buy peace; but 
this gap being opened, their wealth afterwards more 
than once flew out the ſame way. After this igno- 
minious treaty, Macrinus was ſoon overthrown by 
an army led by a woman, Mæſa ſiſter to Julia the 
wife of Severus, who placed upon the imperial feat 
Antoninus Heliogabalus her grandfon. This 
monſter exceeded all that ever went before him in 
rapine, cruelty, and riot. He was flain for his 
deteſtable vices; his mother Mammæa had per- 
ſwaded him to adopt his couſin-german Alexander 
Severus who ſucceeded}. He governed well and 
wiſely. In this reign, which laſted 13 years, eiidea- 
vours were made to reduce things to ſome order, 
but the times could not bear a good Prince: He 
was ſlain by his ſoldiers in Gaule. 

After his reign there were many revolutions in the 
empire, and much confuſion, till Conſtantine took 
the government upon him. Alexander Severus 
was killed in the 988th year ab U. C. and Conſtan- 
tine began to rule alone anno ab U. C. 1077. And 
whereas 2 good Princes Edw. 3d, and Q. Eliz. 
ruled in this Kingdom above 94 years, Rome be- 
tween the time of Alex. Severus and Conſtantine, 
which was but 89 years, ſaw 19 reigns, and more 
than 20 Emperors, many during that ſpace having 
uſurped the title; not to reckon the 30 tyrants who 
fer up themſelves in ſeveral provinces in the reign 


* Niphil ex Dion. Macrin. + Lampridius in Alex. 
E 3 of 
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of Galie nus: to ſuch miſeries and changes are cor- 
rupted countries obnoxious. 

During this time many things happened, which 
tended to the impoveriſhment and weakening of the 
empire. Under Trajanus Decius the Goths began 
to invade it, and ſoon after the Scythians:“ Vibius 
Gallus, who ſucceeded Decius, bought a ſhameful 
peace of the Goths with money. Under Gallienus 
the Germans got into Italy as far as Ravenna; Ma- 
cedonia, Pontus, and Aſia, were invaded by innu- 
merable troops of the Goths and Scythians, Dacia 
beyond the Danube threw off all ſubjection; the 
Quadi and Sarmatæ poſſeſſed themſelves of Panno- 
nia, and the Parthians having ſeized upon Meſopo- 
tamia, made inroads into Syria. 

But to ſave the empire from utter ruin, during 
this time there were ſome good reigns; Valerius 
Aurelianus, a warlike Prince, did almoſt reſtore it to 
its antient limits. Probus, who was choſen againſt 
his will, went a great way towards repelling the bar- 
barians, and under him the Roman affairs flouriſhed; 
but afterwards by bad reigns things were again 
brought into contuſion: however all along, while 
either the Prince or the miniſters were good, ſome 
care was taken of the publick. It is true; where 
there were ſo many changes, and ſo frequent civil 
wars, it is not probable any money could be laid 
up; but other proviſions were made whereby the 
people might be relieved in peace and defended in 
time of war. Severus had magazines of corn. 
« + Severus rei frumentariz quam minimam repe- 
« rerat, ita conſuluit ut exceaens ipſe vita 7 anno- 
rum canonem populo Romano relinqueret.” Me- 
ſitheus, who was chict miniſter, and father-in-law 
to the Emperor Gordian, is the true pattern of a 
wiſe ſtateſman careful for the public. | Cujus 
+ Eutropius I. . 
Capitol. in Gord, | ; 

*© yu 


* Zohmus I. 1. 
1 Spartianus in Sever. 
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& yiri tanta in republica diſpoſitio fuit ut nulla eſſet 
« unquam civitas limitanea potior quæ non poſſet 
cc exercitum populi Romani ac principem ferre; 
« qu totius anni in aceto frumento & larido atque 
« hordeo & paleis condita non haberet; majores 
« vero urbes aliæ 30 dierum, aliz 40, nonnullæ 2 
« menſium, quæ minimum 15 dierum.” So that 
when the luxuries and riots of preceeding times, had 
partly drained the empire of its gold and ſilver, 
they made ſtores of another kind; though indeed 
from the beginning there was little drawn but pro- 
viſions from ſeveral provinces; for Trajan had or- 
dered, that the Leptitani in Mauritania, ſhould 
furniſh oyl: that part of Gallia and the Spaniards, 
chiefly thoſe of Bætica, ſhould provide horſes, 
beſides materials for cloathing, oyl, and bacon: in 
Italy the Lucani were to find hogs, and the Brutii 
oxen : moreover, from the time they were ſubdued, 
Sicily and Egypt were to provide a certain pro- 
portion of corn, which varied according to the 
neceſſities of the publick. Thus from many 
countries, they drew the tributes in kind, which 
were partly made uſe of for the people's relief, or 
ſtored up in good times, and in bad times diſſi- 
pated, no benefit thereby ariſing to the common- 
wealth. 

Conitantine proceeded a great way towards 
remedying the diſorders which had crept into the 
empire, under the looſe reigns that preceeded his. 
He corrected rapine and opprefſion in the miniſ- 
terial parts of the government, by a ſolemn * edict, 
inviting all forts of people to accuſe ſuch of his 


. miniſters and officers as had been corrupt: he re- 


ſtrained utury by ſevere laws, which is one certain 
way of inriching both the publick and private men; 


Vid. 1. 4. de Accuſat. C. Theod. lib. 9. tit. 1. 
| E 23 for 
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for where jmmoderate uſury has been ſuffered, 
verty was always national and univerſal: he Jlike- 
iſe regulated the Roman mint. 
But the wiſdom of 2 or 3 reigns avails little to 
ſerve an empire, the foundation of whoſe ruin 
is already laid; their antient virtue was long ſince 
gone, power and wealth remained for ſome time 
ter, martial diſcipline, from whence their great- 
neſs took its riſe, was ſlackened under effeminate 
Princes, and at laſt quite corrupted by civil wars: how- 
ever, upon ſo ſtrong a baſis was this commonwealth 
built, that neither the madneſs of the Emperors, 
nor the vices of the people, could probably have 
eſtrqyed it ſo ſoon, but for other accidents which 
helped on its ruin. 
Though M. Antoninus Philoſophus had aſſo- 
ciated into the empire Lucius Verus, and though 
Severus had done the ſame with his ſon Antoninus 
Caracalla, yet there was no actual diviſion made, 
and the body of the ſtate remained one, though 
with two Pg But between Probus and Flori- 
anus, the territories were in a manner parted. Afﬀ- 
terwards Diocleſian ruled alone, who aſſociated 
into the empire Maximianus Herculeus,* they two 
2 jointly; but when they depoſed them- 
lves, the empire was again divided between Maxi- 
mianus Galerius, and Conſtantius Chlorus, who 
ruled each their ſeparate provinces; but at laſt, all 
fell into Conſtantin the ſon of Chlorus; but it was 
again divided among the ſons of Conſtantin. But 
Conſtantius the 2d ſon ſurviving his brothers, re- 
united again all into himſelf, and it continued one 
empire until Valentinian, who divided i it again be- 
tween himſelf and his brother Valens. But the 
ſons of Valentinian dying childleſs, the empire came 


* Eutrop. I. 9. : 
e again 
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again intire to Theodoſius; who again divided it be- 
tween his two ſons, Arcadius and Honorius; and 
ſo it ſtood divided till the Weſtern empire was quite 
ſubver · ed. 

This diviſion of its territory, places of ſtrength, 
tributes, revenues and legions, was moſt fatal to 
that commonwealth which had been founded with 
ſo much wiſdom, and for many ages defended. with 
ſuch courage, and which the Gauls, Carthaginians, 
and the Cimbrians, had in vain attempted. But its 
ruin was not preſently compaſſed; and ſo ſtrongly 
was this frame built, that to pull it in pieces was 
the work of above 150 years. The empire being 
weakened and divided encouraged Alarich to invade 
Italy; who at firſt was bravely vanquiſhed in two 
battles, and repulſed by Stilico; but afterwards the 
ſenate was forced to purchaſe the retreat of Alarich 
at the expence of 40001. weight of gold; who not 
long after broke the peace, beſieged Rome, took 
and ſacked it, an. ab U. C. 1163. And about this 
time the Hunns invaded Pannonia ; the Vandals, 
Alans and Swevi, and the Goths who had formerly 
invaded Gaul, did then with the Burgundians fix 
themſelves there. Not long after Africk was miſe- 
rably harraſſed by the Vandals, and Carthage was 
taken by Genſerich; and in a little time Attila with 
his Hunns made an attempt upon the empire, whoſe 
firſt irruption was ſtopt with 6000 1. weight in gold; 
but in a few years he again invaded the Weſtern 
provinces, Gaul felt his rage; then he came and 
laid all Italy waſte, deſtroying many populous cities, 
ſo that of them there remains nothing now but their 
names. After this Genſerich King of the Vandals 
landed in Italy, plundered Rome the ſecond time, 
carrying away all which even the rage of Alarich 


had left: in this century Theodorick King of the 


Goths fixed himſelf and his people in Spain, and 
E 4 | the 
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the Fuanks obtained a firm footing in Gaul after a 
long conteſt with the natives, and the Romans: at 
laſt Rome was for the third time taken and ſacked 
by barbarians, conducted by Odoacer Prince of the 
Heruli; who was proclaimed King of Italy. And 
thus an end was put to the Raman dominion, after 
it had continued under Kings, in a commonwealth, 
and under Emperors, about 1228 years, reckoning 
from the firſt foundation of the city. 

And now to recapitulate the 57.00 of this great 
peoples ruin. Firſt their luxuries extinguiſhed an- 
tient honour, and 1n 1ts room introduced irregular 
ambition: ambition brought on civil wars; civil 
war made ſingle perſons too conſiderable to remain 
afterwards in a private condition; ſo that the foun- 
dation of their deſtruction was laid in the century 
wherein Cæſar invaded their liberties; however they 
might have continued a powerful and flouriſhing na- 
tion for many ages, if the ſucceeding Princes had 
imitated cither Cæſar or Auguſtus: but many of thoſe 
that followed aſſumed to themſelves unlimited au- 
thority, and when bad Emperors came, they pulled 
down what had been building up by the wiſdom of all 
their predeceſſors : they ſeized upon that treaſure 


which the frugality of preceeding times had ſet 


aide for urgent occaſions. They accounted the 
publick revenues to be their own particular pro- 
perty, and to be diſpoſed of at their pleaſure ; ſuch 
as were laviſh, ſquandered away among their mi- 
nions and favorites, that which was to maintain the 
dignity of the ſtate. When their profuſion had re- 
auced them to neceſſities, they fell to laying exor- 
bitant taxes, and to pillage the remote provinces ; 
when thoſe provinces were harraſſed and exhauſted 
by continual payments, they became weak and 
unable to reſiſt foreign invaſions: in thoſe naked 
and defenceleſs provinces the barbarians neſted 
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themſelves, and, when they were grown ſtrong 
and powerful, from thence they made irruptions 
into Italy, till at laſt they came to invade and con- 
quer Rome it ſelf, the very head and ſeat of the 


empire. 


From this brief account of the Roman affairs 
perhaps it will appear, that to let miniſters waſte 
the publick revenues, or to ſuffer any negligence 
and profuſion of the like nature, is of dangerous 
conſequence both to the Prince and people. 


7 L 58 1 
3ECTION III. 
Of Reſumptions. 
1 ſouthweſtern parts of the Roman empire 
were invadgd and poſſeſſed by that torrent cf 


people which antiently iſſued out of Scanzia, a very 
large tract of land, bounded on the north and eaſt 


by the fea, and on the weſt and ſouth by the 
Botmck bay and Baltick ſea, as likewiſe by rivers 


which empty themſelves into the Botnick bay and 
the Ruſſian or White ſea. Theſe nations, when 
they firſt left their native ſoil, for a great while had 
no certain feats, but traverſed from one region to 
another, till at laſt they came to fix themſelves in 
thoſe provinces they had intirely conquered. Of 


theſe the Viſigoths and Oſtrogoths were the moſt | 


conſiderable. The Oſtrogoths to whom all Pan- 
nonia had been aſſigned by the Romans, extended 
their territory far and wide, till they ſeized Italy 
it ſelf, under Theodorick. The Viſigoths ſeized on 
part of Gaul, planting themſelves in Aquitaine, 
and having cantonized in other parts of the country, 
there they continued for ſome time. They likewiſe 
tormed a dominion in Spain, which laſted above 300 
years, reckoning from Athlaufus the ſon of Alarick 
(who by conſent of the Roman Emperor Honorius, 
was ſettled in the borders between Gaul and Spain) 
to Roderick, who was totally ſubdued by Tariff the 
general of Ulit Miramamolin the Moor. Part of 
theſe Viſigoths fixed themſelves likewiſe in this 
kingdom of Britain; for from the antient Scanzians 


were derived the + Jutes, Gutes, or Getes, who 


* Grotius Prolegom. in Hiſt. Goth. Vand. &c. 
+ Vid. Sheringham Diſcept. de Orig. Gentis Angl. 
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9 
XZ neſted in part of Germany, and were afterwards 
called Saxons, and who from Germany came and 
took poſſeſſion of this iſland. | 
Of the ſame Scanzian, or Gothick race, were 
likewiſe the Danes, who about 200 years before the 
re Norman conqueſt, invaded England, planting 


4 


* colonies and gaining ſuch footing here from time 
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1 


ry to time, that at laſt they wholly maſtered both the 


iſt © Saxons and the natives. 

he Prom this ſoil likewiſe, barren of proviſions, but 
rs © fertile in producing men, did ſpring the Normans, 
1d who under the conduct of Roul left their own ſoil; 
n _ > firſt touching upon our coaſt, and finding no recep- 
1d tion here, they were content upon terms to depart, 
to _ and carry the terror of their arms elſewhere, which 
in they did into France, where by their valour they 
Of obtained that tract of land, which from them was 
ot called Normandy, from whence in 120 years they 
n- came, and in one battle conquered England. 

ed Thus by theſe ſwarms from the north, of men 
ly ſeeking new ſeats, the beſt part of Europe came 
on into the poſſeſſion of a rough warlike people, whom 


e, the luxuries of Aſia, Greece and Rome, had neither 
„5 corrupted nor reſined; and theſe new inhabitants 
iſe changed every thing, introducing in all places new 
do cuſtoms, other manners, languages, different ways 
ck of making war, new laws, and new forms of go- 
1s, vernment. 8 

n) And theſe ſeveral branches ſpringing from the 
he ſame ſtem, it muſt follow, that the fruit they 
of bore would be near of a taſte; by which we mean, 


his that in their manners, laws, and principally in 
nz their politick government, they muſt of conſe- 


ho quence, as jndeed they did, very much reſemble 
one another. 

And whoeyer looks into the antient conſtitutions 
"of England, France, Spain, Denmark and Sweden, 
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will find, that all theſe nations had one and the 


ſame form of government; and though they might 


vary in ſome circumſtances, yet they all agreed in 
certain fundamentals, which were, that the people 


ſhould have their rights and privileges; that the 
nobles, or men of chief rank, ſhould have ſome 


participation of power, and, that the regal autho. 


rity ſhould be limited by laws. 


It is true the German Emperors have ſome ; 


ſhadow of, and pretended ſucceſſion to the Roman 
empire; but whoever contemplates their laws, 
conſtitution, and form of government, will find 
all ſtrongly impregnated with the Gothick tincture. 

However, he who conſiders the migrations of 
theſe men, will perceive, that the governments 
which they eſtabliſhed, were the neceſſary and 
unavoidable conſequence of their expeditions, and 


that people ſeeking new ſeats could not properly ©; 


ut themſelves under any other form. 

For ſo vaſt a deſign as that of leaving one' 
own, and invading a remote country, muſt fall 
into ſome bold and great mind, that could fir 
conceive, and then be able to go through with 
ſuch an undertaking; and he who was thus qual. 
fied with courage and conduct, eaſily obtained 
ſupream authority over all the reſt ; from whence 
came, that theſe people choſe to be governec by 
kings. But the firſt expence of this expedition 
being very great, and he who projected it no! 
being able to bear it all himſelf, he affociated to 
him certain of his principal countrymen, who 
had likewiſe followers and dependants of ther 
own; theſe in conſideration of what they contribu- 


ted towards the common deſign, were not only! 


to ſhare in the conquered lands, but in the 
lands to enjoy certain powers and priviledges, 
and to have names of honour, by which the 
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tration of affairs, of which they had taſted 


of 
© were to be diſtinguiſhed and ſet above the reſt: 


from whence came, that theſe Northern, nations 
© had among them the titles of Peers, Pallatins, 


Barons, Earls, Grantz, Grafts, Notables, Grandees, 
and Dukes. And the perſons of prime rank 
under theſe or the like appellations, were a diſtinet 
part or member of the body politick, and were 
to protect thoſe who had come under their banners, 
and followed their fortune, and were veſted by 
the conſtitution with eminent power, that they 


} might be a ſkreen between the Prince and peo- 


ple. But the labour and dangers of theſe expe- 
| ditions were to lie upon the common people, by 
* whoſe hands the battles were to be fought ; and 
*no doubt they had not been tempted abroad if 
they could not have promiſed themſelves a better 
condition than what they had at home, and if 


ones: for which reaſon, by compact with thoſe 
whom they followed, they were likewiſe to have a 
certain ſhare in the future conqueſt ; from whence 
came, that in the ſettlements made by theſe Nor- 
thern nations, reſpect was had to the intereſt of 
the people: there was reſerved to them their diſtinct 
rights and priviledges, and part of the conquered 
lands were aſſigned to them, in which, the better 
Hort had frecholds, and thoſe of inferior degree, 
held of their captains, lords, and leaders. 

Their military conſtitution, gave likewiſe form 
to their civil government : their King as he was 
head of the army in the moving camp abroad, 
ſo, when they came to ſettle, he was head of the 
commonwealth : and as the principal officers and 
chief captains had been his council of war, ſo 
hen they had peace and reſt, they could not be 
Ealily perſwaded to quit that ſhare in the adminiſ- 
in 
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the fieſe; and their titles and lands being to deſcend þ "Bir 


they became, by virtue of their tenures, his heredi- larg 
tary and ſtanding council; and as in the field theß com 
had wont to adviſe him in difficult matters for te we i 
common good of the whole, and to lay before ® natic 
him the neceſſities and grievances of their follower, cour 


and dependants, fo at home it grew their right to from 
do the ſame. But when theſe nations came to fix bad 
and mingle with the natives, and when they had cour 
made compacts and agreements with thoſe natives, depr 
this united body (which likewiſe increaſed in wealth plant 
and poſſeſſions) ſoon became ſo conſiderable as to tribe: 
make it neceſſary, that what was properly called inhat 
the commons, ſhould be a diſtinct part of the Britt: 
ſtate, and that it ſhould be repreſented by perſons and n 
and members choſen from among themſelves, 2 that \ 
Thus in all theſe northern eſtabliſhments, there main 


has been what was called either the eſtates, aſſem- 


\ 


S 
* 


blies, the cortez, diets, or parliaments. divide 
. = - = * ? © 
This was the original conſtitution, in moſt of chief 


rights 
© partic 
# adlmir; 


the eſtabliſhments made by theſe northern nations; 
and under this form of government they continued 
without any material change, till the two laſt cen- 
turies. F 
But in proceſs of time the ſoil alters the nature 
of man, as much as it does that of plants; warmer 
climates did by degrees ſoften theſe rough and 
warlike people. Too much ſun produces that 
effeminacy, which is the proper matter for arbitrary 
power to work upon: therefore all the Eaſt and 
Southern world has been enſlaved, while colder 3 
climates ſeem more tenacious of their liberties. 
The French were the firſt who ſtooped to the yoke RV 
of regal authority, not limited by laws; Spain ſoon 8 
followed, to whoſe kings their foreign acquiſition F* 
gave more greatneſs than conſiſted with the freedom F 


of their people. At laſt it grew a mode among power e 
lefler 
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d, leſſer kingdoms to imitate what had been done in 
di- larger empires: ſo that the Danes and Sweeds were 
iey content to make and put on their own fetters : and 
the we in England were deſiring to be like the other 
ore nations round about us; had not the virtue and 
ers courage of a few ſaved us often very narrowly 
- to from the corruption and madneſs of the reſt. The 


fix bad example of former Kings, the vices of their 
124 _X courts, nor our own riches, have not ſoftened and 
res, depraved us quite; and this iſland having been 
2th planted by the moſt warlike of all the northern 
Z tribes, and having {till preſerved a few of its old 
inhabitants who retain ſomewhat of the antient 
the Britton courage; and this foil having always bred 
ſons and nouriſhed men of heart and ſtomach, it happens 
ves. that we ſtill continue free, and that we keep the 
main parts of our original conſtitution. 
ſem- 18 Antient conquerors have in the ſame manner 
divided their acquiſitions, between the Prince, his 
chief followers, and the people; but the tenures or 
rights, by which theſe lands were to be held, ſeem 
particular to theſe Gothick ſettlements, and with 
$ admirable polity contrived to preſerve the links of 
protection and obedience, vhich ſhould hold Prince 
and people together; for it is natural for men to 
cheriſh and protect their dependents; and as natural, 


mer 

and to love and obey thoſe by whom we are protected. 
that Thus to make all hold of the King, was almoſt 
trary as far as human wiſdom could go, to hinder «ns 
- and chief landlord from committing waſte in his own, 
older and from injuring thoſe by whoſe ſervice he was to 
erties receive aſſiſtance, But this diviſion of property 
yoke 'ould not have quite ſufficed. unleſs there had 
ſoon likewiſe been made ſuch a partition of power, as 
tions we have mentioned; for the greater would have 


edom encroached upon, and ſwallowed up the leſs, if the 
power of each part of the conſtitution had not had 
3 Certain 
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certain boundaries, as well as the fields and grounds þ 
had landmarks, of one kind or other. 


Our antient government having its foundation ; 
in ſuch tenures as the Goths introduced, it will be 


neceſſary to ſay ſomething upon that ſubject. 


This way of holding land by certain ſervices was Y 


brought in by the Lombards, who deſcended of 
the * Gepidæ, a people that quitting Scanzia, were 
left upon an iſland of the river Viſtula, where increaſ- 


ing in numbers, they were compelled to ſeek new | 
ſeats, and who after many rovings and adventures 


came at laſt to fix m Italy. What we call fee and 
what in modern Latin is called + feudum, had its 
original from the Kings of Lombardy, whoſecuſtom 
it was to grant territories, towns and cities to their 
captains and principal followers, who were to have 
a kind of uſufructuary right therein, or more pro- 
perly the utile dominium; but of theſe lands the 
Prince reſerved to himſelf the direct dominion. It 
1s true, the Romans had ſomething like this, as the 
Coloni glebæ adſcriptii: and F Alexander Severus, 
and after him Conſtantin diſtributed lands upon the 
borders to their ſoldiers, and their heirs, upon con- 
dition of defence. But that which properly con- 
ſtitutes the feudum, viz. the peculiar oath of 


fidelity and homage, was an inſtitution of the 


Lombards, who did not only aſſign lands upon the 
limits, but diſtributed whole countries to be held 
by fidelity and ſervice. Theſe tenures were firſt at 
will, afterwards for a term; then they came to de- 
ſcend to one ſon, afterwards to be an inheritance. 
He that held the fee was obliged upon ſummons to 
arm himſelf and follow his lord's banner, and to ſtand 
by him in all dangers: beſides, he was ſubject t 


* Grot. Prolegom. in Hiſt. Goth. Vand. & Longobard. 
1 Cujacius Feud, I. 1. tit. 1, Lamprid. in Sever. 
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Refumptions. 65 


the payment of tributes, aids, or ſubſidies. As 
the Prince conferred theſe fees upon great lords 


and barons, ſo theſe barons came to confer them upon 


others. The Germans had antiently ſomething of 
the like nature; but from Italy they paſſed into 
France, and from France into England. And cer- 
tainly it was a wiſe inſtitution to give a new peo- 
ple, who were to be continually upon their guard, 
either againſt the natives, or foreigners, ſome in- 
tereſt in thoſe lands, for whoſe defence they were 


ſo often to expoſe their perſons. 


When thele northern expeditions had ſucceſs, 
and that a country was ſubdued, there was aſſigned 
to the Prince, or he took to himſelf, part of the 
land, which he held in demeſne, from which, and 
by the profits and ſtrength the tenures produced, 
he maintained himſelf in war and in peace, with- 
out laying, in antient times, any other burden 
upon his people. And without doubt, our Kings 
were molt happy when they hved upon this revenue 
of the crown, which was neither grievous by its 
weight, or novelty. What the Prince thus received 
came cheartully, becauſe the people had good bar- 
gains from the crown. It is true, they who held 
by military ſervice, were at more expence in time 
of war; but it was the nature of their tenure, and 
they bore it; nor did a warlike race of men, diſ- 


like now and then to be in action. And it is pro- 


bable, our firſt Princes choſe to ſubſiſt from a re- 
venue that would be paid without murmuring, 
and which they might call their own, rather than 
upon the manufactures and trade of their ſubjects, 


as was practiſed by eaſtern Kings and the Roman 
Egmperors, who were always laying freſh impoſitions 
upon their people, which ill ſuited with the tree 
genius of the men theſe northern Princes were to 


GOVETN. 
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Thoſe loads upon induſtry, high cuſtoms, and n 
what we call exciſes, were afoot in the Roman 3 3 th 


empire, but not thought of 1 in theſe Gothick ſettle. ch 
ments: it is true, from the time Kings have deſi. it 
red greater armies than their crown. revenues would th 
maintain, ſuch impoſitions have heen revived in tin 
theſe parts of Europe. = bu 
Theſe kind of taxes, from which this ſide of the dir 
world had been exempt for ſeveral ages, were re. wi 
newed by ambitious Princes, who had great thoughts, | Fr 
and ſmall territory; of which kind, were Ferdinand ©: pe: 
and Alphonſo of Aragon, Kings of Naples, and for 
Lodowick Sforza, duke of Milan,“ who harraſſed the 
their countries with theſe ſort of duties, to ſuch a anc 
degree, as at laſt it produced an univerſal defection in 
of their people. By theſe ways and means of raiſ- ciei 
ing money, Lodowic Sforza had heaped up ſucha lan 
maſs of wealth, that not 8 years before Milan was 
taken, he ſhewed ſeveral foreign miniſters, by way 


of oſtentation, beſides jewels, and other ſort ofß © 
riches, in no ſmall quantity, to the value of 
1,500,000 ducats : a vaſt ſum for thoſe times. The 
Kings of Naples had likewiſe ſcraped up a great 
treaſure, by the like methods. But what did all 
this end in? Theſe exactions had ſo provoked the 
people, that neither the innocence nor virtue of 
Ferdinand, Alphonſo's fon, nor the dark wiſdom 


— b er — 4 8 R % ; » - 
c n Sr n n 


and ſubtilties of Lodowick, could avail them in Sn 
time of danger, inſomuch, that they both loſt their: © d 
dominions to the French, without hardly ftrikinga 7 © d 
ſtroke. The feceſſities, introduced by the long wars Bob. 
in Italy, brought theſe ſort of taxes more in vogue, A 
and they were chiefly made uſe of by the little trad 
Princes there, who erected to themſelves tyrannies of t 
in ſeveral cities. Not long after, this way of raiſing Four 


* Guicciard, I. 2. & 4. 
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money got footing in Spain, and the tax was called 
the * Alcabala, by which, the King was to have 
che tenth part of all that was fold, or exchanged; 
it was firſt laid towards defraying the expences of 
the wars of Granada, againſt the Moors, and con- 
tinued for ſome time, though the war was ended ; 
but by the authority of that great miniſter, Car- 
dinal Ximenes, it was aboliſhed. They had like- 
wiſe taxes upon the conſumption, long ago in 
France, as in the reign of + Chilperic, which the 
people thought ſo burthenſome, that many there- 
fore deſerted their country, and we hear not of 
them again in their hiſtories, till ſome ages after, 
and the manner by which they are now collected 
in that Kingdom came from Italy. But the an- 
cient revenue of the Kings of France, conſiſted in 
land. Mezeray ſays, T Le revenue des Rois 
« conſiſtoit en terres ou domains, & en impoſts 
« qui fe prenoient ſur les Gaulois ſeulment, car il 
« eſtoit odieux d' en prendre ſur les Francois, 
« on les levoit quelques uns en argent, quelques- 
autres en denres. Quand on fit Þ arpantage ou 
e partage des terres les rois en eurent pour leur 
portion quantite des plus belles ſpecialement aux 
Dans toutes ces 
6 terres qui'ls apelloient Ville Fiſcales ils 
« avoient des officers ou ſerviteurs, qui ſe nom- 
« moient Fiſcalins, & celui qui leur commandoit 
*« domeſtique. On amaſſoit les proviſions de bleds, 
de vins, de fourages, de chairs, ſpecialement de 
« venaiſon, & de porc.” | 

And as to excites, gabels, and high duties upon 
trade, they were unknown, among the founders 


of the Engliſh government, or of the kingdoms 
round about us. 


* Baudier l' Aminſt. du Card. Ximen. cap. 3. 
+ Mezeray vie de Chilp. Vie de Clotaire. 
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We haye been compelled to look thus far back. in. 
ward, and to repair to the fountain-head, and FR v 
original of this government, in order to illuſtrate Xx 
what we are going to lay down in this ſection, 
which is, , 

I. That in forming this conſtitution, our an- 
ceſtors took care to make ample proviſion for- 
maintaining the King's crown and dignity. : 

II. That, when thoſe lands and revenues had 
been parted with, which were allotted for his and 7 
the ſtate's ſervice, parliaments have ſeldom failed 
to relieve and reſtore his affairs, by acts of reſump- 
£10n. | 

William the Norman, when he had ſubdued 
Harold, and got quiet poſſeſſion of the crown, 
made a general ſurvey of the whole kingdom. 
There was already a ſurvey, remaining at Win- 
cheſter, which had been taken by King Altred's 7 
order, about two hundred years before. Williams 
ſurvey was called Doom's-day-book, in which 
there was ſet down a catalogue of all the tenants 
in capite, or ſerjanty, that held lands in every 
county. In this account, the King is always placed 
firſt, and his, and the crown lands, deſcribed under 


the title of Terra Regis; and in every one of : land 
theſe counties the King had lands and mannors. had 
The great and little Doom's-day-book, contained eſtat 
the deſcription of all England, Weſtmoreland, 7 after 
Cumberland, Northumberland, and part of Wales 3 Part 
excepted. There were appropriated to the crown * 2 diſtri 
1422 mannors, or lordſhips, beſides lands and Autt— 
farms in Middleſex, Shropſhire, and Rutlandſhire; By 
over and above which, there were quit-rents, paid vr 
out of ſeveral mannors. Inſomuch, that Orde- a fait 
ricus Vitalis ſays +, William the Iſt, had coming 51 


Vide Pgom's-day-book. + Fol. 523, 
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Reſumpt ions. 69 
in+ 1, 61 10 12d. per diem of ſterling money, 
which, the value of money in thoſe days conſidered, 
was a prodigious income. * Jervais of Tilbury 
ſays indeed, that at that time, all the King's 
tenants paid their rents in Kind: but this will 
appear manifeſtly otherwiſe, to any one that looks 
into Doom's-day-book. 

And though Ordericus may have given us an 

account ſomewhat too large, yet conſideting the 
number and value of his mannors, and the number 
of knights fees, which were 60,000, out of which 
eſcuage might be levyed in times of action, he had, 
without doubt, a very great revenue, either for 
peace or war. 
Sir Robert Cotton + ſays, the article of Terra 
Regis, in Doom's-day-book, conſiſted in ſuch 
lands as King William found Edward the Confeſ- 
for had been in poſſeſſion of, and that to alienate 
this revenue from the crown, was held impious 
by our fore-fathers. | 

Moſt certainly, in this univerſal furvey, there 
was inſerted whatever the Kings had claimed tg 
the time of Edward : But there was good reaſon 
to think that he added to the Terra Regis, ſuch 
lands as he pretended were forfeited by thoſe who 
had ingaged in the battle of Haſtings, and the 
eſtates of the barons, and other great men, who 
afterwards from time to time revolted from him : 
part of which lands he annexed to the crown, 
diſtributing the reſt, with a reſervation of certain 
quit-rents, amotig his Norman followers. 

By this accompt it appears, that this founder of 


our preſent government, left to ſucceeding Kings 
a fair inhefitance, ſufficient to maintain their eſtate 
and dignity at home, and capable to defend the 
realm againſt invaſions from abroad. 


7 Cotton. Poſt. p. 179. 
But 


ſerv. Tilb. Dial. de Scacc. 
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F 


But this model of a politick conſtitution, eaſy = 
both to King and people, was ſomewhat ſhaken, 7 4 
even by his next ſucceſſor, William Rufus, Woo | 
not only waſted the vaſt treaſure left by his father, © | 
but alſo run into ſuch profuſeneſs, as forced him gra 
to harraſs the whole kingdom. He alienated the cou 
crown- lands: And Daniel ſays, He was com- ö 9 

lled to reſume his own grants. William of mal 

almſbury, ſpeaking of this prince, ſays, + : hav 
«« Plures patrimonia ſua effudere inconſulte largi- blo 
« endo. Quid vero eſt ſtultius quam quod Þ 
% libenter facias curare ne diutius facere pofſis? 7 — 


% Itaque quidem cum non habent quod dent ad 
c rapinas convertuntur majuſque odium aſſe- 
« quuntur ab 1s quibus auferunt quam beneficium 
« ab us quibus contulerunt.” | 

Henry the Iſt, who ſucceeded, had all the qua- 
lifications belonging to a wiſe and provident ruler, 
He brought to puniſhment Ranulphus Biſhop of 
Durham, who had been the chief adviſer of all the 
irregularities, profuſions, and exactions of the laſt 
reign : 4 He hkewiſe took into his own poſſeſſion, 
all his father's lands and lordſhips in Normandy, 
which his brother had ſquandered away, and by 
the judgment of wife men, made thoſe gifts void 
which imprudently had been beſtowed upon unde- 
ſerving perſons. 

After the death of Henry, Stephen, the third 
fon of the Earl of Blois, by Adela the fourth 
daughter of William the Iſt, was elected King. 

"| He found in his uncle's treaſury 100,000 J. beſides 
In | plate and jewels of an immenſe value; having no 
; good title to the crown, he was forced to purchaſc 
the good will of the principal men by gifts: 
« .$ Multi ſiquidem, quos vel nobilitas generis, vel 
* Dan. p. 44. + Will. Malms. p. 122. 4 
1 Ord. Vit, tol. 822. Will. Malms. Hiſt. Nov. p. 180. 
3 be mag- . 4 
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Reſumptions, »t 
t magnitudo animi, vel potius viridioris ætatis 
tc audacia ad illicita præcipitabat, a rege hi prædia, 
« hi caſtella, poſtremo quæcunque ſemel collibu- 
« jſſet, petere non verebantur:“ And with theſe 
grants he bought the diſſembled affection of his 
courtiers. * Malmſbury calls it Simulatam ad 
« tempus pacem;“ for all this liberality could not 
make the nobles faithful to him, his whole reign 
having been nothing but a ſcene of treachery and 
bloodſhed. At laſt he was forced to come to 
terms of agreement with his kinſman Henry Fitz- 
Empreſs, of which one article was, that he ſhould 
reſume thoſe grants, + Regalia paſſim a proce- 
« ribus uſurpata rex in ſua recipiet.” 

And purſuant to this agreement did Henry 
the IId act when he came to the crown, which is 
to be the more admired in him, becauſe he was a 
ſtranger born, ſon of the Earl of Anjou, and 
fucceeding by Maud his mother's title, and be- 
cauſe the crown revenue was got into powerful 
hands, able to give him ſtrong oppoſition ; but 
nothing could ſtand before his courage and perſe- 
verance : he reſumed the lands which King Stephen 
had given among his followers. William Earl of 
Albemarl pretended to oppoſe him in Northum- 
berland, but he brought him to reſtore what be- 
longed to the crown, as he did likewiſe Hugh 
Mortimer, „ Conſiderans autem rex quod 
« regnt redditus & dominica per molliciem regis 
„Stephani ad dominos multos jam deveniſſent, 
præcepit ea cum omni integritate infra tempus 
** certum a quibuſcunque detentoribus reſignari & 
m jus ſtatumque revocari.” He alſo took upon 
him to baniſh foreigners, particularly the Flemings, 
who had nefted here in hopes of booty under a 

* Ibid. I M. Par. p. 86. 

] Chronicon Johannis Brompton, col. 1046, 
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72 Reſumpttons, 


looſe reign : © * Rex tenuit curiam ſuam apud 
gBeremundeſiam, ubi cum principibus ſuis de 
« ſtatu regni & pace reformanda tractans, propo- 
« ſuit animo alienigenas gentes de regno propel- 
« lere.” Matthew Paris ipeaking of this prince, 
ſays, „f Qui continuo in regem promotus, cæpit 
in jus proprium revocare verbes, caſtella & villas 
& que ad coronam ſpectabant; altenigenas, & 
« maxime Flandrenſes de regno expellendo, & 
« quoſdam Picudocomites quibus Rex Stephanus 
« pene omnia ad fiſcum pertinentia minus caute 
« contulerat, deponendo.” So that we have here 
the inſtance of a warlike King (for ſuch a cne 
Henry was) greater in revenue and extent of 
toreign dominion than any of his predeceſſors, 
who thought 1 it no derogation to his honour to look 
into thefe matters. 

And this provident care of his had ſuch an 
effect, that his ſon and ſucceſſor Richard the Iſt, 
at his coming to the crown, found in the treaſury 
above / 900,000, beſides plate and jewels; “ In- 
venta ſunt plura quam nongenta millia librarum 
„in auro & argento, præter utenſilia & jocalia, 
« & lapides pretioſos.” But this and much more 
was preſently conſumed in the mad humour which 
at that time had ſeized all the Princes of Europe 
of making war for the Holy-land. To furniſh 
himſelf for this expedition Richard ſold ſeveral 
parcels of the crown revenue. 5 Hoveden ſays, 
« Rex expoſuit venditioni omnia quæ habuit, 


te ſcil. caſtella, villas & prædia;“ but the lands 


thus granted away he did refume. || Daniel ſays, 
that after his ſecond coronation, which was at 
Wincheſter, he not only reſumed tlie mannors he had 


fold to the Biſhops of Wincheſter and Durham, but 


* Gerva. chron. col. 1377. + M. Par. p. 92. 
1 M. Par. 152. $ Hoved. p. 658. Dan. p. bs: 
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Reſumptions. 73 


= whatſoever other ſales he had made of the demeſns 


of the crown, © alledging, that it was not in his 


_ © power to alien any thing appertaining to the 


« {ame whereby his ſtate was to ſubſiſt.“ Graf- 


ton ſays*, © That after his ſecond coronation he 


« called a parliament, by the authority whereof, 
« he reſumed again all patents, and annuities, 
« fees and other grants before his voyage by him 
« ſold and granted, and cauſed the parties to be 
« contented with ſuch revenues and profits as th 

« had received of the ſaid offices or lands, in the 
« time of his abſence: and ſpared not for any 
« ſufficiency of writing that by him before was 
« made.” But, to confirm this, authors may be 
produced of more antiquity than either of theſe. 
+ Knyghton ſays, 4+ Poſt ejus coronationis ſolennia 
« quicquid prius leviter datum aut graviter venun- 
« datum fuerat repetiit, nomine commendati, 
« fructus perceptos pro ſorte computans, ceſſante 
« pacto, titulo & inſtrumento quocunque.” 
+ Brompton ſays, + Denique quod cum ipſe iter 
« verſus orientem arriperet & regnum ipſum mul- 
« tipharie ſciderat, ad integritatem ſatagebat 
<« priſtinam revocare. 9 enim ab illo tunc 
« fuerat datum vel ponderoſe venundatum, ſub 
nomine repetiit commodati; & regiarum poſſeſ- 
ſionum emptoribus dicens, non decet ſublimitati 
« regiæ fœnerari. Illi autem emptores mox regio 


2 © metu attoniti, nulla habita quæſtione de ſorte 
= © non percepta, confeſtim omnia reſignarunt.“ 


In two years of this reign, viz. ann. 1195 and 


4 1196, there were actually raiſed in this kingdom 


1,100,000 marks, which is more than was really 
levied in any two years of the late war; for if we 
conſider the value of money in thoſe times, and 


* Graft. Chron. p. go. + Hen. de Knyghton. col. 2408. 
Ne. 44. 1 Chron. Johan. Brompt. col. 1259. No. 10. cn 
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7 4 Reſumpt jont. 


che proportion it bore with other commodities, 1 


1, 100, ooo was more then, than 11,000,000 are now. 


Hubert the Archbiſhop of Canterbury writing to 1 
for leave to quit the miniſtry ſnews. 


the King 
« * Quod infra biennium proximo preteritum 
c adquiſierat ad opus illius undecies centena millia 
* marcarum argenti de regno Angliz.” The raiſ- 

ing this vaſt ſum is an evident ſign how willing 
the people of England have in other ages been 
to give aids and ſubſidies to martial princes. 


After Richard, King John was elected. This 


was a reign of civil war, taxes, and profuſion ; 
and the character Robert the clerk gave of this 


Prince to Miramamolin the Moor, was very true 


and remarkable. 
K Rex; 
« preſſor ſuorum & fautor alienorum. Leo ſuis 
« fubditis, agnus alienigenis & rebellibus, qui per 
« deſidiam ſuam Normanniæ ducatum & alias 
« multas terras amiſerat; & inſuper Angliæ reg- 
« num amittere vel deſtruere ſitiebat. Pecuniæ 
« extortor inſatiabilis ; poſſeſſionum ſuorum natu- 
& ralium invaſor & deſtructor.“ 

But theſe waſtes were looked into in the reign of 
Henry the IIId, King John's ſon and ſucceſſor; 
not by the Prince himſelf, who was no better a 
manager than his father; but by the barons. 
Knyghton ſays, that after Lewis and the French 
were driven away, © + Omnes alienigenæ ejecti 
« erant de Anglia & omnia caſtella | que Rex 
« Johannes donaverat & tradiderat in cuſtodiam 
40 an enarum fuerunt reſeiſita in manu regis.” 


« + Potius fuit tyrannus quam 


This King laying open his neceſſities to the barons * 


and his council, ſaid, The crown revenues would 


potius ſubverſor quam gubernator; op- F 


br 
; 
3 
* 


ſcarce afford Mini meat and drink. To whom they 4 


* Ro. Hovedon, p. 767, 768. 
Knyghton col. 2429. Ne. 40. 


+ M. Paris, p. 244. 


anſwered, 
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Neſumptiont. 75 


anſwered, He might be rich out of his own, if he 


Z would ſet ſome bounds to his liberality, and look 
into his own affairs, and into the proceedings of 
© ſome of his officers : they named no body to him, 
but he underſtood whom they meant, and called ſe- 
veral of his miniſters to accompt, and brought them 


to reſtitution. "The words of the hiſtorian in this 


4 place are very obſervable, when the Ling had laid 


open his wants. Tunc conſiliarii regis reſpon- 
« derunt, fi pauper es tibi imputes, qui honores 


& cuſtodias ac dignitates vacantes ita in alios 


te transfers, & a fiſco alienas; quod nec in divitiis 


> « auri vel argenti, ſed ſolo nomine rex debeas 


« appellari. Nam anteceſſores veſtri, reges mag- 


= ©« nifici & in omni divitiarum gloria ditiſſimi, non 


« aliunde, ſed ex regni redditibus & emolumenti 

« theſauros impreciabiles congreſſerunt. At Rex 
« ab eis inſtructus, quas nominatim exprimere 
« tutum forſitan non eſſet cœpit a vicecomitibus 
« & ballivis, alliiſque miniſtris ſuis, de redditibus 
« &rebus omnibus ad fiſci commodum ſpectantibus, 
< ratiocinium exigere : et quoſlibet de fraude con- 


e yictos, a ſuis officiis deponens, exegit ab eis 


« pecuniam ſuam, etiam cum uſuris; & tenens 
“ coarctabat eos, donec redderent debitum-univer- 
« ſum.” This Prince was the firſt who brought 
ſtrangers into his councils, and the management of 
his buſineſs; Poictevins and Britons, to whom he 
gave all the power, and among whom he laviſhed 
all his crown revenue, and the treafure' of the 
kingdom. + Invitavit paulatim tot MMAuvien- 
& ſium legiones, quod totam fere Angliam repleve- 


= © runt, quorum Rex agminibus quocunque perge- 


bat, vallatus inceffit.” But in 1234 he was 
compelled by his barons to baniſh theſe ſtrangers : 


* M. Paris, p. 376. + Ibid. p. 386. 
yet 


76 Refumptions. 


yet he returned quickly to the ſame bad meaſures, ; : 
inſomuch, that his brother Richard, Earl of Corn. 
wal, told him, that he robbed his own country to 


give it to ſtrangers, and the kingdom's enemies, 


In this looſe reign, the * money of England was 


corrupted : but nothing angered the people more 
than the immoderate wealth he beſtowed upon 
foreigners, namely, his brothers by the mother, 
and particularly to his Poictevins; + Eſchaetas & 


<« reditus vacantes, alienigents 1gnotis, 1lliteratis, | 


* 


ſcurrilibus, & penitus indignis non deſtitit dif. 
< tribuere, ut ſic ſuorum naturalium corda inſana- 
« bilius ſauciaret.“ While things were thus go- 


verned, private men enriched themſelves with the 


publick ſpoil, as for example J John Manſel, who 


brought his eſtate. to 4000 marcs per annum. 
But art laſt at a parliament held at Oxford, & Peter 
of Savoy, William de Valence, and the Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, the King's half brothers, with the 
other foreigners, were baniſned, Ubi ſtatutum 
« erat || quod ad terras ſuas quas in partibus 
“ tranſmarinis habebant transfretarent.” And 
that immoderate wealth they had gathered here, 
was not permitted to be carried away, but was 
** ſeized upon, and confiſcated to the King's uſe. 
In this colloguy, the Barons told him, that he was 
in debt, and ruined by the ſtrangers about him, 


who had conſumed all, ſo that he was forced to 


give tallies for the victuals of his table. . Do- 
<«< mine Rex, inter manus alienigenarum res utique 


4 tuag male agitur & diverſimode tractatur, nam 


4 conſumptis univerſis multo jam deprimeris, ere 
„ alieno, & datis pro cibariis tuis talleis, verſus es 


* M. Par. p. 733. 747. f Ibid. p. 850. 
$ Ibid. p. 973. || Knyghton col. 2445. No. 40. 
% M, Par. 973. .+ Knyghton col. 2445. Ne. 10. 
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T Ibid. p. 859. 
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e jn ſcandalum in omni populo tuo:“ The conſe- 


quence of this profuſion, was grievous taxes; the 


taxes produced diſcontents, theſe diſcontents, en- 
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couraged Simon Montford and others to begin 
that civil war, in which this King had been loſt, 
but for the courage and conduct of his ſon. 
In the reign of Edward the Iſt, we do not find 
there was any reſumption; but anno 1289, the 
© legiſlative authority did very wiſely interpoſe in 
= correcting the abuſes of Weſtminſter-Hall, * fining 
7 all the judges for their corruptions and extortions. 
Sir Ralph Hengham (who had been Chief Juſtice 
of the higher bench, and Commiſſioner for the 
overnment of the kingdom, in the King's ab- 
ſence) paid 7000 marcs; Sir Edward Stratton paid 
34,000 marcs; Thomas Wayland, found the 
oreateſt delinquent, forfeited all his eſtate : the 
whole ſet paid among them 100,000 marks, 
which, for thoſe days, was a prodigious ſum. 

The next reign of Edward the IId, gives the 
proſpect of civil wars, treachery, bloodſhed, and 
a view of all the calamities that are the conſequences 
of a riotous and profuſe court. 

The unbounded favour of this prince to his 
minion Pierce Gaveſton made Earl of Cornwal, 
and the waſte which the ſaid Earl had made in the 
crown-revenue, ſo provoked the peers, that they 
never reſted till they had obtained an inſtrument 
impowering ſeveral eccleſiaſtical and lay lords, 
to make certain ordinances for the good of the 
kingdom, which initrument, and ordinances made 
by virtue of it, were afterwards ratified in parlia- 
ment. 

Among other things, it was then ordered, That 
tne crown- revenue ſhould not be alienated. 


„ * Vide Dan. p. 160. Mat, Weſt. p. 414. No. 10, and 
* Knygh ton col. 2466, ; 
2 “ Dere- 


78 Reſumptions. 
+ Derecheif ordein eſt pur les detres le Roy 


ne de rent, ne de franchiſe, ne d*eſchete, ne de 


ment, ne a nul autre ſauns conſeil & aſſent 
des dits ordenoures, ou de la greinder partie de 


Roy juſques ſon eſtat ſoit avenantment releve, 
&c." 
There 1s this remarkable in the record, That 


DS. M RM A a A m W a nw oa;a 


they bound up themſelves, as well as others, from 


receiving any part of the King's lands, as we 
may ſuppoſe, not thinking it fair for them who 


had the power, to keep the purſe ſhut to others, 


and to open it for themſelves. 

They took likewile care of a reſumption. 4 Et 
puis derecheife pur ſe que la corone eſt tant 
abeiſſee. & demembree par diverſes donns, nous 
* ordinons, qe tous les donns qe ſont donez au 
damage du Roy & deſcreſſe de la corone, puis 
la commiſſion a nous fait, des chaſteaux, villes, 


terres, & tenements, & baylez, gardez, & mar. 


riages, eſchetes, & reles queconques queles ſoint, 
* auſſibien en Gaſcoin, Irland, Gales & Eſcoce, 
comme en Engleterre, ſoint repellez & nous les 
repellons de tout, ſanz eſtre redonnez a meiſmes 


ceux, ſanz comun aſſent en parlement: et que 


+ fi tien maner des dons ou reles ſoint deſormes 
. donez encontre la form avantdit, ſanz aſſent 
de ſon barnage, & ce en parlement, tant qe ces 
« dettes ſoint acquittees & ſon eſtate avenantment 
« releves, ſoint tenus pour nuls, & ſoit le pernout 
* puny en parlement par agard del barnage.* 


+ Rot. Ord. 5 Edw. II. No. z. t Ibid. No. 7. 


acquiter, & ſon eſtate relever, & le plus ho- 
nourablement mainteiner, que nul don de terre 


gard ne marriage, ne baillie ſe face a nul des 
ditz ordenours durant leur poer del dit ordein- © 


eux au moins, mes totes les choſes deſquex | 
profits poit ſurdre ſoĩent enpruees al profit le 
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 Refumptions, 79 


It is true, theſe ordinances were revoked in the 


* parliament which this King held at York, the 


15th of his reign, juſt after he had defeated and 
put to death Thomas, Earl of Lancaſter, with 
many other of the barons. Byt his rigid pro- 
ceeding with thoſe who had fought in defence of 
their country's freedom, and his immoderate fa- 
your and boynty to the Spencers, Earls of Win- 
cheſter and Gloſter, with all his other miſ- 
government, loſt him both his crown and life, in 
2 ſhort time after. 

It is to be preſumed, that what the parliament 
had done in Edward the IId's reign, to hinder the 
favourites from making depredations upon the 
crown-revenue, had effectually ſtopped the evil, 
becauſe we do not find there was any need of an 
act of reſumption in Edward the IIId's time. 

There is no part of our hiſtory more remark- 
able than the life of Richard the IId, grandſon of 
Edward the IIId; and no times afford ſo many 
precedents of liberty aſſerted, and of the exceſſes 
of regal power, with the corruption of bad mi- 
niſters, as this unfortunate reign : but miſ-govern- 
ment will of neceſſity bring on good laws in the 
end: the laviſh temper of this Prince, his un- 
reaſonable favour to the Duke of Ireland, to 


Michael de la Pool Earl of Suffolk his chancellor, 


bard 
3 
6 . 
* 
* * 


, 
3 


7 
* 
7 

* 


and others, with his looſe and careleſs adminiſtration, 
produced the parliaments of 1oth, 11th, and 13th 
Richard the IId, by which his power was cir- 
cumicribed and bounded. It is true 21 Richard 


the IId, he procured a repeal of what had been 
formerly ſettled by parliament for welfare of the 


kingdom, in which ſeſſions he got iniquity eſta- 


o 


Great Statute Roll from Hen. the IIId, to 21 Edw. the 
bliſhed 


Ad, M. 31. Bibl., Cott, Claud. 
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bliſhed by a law; but the concluſion of all this : : 


mil- government was, that he incurred ſo much the 


public hatred as to be deſerted by the whole people, ] 


and in a ſolemn manner to be depoſed. 


The exceſſes of the court, and rapine of the 
miniſters in thoſe days, and towards the latter end 


of Edward the IIId, produced acts of reſumption. 


The Commons pray that all kind of gifts 


whatſoever, made by King Edward the IIId, may 


be examined; if worthily beſtowed, to be con. 
firmed, if otherwiſe to be revoked. * Item il; © 
. 2 pur ceo que la corone eſt moult abaiſſe 
| demembre pardivers donns donez en temps 


de notre Seignour que Nieux aſſoille, & queux 
donns il eftroit malement deceux & en pluſteurs 
perſonnes malement emploeis, come home le poet 


declarer, a grand damage de lui, & de notre 


Seigneur la Roy q'ore eſt, ſi bien des chaſteaux, 
villes, terres, tenements, baillez, gardes, mar. 
riages, eſchetes, & releves, auſſi bien en Gai- 


coigne, Irlande, come en Engleterre, qe pleſe 2 


c 
C 
6 
* 
— 
— 
C 
C 
5 
notre Seignour le Roy, & ſon conſeil faire exa- 
miner par les rolles de chancellerie, du temps 
notre Seigneur le Roi, qi Dieux aſſoile, queux 
0 donnes, & a queux, & quelle ſomme ils amon- 
tent qi aviendront, a trop haut ſomme fans 
© doute, & qe ſur ceo ils ſoĩient ſagement examines, 
« 
c 
= 
8 
- 
8 
C 
0 


aſqueux ils eſtoĩient donez notablement & profi- 


tablement, pur le Roi & le roialme, & es queux 
notre dit Seigneur cſtoit deceux, & ſes donns 


malement employez, & queux tous ceux aſ. 


2 notre dit Seigneur eſtoit deceux, & (| 
ont malement employes, y puiſſent eſtre de tout 
repelez, ſanz etre redonez as memes ceux, ou 4 


nul autre, tanqe ſes dettes ſoient acquites & 


Kot. Parl. 1 R. II. No. 48. left 
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leſtat de nos tres honoures Seigneurs les fitz de 
notre Seigneur qi Dieux aſſoile, qi ſont poures a 


ditz donns ette relevez, & ſoit le pernour quenſy 
ad notre dit Seigneur deceux punis en ceſt pre- 


£ 

14 
leur eſtat, y purra avenantement per aſcuns des 

1 

C 


© < ſent parlement, ſelonc ſon deſert par agarde de 
| © barronage, en ſupportation du charge qe > le com- 
mune people y convient porter: "ratifiantz & 
confirmantz a ceux qi ont deſerve, les donns en 
manere come notre dit Seigneur, qi Dieux al 
ſoile, leur avoit grantez conſiderant a cheſcun 
ſon longe ſervice, & ſon deſert, & regardant 


„ {1] pleaſe a notre Seigneur, as tous ceux qe ſervi- 
rent a noſtre dit Seigneur, ſon aiel, qe font ſans 


* © rewarde pur lour ſervice. 


Reſp. * Les Signeurs de continuel counſcil 


ſerront chargez de veer & examiner lez ditz 


« donns, & les conditions eſtates & deſerts des 


Anno 3 Richard IId, The Speaker fays, if the 
King = reaſonably g vers in his expences, 
within and without the realm, he ſhould have 
little need to charge his commons, who were 
already much impoveriſhed. « * Diſt qe lour 
ſembloit a la dite commune, que fi lour Seig- 
neur lige euſt eſte bien, & reaſonablement gover- 


*< nez en les deſpenſes par dedeins le royalme, & 


3 

; 
4 perſonnes & en ultre fair ce qe reſon demande. 
3 

; 


N £ 3 


autrement, 1] neuſt ore beſoigne de leur aide 


per chargeant ſa dite commune, quore eſt trop 
£ poure, &c. 


onns Anno 5 Richard IId, The King ſays, he will 


X qi 


| ö 5 
* no grant without the aſſent of the Lords of 
pus council, till he ſhall be our of debt. + lem, 


4 


* Rot. Parl. 3 Rich. II. No. 12. 
+ Rot. Parl. 5 Rich. JI. P. 1 Ne. 7g. 
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« Prient les communes, qil pleſe au Roi notre = 
Seigneur, qil puiſſe au preſent eſtre eſcript en 
rolle de parlement, coment ordenez eſt, per lu, 
© nos autres Se:gneurs, & toute la commune, qe 61 

| de deſore en aprez, nul donn de terre, de rente, 
de garde, ne de marriage, ne de uul manee , 

1 eſchete ſoit grantez a nulluy, tanqe le Roi note 
1 dit Seigneur ſoit hors de dette, & hors des tie! Et 
4 charges de guerre, come y ad au preſent, & i Ml 
14 aucune perſone demande aucune donn au con- oy: 
4 traiere de cette petition perde les ſervice & = 
14 * compagnie notre dit Signeur pur toujours apres. ( 
1 Reſp. Il ne ſemble mye honeſt ne choſe 427 
| * * choſe honourable au Roy, ne a ſa dignitee, ql * 
17 ſe lieroit a telle guiſe peront il ent fuiſt ſi oultre- 6:6 
70 ment conſtreint, mais pleſt au Roy & il voet paar 8 
kf le bien de luy meſmes & de ſon roialme, ſo 7 , > 
#19 « reſtreindre, & abſtenir a doner ou granter a au 4 
wa cune perſone, terre, rente, garde, marriage, o «c ſe 
Ft eſchete, fans laſſent & accord des ſeigneurs & f 
17. autres de ſon conſeil. 1 
Wl Anno 6 Richard IId, The Commons among 
10 other things pray, that the King will appoint good that 
71 orders about his perſon, ſo as he may live within Che 
4 his revenues, and that all profits and gifts may be Sar. 
Wy employed upon the wars, to the eaſe of the com: the 
FA mons. Come autrement ordeigner, qe bone , 
ll. i governail ſoit mye entour votre honourable pe. re 
WH 6 Bi ſi qe vous purres honeſtement & roiĩalment qe 
I | * viver, deinz les revenues de votre roialme, & x pe 
Wi * toutes maneres des gardes, marriages, releiſ, « pe 
«ig « eſchetes, forfaitures, & toutes autres commod. gau 
17 * tees, puiſſent eſtre gardes pur vos guerres, & ei fo 
1 defens de votre royalme, & nul part aillou n qe 
14 * Rot, Parl. 6 Rich. II. N-. 42. 1 
4 done: 1 n 
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Reſumption s. 83 
done: en ſupportation & aide de vos poures 
« communes & grant honouf & profit a vous. 

Reſp. Le Roy eſt de bone voluntee & le de- 
« fire moelt entirement de fair & ordonner en ce 
© cas per lavis des ſeigneurs de ſon rotalme ce qe 
« luy ſemblera mieulx affaire pur ſon honour & 
« profit.” 

Anno 9 Richard the IId, it was enacted, that 
all the revenues, as well in the Exchequer, as 
elſewhere, ſhould be laid up for one whole year, 
without any diminution thereof by gift. + Item, 
Que ordein ſoit en eſpecial qe tous les revenues 
notre ſeigneur le Roy, ſi bien en PEſchequer, 
comme aillours, ſoient ſauuement gardez per un 
an entier ſans eſtre donez a uully per uul grant, 
en ſupportation de noſtre ſeigneur le Roy, & de 
ſon people qe pleſe a notre ſeigneur le Roy de 
charger & commander les ſeigneurs du conſeil, 
© ſes officiers en plein parlement, qe rien ne ſoit 
fait au contraire. 

Reſp. Le Roy le voet. 

Anno 11 Richard the IId, The Commons pray, 
that no hereditaments, or other profits, then el: 
cheated to the King, be granted to any during the 
wars, and that no perſon preſume to crave any of 
the ſame. 4 Item prient les communes, qe 
toutes maneres de ſeignouries, tertes, tenements, 
rents, ſervices, biens, poſſeſſions & chateaux 
geconques, forfaits a notre Seigneur le Roy, 
per cauſe des jugemens rendus devers les 
* perſones adjugez en ceſt preſent parlement, & 
* auxint toutes autres terres; tenements, eſchetes, 
* forfeitures, gardes, marriages, & autres profits 
gqeconques queux ſont, ou deviendront en la meins 


r 


* 


+ Rot. Parl. 9 Rich. II. No. 42. 
I Rot. Parl. 11 Rich. II. p. 1. No. 24. 
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10 


du Roi per qeconqe cauſe demoergent entirement | 


en la main du Roywnoſtre Seigneur durant les 


guerres, pur acquiter ſes dettez & en eide de 
meintenir ſon eſtat & enſement eu eaſe and ſup- 
portation de ſes pauvres communes du roialme 
nient contreſteant aſcun grant ou garrant fait a 
aſcunnys avant ceſtheures & qe nul homme 
greindre ne meindre, en Phoſtiel du Roy, ne 
entour la perſone du Roy ne autre qeconqe, de 
quel eſtat ou condition quil ſoit, en privee, nen 
appert, ſoit ſy hardy a demander ou preinder de 
donn noſtre Seigneur le Roy, aſcuns des Seig- 
niouries, terres, tenements, rents, ſervices, biens, 
poſſeſſions, eſchetes, forfeitures, gardes, mar- 
riages, chateaux, ou profits ſuſdits, ou autres 
profits, on revenues qeconques, durant les guer- 
res, come deſſus, ſur peine de fortaire le double 
devers noſtre Seigneur le Roy, & repelle de 
meſme la choſe iſſint demandez, & etre reint & 
impriſonnes a la volonte du Roy. Purvus toutes 
voys, qe ſi aſcun home eit terres tenements ou 
poſſeſſions du grant notre Seigneur le Roy, ou 
daſcuns de ſes progeniturs, queux furent parcelles 
de la corone, qe per bon trette enter le conſcil 
du Roy & les poſſeſſcurs des tieux terres & tene- 
ments, meſmes les terres tenements & poſſeſſions 
potent eſtre rejoints a la dite corone, a profit du 
Roy, grantants autres terres tenements ou poſſc{- 
ſions de les forfaitures avant ditz en eſchange 
pur les terres tenements & poſſeſſions de la coro- 
ne ſuſdite, & ſy les Seigneurs ou autres qi ont 
terres ou tenements de la corone, come deſſus, 
ne voellent volontairement a ce aſſentir, ne ac- 
corder, qils eint & enjoient lours terres & tene- 
ments de la corone avant ditz, come ils ont eu 
a devant, & qe les grants officiers du royalme 
te avis des Scigneurs du conſcil, cient poer de 
vendre 
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Reſumptions. 85 
vendre parcelles deles dites forfeitures per leur 
bone diſcretion, & qe le grant ſur tiel vendue 
ſoit ferme & eſtable. 

Reſp. Le Roi le voet, forpris d' offices & 
baillis, & ce qil a donne en ceſt preſent parle- 
ment, iſſint, qendroit de forfeitures adjuges en 
ceſt parlement, ſi aſcun pretend davoir droit ou 
intereſt en 1celles, ſue au conſeil, fil luy ſemble 
affaire, & droit luy ſera fait. 
The miſgovernment of this prince not only in 
his revenues, but in all the duties of his high 
office, with his profuſion and partiality to his 
favourites, made way for a very great revolution, 
and drew on ſo much hatred of the people, as at 
laſt all his ſubjects withdrew their allegiance from 
him, and choſe another, King Henry the IVch, 
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Anno 1. Hen. IVth, The commons pray, that 


>> the lands, parcel of the crown revenue, granted 


away by Edward IIId, and Richard IId, may be 
reſumed. * + Item, Touchant terres, tenements, 
& rents, ou autres poſſeſſions, queconques, qe 
furent parcelle de la corone, ou des Seignouries 
de la corone, en temps Seigneur Edward le 
* tierce, Roi d'Engleterre, ou en temps Richard, 
* darrein Roi d'Engleterre, nient donez per aſſen: 
du parlement, ne en eſchange pour autres terres, 
* ore demurantz a la corone, qe toutz y ceux ſoint 
rejoints arerea la corone; purveu toutefoitz, que 
* {1 aſcun Seigneur de leſtate Chivaler, ou Eſquire 
pur ſon travaille duement deſervy, eit pur terme 
de fa vie, & nient autrement, qil ne ſoit rebote 
dicelx, devant qil foit autrement guerdonez & 
ſemblablements ſeit feat dela Principalte de 
Galles, de Cornwailee, & de Ceſtre & reſervez 
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tout foits, as citeins & burgeys, parmy tout le 
« roialme, lour libertees & franchiſes, & a lour 
« heirs & ſucceſſors. 


Reſp. * Le Roi ſadvieſera, & par bone advys 


& diſcretion ent fera due remedie. 
Anno 5 


caſtles and houſes, and namely, for his caſtle at 
Windſor which was 


houſes, and notwithſtanding to ſtand to the 


to the great charging of the commons. 


auxint les dicts communes monſtrerent, coment 


ruineuſes, & embuſoignant de grand repris, & 
reperation, & coment les profits dicelles ſont 
donez as diverſes perſones, A le Roi ſupporte 
les charges, come per eſpecial, le chaſtel de 
Windeſore, a qel feuſt aſſignee certain commo- 
ditie, pur la reparation dicelle, & ore meſme 
la commoditie eſt donne as certaines perſones, & 
le Roi ſupporte les charges & auxint es autres 
places, les | pn preignent les profits de 
herbage, & del vert, deins diyerſes les parkes, 
& bois, & le Roi ſupporte les charges de le 
encloſure dicell, & pur ceſtes importunes char- 
ges, & pluſieurs autres, & pur les pluſieurs 
douns des chaſtellx, terres, & ſeignouries, & 
des annuites, faits & donez nient duement, ne 
deſcreteinment, & par eſpecial pur les grandes 
charges & depenſes de le hoſtel d Roi, & pur 
amendement des tielx meſchiefs faire, & pur 
ouſter tielx inconveniences en apres, en ſuppor- 
tation del commune people, les communes 
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* Rot. Par. 5 Hen. IV. Ne. 10. : 
| L prierept 


Hen. IV. The commons pray, that 
the King would provide for the repairing of his 


les chaſtellx & autres manoirs du Roi ſont molt | 


atly in decay, and not to 
grant away the profits of thoſe caſtles, and 
repair 
of the ſame, without which, he could not but run 
* ( Et | 
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a prierent au Roi moelt entierment, & cordiale- 


ment, qe conſiderez les perils imminentes, de 


© < toutz parts per ſes ennemys, & rebelx, comes 


« yont novelx de jour en autre, & coment le cas 
eſt tiel, qe ſi tielx meſchiefs ne ſoient graceouſe- 
« ment remediez, & refourmez en ceſt parlement 
y purroit eſtre qe ſur ſoudeins novelx de arrival 
des enemys, ou per autre voix, meſme ceſt 
© parlement de neceſſite ſeroit de tout depurtiz, & 
diſſolvez, & jamais les Seignours ni les commu- 
nes ſe re- aſſembleroient, pur remedee ne redreſſe 
faire, ſur les meſchiefs ſuſdits, & autres qe 
« Dieux deffende. 

It appears by the purport of this petition, that 
there were certain lands and rents ſet aſide, or 
aſſigned for the repair of Windlfor-caſtle, that 
ancient feat of our Kings, and ſacred to the ho- 
nours and ceremonies of the Garter, and therefore 
particularly provided for with a revenue, by the 
wiſdom of our fore-fathers; yet it ſeems theſe 
lands ſo annexed to Windſor, were at that time 
granted away to ſome great man, or craving 
courtier : But this the houſe of commons did not 
then think reaſonable. 

And the remonſtrance thereupon made, was 
kindly taken by the King: for he anſwered the 
petition in perſon from the throne. + © Et fur 
* ceo meſme noſtre Seignour le Roi moelt graci- 
* ouſement de ſon bouche propre, en plein parle- 
ment, chargea & commenda ſi bien tous les 


A 


* © ditz Seignours, come les ditz Communes, qils 


| < fajorient lour diligence & luy montreroient lours 
bons & ſeins conſeilx, celle partie, pur aide de 


= © luy, & de tout fon roialme. 


Et puis apres les dits communes en meſine 


lle parlement firent reqeſte as ditz Seignours, 


+ Rap. 
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qe come le Rot lour avoit donne tiel charge, 
& mandement, & ceo en ſi haute court de re- 
cord, qils fairoient lour diligence bien & loyal- 
ment ſans curtoſie faire entre eux, en aſcune ma- 
nere, come ils volotent reſpondere devant lue 
Dieux tout puiſſant, & devant noſtre dit Seignour 
le Roi, & a tout le royalme en temps avenir, & 
qe de fur ceo meſme les communes ent fairoient 
ſemblablement de lour partie, & diſoient outre 
meſme les communes, a noſtre dit Seignour le 
Roi, qe ceſtes matiers enſi faits, & accomplez 
en ceſt parlement, il lour troveroit foialx & na- 
turelx liges devers luy de parfaire ſon plaiſir, X 
voloir a lour poiar par le aide de Dieux. 

It is probable, this ſeaſonable care of the houſe 
of commons reſcued for that time, the lands be- 
longing to Windſor caſtle, for from that time theſe 
lands continued in the demeans of the crown, till 
yery lately. 

And ſome years after, viz. anno 31. Henry the 
VIIIth. there paſted an act of parliament expreſly 
to annex ſeveral manors by name to the caſtle and 
honour of Windſor, not to be alienated from it; 
ſo careful were our anceſtors that this noble and 
ancient ſeat of our Kings, ſhould have ſome re- 
venue to keep the houſe and parks in good repair. 

In the ſame year, of Henry the I'Vth. the Com- 
mons rehearſing, how King Edward the IIId. in 
the parliament holden in the 11th. of his reign, 
created his eldeſt fon Duke of Cornwal, and the 
ſame dukedom annexed to the crown, with divers 
hereditaments by his letters patent, by authority 
of the ſame never to be diſmembered, or fold 
away. They therefore pray the King to reſume 
and ſeize, and ſo to unite again to the ſaid dutchy, 
ſuch lands as were fold away by Prince Edward, 
5 King 
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King Richard, or by the King himſelf. Non 
« obſtants encorporation ou union de qel duchee 
per une haute authorite enſi perfaite, puis encea 
« eſt demembrez, ſi bien per diverſes alienations 
« faitz per le avant dit Edward nadgaires Prince, 
come per le darreine Roy Richard, qe fuiſt, & 
per vous. 
Qa pleiſe a vous de voſtre haute diſcretion, ove 
le avis de tous ſeignours eſprituelx & temporelx, 
en ceſt preſent parlement aſſemblez, conſiderantz la 
union dudit Duchee, en la manere avantdite, 
« fait de requiler tout ceo, qe dedit Duchee eſt 
« demembrez, & per authorite de parlement de 
« reſeiſer & rejoindre a dit Duchee, come il fuſt 
a devant non obſtant aſcune alienation. 

« Qele petition lue & entendue fuiſt reſpon- 
dus en les parolles quenſuent. 

* + Accordez eſt per le Roi, & les Seignours en 
« parlement, qe le dit Mounſeignour le Prince, 
per lavys de ſon counſeil, eit briefs de Scir. fac. 
Ou autre recoverer le mieltz qil avoir purra, 


 @ 


par les eſtatutes & leys du roialme, ſolonc ceo 


« qe le cas requiert, &c.* Wherein ſhall be allowed 
no protection, or praying in aid of the King, 
unleſs it be for Sir John Cornwale and Elizabeth 
his wife, late wife of John Holland Earl of Hunt- 
ington, and for ſuch perſons to whom the King is 
bound by warrantie. Sinon en cas qe le Roi 
ſoit expreſſement tenuz a la grantie, &c. 

Anno 6 Hen. IVth, the commons pray, That 
the King would reſume the crown- lands. Pleiſe 
* a tres excellent & tres redoute Seignour, noſtre 
* Seignour le Roi, pur profit du Roi, & encreſce 
de ſa corone, & ſupportation des pauvres com- 


Rot. Parl. 5 Hen. IV. No. 22. verſus finem. 
1 Reſp, J Rot. Parl. 6 Hen, IV. No. 14. 
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les petitions qenſuent. 
Pur ceo qe la corone del roialme d'Engleterre, 
eſt grantement emblemiſſez, & anientiſſez, per 
grandez & outrageouſes dons, faits as diverſes 
perſones, ſi bien eſprituelx comme temporelx, 
des terres, tenements, fee fermes, franchiſes, li- 
bertees, & autre poſſoſſions dycelles, Soit ordeigne 
en ceſt preſent parlement, pur profit du Roi, & 
du rotalme, & ſupportation des communes, qe 
tous chateaux, manoirs, ſeignouries, terres, tene- 
ments, fees & advoeſons, fee fermes, annuitees, 
franchiſes, libertees, & cuſtumes, queux fue- 
rent membre & parcelle dancienne inheritance 
de la dite corone, le an du regne le Rot Edward 
aiel noſtre Seignour le Rot qoreſt quarantiſme, 
& puis en cea, ſoint ils donez a terme de vie, 
ou a terme de ans en fee ſimple, ou en fee taile, 
ou ſur condition, ou as Seignours eſprituelx, a 
eux, & a lour ſucceſſours, forſpriſes gardes, 
marriages, & eſchetes & horſpris ceo qeſt aſſigne 
a reigne, en dower, ſoint entierement reſumes, 
repris, & ſeiſes, es maines notre Seignour le Roi, 
& rejointz al corone avant dite, a y celle perpe- 
tuelment demeurer, ſans ent per aucune voie ou 
ymagination eſtre ſeverez dicelle, en temps avenir, 
forſqe ceux qont tieux dons ou Grants qe furent 
parcelle del dite corone le dit an quarantiſme 
ou depuis per chartre eſpeciale, faite par autho- 
rity de parlement: Et qe nulles perſones du 
roialme, de qel eſtat ou condition qils ſoient, 
ne eient, tenient, ne enjoient, parcelle del co- 
rone avant dite, de ancienne enheritance dicelle, 
alienez, grantez, ou donez, puis le dit an qua- 
rantiſme, ſans authoritee de parlement, ſur peine 
de incurrer la forfeiture dicelles terres & tene- 
ments, enſy parcelle del dit corone, & empri- 
os s ſonement 
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e ſonement per trois ans: Et qe nul officier de 


ment enjoient toutes les ditz libertees & fran- 
+ * chiſes, & toutes autres lour libertees & fran- 


« noſtre Seignour le Roi face ne mette en execu- 
, tion aucune tiele donne ou grant en temps avenir, 
r X ſur peine de perdre ſon office, & de forfaire 
$ « qanqe il purra forfaire, envers notre Seignour le 
„ <£ Roi, & le empriſonement de trois ans: Et qe 
- X <« toutes maneres de perſones, ou officers & mi- 
e X <« niſtres du Rois qeux ont auſcun don ou grant 
des aſcuns tieux chaſtelx, ſeignouries, manoires, 
e = <« terres, tenements, fees, advoeſons, fee fermes, 
- X < annuites, franchiſes, libertees, & cuſtumes, ſuiſ- 
» « ditz, qeux iſſint ſont parcelle dancienne inhe- 
- =X <« ritance de la dite corone, apres ceo qe les paie- 
ments affaires pur le houſtiel du Roi ſes cham- 
d b bres & garderobes ſoient pleinement paiez ou 
„ aaſſignes, & la reigne paiez de ſa dower, & due- 
5 ment endowez, ſoient recompenſez a la volontee 
„ du Roi de la ſurpluſage, & reſidue des ferms 
a & annuitez ſuiſditz. Purveux toutezfoitz qe 
„ © <« toutes les ſeignours eſprituelx & temporelx, qi 
e > « ont aucunes hbertees & franchiſes de don noſtre 
„ SSeignour le Roi qoreſt, ou de ſes progenitours 
„ puis le dit an qarantiſme, & paient fee ferm a 
ia verray value pour ycelles, ou ent rendent due 
u aaccompte al oeps notre Seignour le Roi, cheſcun 
I, aan, a ſon eſchequer, & auſſi tous les citees & 
2 © burghs deins le royalme d*Engleterre qont fran- 
e | } * chiſes & libertees du grant noſtre Seignour le 
- © Roj, ou de ſes progenitours, Rois d'Engleterre, 
lu | & confirmez per noſtre Seignour le Roi qoreſt, 
„ pur fee fermes annuellement a paie a noſtre Seig- 
)- 2 © nour le Roi, ou qont fait fyn pur y ceux fran- 
e 2 * chiſes avoir a noſtre Seignour le Roi qoreſt, ou a 
a- 2 © ſes progenitours ne ſoient ouſtez ne diſheritez de 
e Jour franchiſes & libertees, mes aient & entiere- 
- = 5 
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chiſes, a eux grantez puis le dit an quarantiſme 


pur releifuement des fee fermes, encreſce & for- 


« tification des ditz citees, & burghs ſcloncqe la 
© fourme & effect de lour chartres, ent faites, cet 
ordeignance nonobſtant, purveu enſement qe 
noſtre tres excellente dame la reygne, ne les Fit: 
du Roi, ne ſoient contenuz ſoubs la conſtreint 
« de ceſt eſtatute, ou ordeignance, purveu auxi qe 
ceux qorit purchaſez de Roi Richard terres ou 
tenements, qeux furent a aucunes perſones fore. 
jugez a parlement tenus a Weſtminſtre lan un. 


s ftefme du regne dudit Roi Richard ne lour heires, 

ſolent ouſtez ne moleſtez de lour terres & tene- 

ments avantditz per vertue de cette ordeignance. 
Item qe tous tonelx & pipes des vyns, 


des priſes de Roi, & autre pipes & tonelx des 
vyns, grantez a aſcunes perſones, de qel eſtat 
du condition qi ſoit, per noſtre Seignour le Roi, 
£ qoreſt ou per ſes progenitours, a terme de vie, 


wou a terme de ans, ſoient entierement reſumes cs 
© mains du Roi. 

＋ Item que toutes dons & grantz des chaſtelx, 
c manoires, terres, tenements, fermes, rents, an- 
< nuitez, libertees, & franchiſes, ou poſſeſſions qe- 
* conqes, faitz per le Roi Edw. aiel noſtre Scig- 


* nour le Roi qoreſt, ſes anceſtres ou progeni- 


tours, devant le dit an quarantiſme del regne 
* dudit Roi Edw. as perſones del roialme ſi bien 


as eſprituelx, come temporelx, a terme de vie, a | 
terme de ans, en fee taille, ou en fee ſimple, ou 


* as auſcuns en mortmaine, a eux & a lour ſuc- 


ceſſours, ou as citeins & burgheis de citees & 
* burghs, & as ceux des cinq ports, a eux & a 
* Jour ſucceſſours, de aſſent noſtre tres graceouſe 
s Seignour le Roi, les ſeignours eſprituelx, & tem- 


* Tbid, No. 15. + Thid. No. 17. 
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norelx & communes en yceſt parlement aſſem- 
blez, ſoient ſolonc le effect de lour eſtates, per 
eſtatutes ent en ceſt parlement affaire, confermez 
& ratifiez ſans eſtre en aprez adnullez, repellez, 
ou revoqez; purveu toutes foitz, qe dons ou 
rants des chaſtelx manoires terres & tenements, 
ee fermes, rents, annuites, libertees, franchiſes 
ou poſſeſſions qeconqes faitz devant le dit an 
quarantiſme as auſcunes a terme de ans, terme 
de vie, ou en le taille, en qele caſe la reverſion 
eſt reſervee au Roi maintenant aprez le eſtate 
determine tieux chateaulx manoires, terres, tene- 
ments, rents, annuities, libertees, franchiſes & 
poſſeſſions qeconqes ſoient revertible au Roi 
come a ſa corone & iſſint ſoient rejointz a la 
corone ſans eſtre en nulle manere departis ou 
ſeveres en temps avenir. 


La reſponce fait per le Roi de ladvys & aſſent 


des ſeignours eſprituelx & temporelx a les pe- 


titions deſſus eſcripts. Qeux le Roi voet metre 
en execution en tout le haſte poſſible. 
* Reſponce en Engleis as dites petitions, And 
for as much, that the commons deſiren that the 
King ſhould live upon his own, as good reaſon 
aſketh, and all eſtates thinken the ſame, the 
King thanketh them of their good deſire, will- 
ing put it in execution, als ſoon as he well may. 
And becauſe the commons defiren, that al that 
longed to the corone the fortie year of King 
Edw. and ſithe, hath bee departed, ſhould be 
relum'd, to that intent, that the King might 
better leve of his own : And foralſmuch that it 
may noght be known unto the King, which is 
of the crown, and which is not, without more 
examination ne what hath be granted fith the 
« fortie 


* Ibid, No. 20. 
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« fortie yere of King Edward unto this time, the | 7 
certain lords ſprituels, 
* and certain lords temporels, and all his juſtices, 
and his ſerjeants, and all other ſuch as him liſt 
name, for to put in execution als far as he may 
by the law of his land or by his prerogotive or * 
< liberty all the articles contained in the petition 
of the commons in all haſt that he may in dif. 


« King's intent is to aſſign 


charge of his people,” 


But this good care of the houſe of commons 4 
for the King's welfare, had no other effect than to ; : 


procure, that the lands, rents, profits and annui- 


ties ſo granted away, ſhould be ſeized into the [ J 


King's hands for one whole year; but the reaſon | 
of this may be eaſily ſeen in the record it ſelf. 


A great part of theſe lands were got into the | 1 


hands of the clergy. The words of the record 


are, Outragious grants made to divers perſons, as 


O Outrageouſes dons FR 


well ſpiritual as temporal. 
« faits as divers perſons, ſi bien eſpirituelæ, 
« comme temporelx.” The people were in that 
ry ſuperſtitious, as appears by the ſevere | 
- which paſſed two years after againſt the | 


Lollards; and where the people is ſuperſtitious, | l 


the clergy never fail to have the chief power; a | n 

and by their intereſt, in all probability, it was 
[ 
N 


procured, that the nation could then be relieved | 
only with one year's profit from thoſe grants; 


and becauſe this after- act militates ſo directly with | 4 
what the commons had done juſt before, there are 
grounds to think, that the laſt project began 


in that houſe, which was then influenced by the 
Lords ſpiritual. But we ſhall produce the record 
itſelf, to ſhew that the writer deſires to handle 
this ſubject impartially, and to ſet every thing in a 
fair light. 
| 


Vid. Rot. Parl. 8 Hen. IV. No, 62. 
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Item a conſiderer les grants faits per pa- 
tentes deſſous le grant ſeil du Roi, & de ſes 
progenitours & predeceſſours, as diverſes per- 
ſones ſi bien a terme de vie, come en fee ſimple, 
ou en fee taille, ou autrement, y ne ſeroit honeſt, 
ny expedient pur le Roi noſtre Seignour, de 
faire repelle, revocation ou reſumption des aſcuns 
tielx patentes, & ceo ſi bien pur la clamour & 
autre Inconveniences, qent purront avenir as 
eſtranges parties, come deins le roialme d*Engle- 
terre, Et pur ouſter tielx meſchiefs, accordez 
eſt, qe chaſcun home & feme, de qel eſtat ou 
condition quls ſoient, qe ont aſcuns annuites, 
fees ou gages, a terme de vie, ou des ans, du 
grant du Roi Richard, ou du Roi qoreſt, qils 
ſoefreront, & chaſcun de eux ſoefrera, meſmes 
noſtre Seignour le Roi davoir & enjoier les dits 
annuites, fees, & gages, del feſte de paſche 
darrein paſſe, tanqal lendemain de paſche pro- 
chain avenir; ceſtaſſavoir per un an entier. 
Purveu toutesfois qe les fees, gages & regardes 
de chancelier, treſorer, gardien du privee 
ſeal, juſtices de lun bank & de lautre, barons 
de leſcheqer, ſerjeants du Roi a la leye, & des 
autres officers & miniſtres des courts le Roi, 
ne ſojent reſtreints per vertue de ceſte ordeinance, 
mais qils foient paiez come ils ont eſte ac- 
cuſtumez de eſtre paiez, devant ces heurs. 

Item, Qe chaſeun home & feme, de qel 
eſtat ou condition qils ſoient qont aſcuns chaſtelx, 
manoires, terres ou tenements, rents ou autre 


poſſeſſions, qelconques, du grante du Roi 


Richard, ou de Roi qoreſt, qe ils ſoefrerent & 
chaſcun de eux ſoefrera meſme noſtre Seignour 


* k Roi, de avoir, & enjoier les profits de meſme 


+ Rot. Parl. 6 Hen. IV. No. 21. 7 Ibid. No. 22. 
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les chaſtelx, manoirs, terres & tenements; rentes 
& poſſeſſions qeux ils ont enſi a terme de vie, 


ent ſeit reſpondus a ſon eſcheqer: forpris fees & 
advoeſons, gardes, marriages, & autres caſuele- 
tees as chaſtelx, manoirs, terres, & tenement 
rentes & poſſeſſions avant dits appurtenants : 
et forpris les chartelx, manoirs, terres, tenc- 
ments, rents & poſſeſſions, fee farmes, annuities, 
& les profits & commoditees, aſſignees au 
Reigne, en dower, ou donez ou grantez a les 
Fitz du Roi, & a chaſcun de eux: et forpris 
ceux qont aſcuns annutees per grant ou confir- 
mation a eux ou a lour anceſtres, fait en parle- 
ment: ct forpriſes auxi les chaſtelx aſſiſes ſur les 
marches Deſcoce, ou de Gales, ou ſur les couſtes 
de mer.“ 

But there ſcems to be given a power to the 
King, by his advice of council, to reſume his 


lands from ſuch as have more than they deſerve. 


Item, Qe proclamation ſoit fait en chaſcun 
contee d'Engleterre, qe toutes ceux qont aſcuns 


annuitiees, Chaſtelx, manoirs, terres, tenements, 
fee fermes, fees ou gages, ou autre grant 
qeconqe, daſcune value annuelle, a terme de vie, 
ou des ans du grante du Roi Edward aiel noſtre 
Seignour le Roi, puis le an qarantiſme du dit 
Roi Edward, ou de Roi Richard, ou de Roi 
qoreſt, envoient ou portent devant le Roi & 
ſon counſeil perentre cy & le feſte de chande- 
leure prochain a venir, a pluiſtard, les copies de 
lour lettres patentes, a eux faits, per les Rois 
ſuiſdits, ſur peine de forfaire meſme les lettres pa- 
tentes, au fyn qe noſtre dit Seignour le Roi, per 


„ . IT on WEE 


$ Ibid. Ne. 23. 
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ou des ans, de le dit feſte de paſche darrein J 
paſſe, tanqa lendemayn avantdit. Et qe le Roi 
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t advys de fon conſeil, purra ordeigner qe ceux 
dort fait bon ſervice cient & enjoient Jour dites 
BF - 1ettres patentes, & les autres qe nount deſervies, 
=X < ſoient tout outrement ouſtez de lours dites lettres 


F< deſerviez, qe le dit Roi, per advys de ſon dit 
counſeil, purra faire moderation, come mieltz 
= < luy ſemblera.” | 
= Anno 7 & 8 Hen. 4. The commons pray the 
King, That no lands to be conquered from the 
Welch, ſhould be granted away in a quarter of a 
WF vear, from the time ſuch lands ſhould be taken 
in: the King among other things anſwers, That he 
vill not grant away ſuch lands till he is informed 
= of their value. 

tem, Le dit Mr. John pria pur les dits 
communes, qe les chatelx Seignouries, terres & 
tenements, en la terre de Gales, qe deſore, per 
la grace de Dieu, ſeront conqis, ou gaignez, fur 
les dits rebealx, ne ſoient donnes a nully per le 
elpace dun qarter dun apres ceo quls ſcront enſi 
* conqls ou gaines. 

* A qoy le Roi reſpendi, ql ſe veilloit abſtenir 
WF © deaſcun tie] don faire a nully tanqe al temps qe 
il ſeroit enformez de la value dycelies: et fi 
© © aſcun tie] don deflors fe feroit, qil Je vorroit 
“faire as tielx perſones qe voillent demeùrer ſur 
la conqeſt de la terre de Gales ſuiſdits.” 


KA 


Aa 


* 


In the ſame parliament, the commons pray, 
That certain foreigners by name may be baniſhed 
2X the kingdom, which the King agrecs to, and in 

his writ to the ſheriffs of London, directs, that 
ſuch foreigne:s, ſhould produce ſuch Grants of 
land, as they had obtained from him, the 
# Queen, or from others. + Item, Samedy le 8 


Kr 
f 5 2 
| 33 


* Rot, Parl. > & 8 Hen. IV. No. 15. + Ibis. 29. 
Vol. III. H Jour 


patents: et auxint de ceux qont pluis qe ne ont 
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jour de May a les ſouvent priers & reqeſtes des ; 54,1 


© communes, accorde feuſt per noſtre Seignour 1e : E 
Roi, & les ſeignours eſprituelx & temporelx, = . 10 
ge touts les aliens des qeux les noms ſont com- 3 Wc 
« priſes en une cedule, laqelle feuſt livree al ; . oy 
« leneſchal del houſtiel du Rol, voidant la roialme . TY 
devant un certain jour, compris en le brief d: . be 
< proclamation ent fait, come per la tenure 4 : = 
dycelle brief, enroulle en la chancellerie, BF . .c 
« purra apparoir.' . 3; 

And the King in his writ to the ſheriffs, direds e pu 
among other things, cc uodgz omnes & ſinguli = . pigs 
« alienigenæ prædicti, qui aliqua terras, tene- i « 2 
60 ments, annuitates, ſive conceſſiones quecung; . reſe 
« in feodlo ſimplici, vel talliato, five ad terminum . r 
« vitæ, vel annorum, ex conceſſione noſtra, ſive BY « ;orr 
« ex conceſſione chariſſimæ conſortis noſtræ Re. = Ry 
« ginz Angliz ſive aliorum ligeorum noſtrorum BY «< qc 


<« per litteras, five ſcripta, eis inde fact. obtinent, 
« quoviimodo, hujuſmodi litteras five . 
& nobis in cancellaria noſtra liberent indilate, ad 
« finem quod viſis litteris & ſcriptis prædictis 
« inde fieri jubere valeamus, quod de jure, & 
« fecundum legem & conſuetudinem regni noſtri 
« Angliæ, fore viderimus faciendum.“ We 
| | Anng, 11 Hen. IV. The commons pray, That 
iq for ever” hercatter no grant may be made of any 
beereditament, or other profits of the crown, ex- 
cept offices and bailiwicks, till the King ſhall be 
i quite out of debt; and unleſs there be remaining 
| in his coffers ſufficient for the proviſion of his 
| family. To which the King agrees, directly, | 
without reſervation, till his Jebts de paid, oi 
unleſs there be ſuflicient proviſion for his family, 
| and with reſervation for the Queen, his ſons, and} 
| for the Duke of York, and the Lord Grey. 
| Item, | 
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+ Item, Qe nulles chaſtelx honours ſeignouries, 
manoirs, villes, terres, tenements, franchiſes, 
reverſions, libertees, forreſtes, fees, advoeſons, 
eſchetes, forfaitures, gardes, marriages ou autres 
revenues qeconqes, ove lours appurtenances, 
forpris offices & baillies, en temps enſuivants, 
es mains noſtre dit Seignour le Roi ou a ſes 
heirs, Rois d'Engleterre, a eſchiers, ou a venirs, 
ne ſoient en nulle manere donez, ne grantez a 
aſcune perſones, ſi ne ſoit al profit & oeps noſtre 
dit Seignour le Roi, pur la ſuſtenance de fon 
houftiel, chambre, & garderobe, tanqe tous ſes 
dectes a ſes heges a preſent, ducs ſoient pleine- 
ment paiez, & deſlors enavant continuellement 
reſonable ſubſtance remaignant es mains noſtre 
dit Scignour le Roi, & ſcs heirs, Rois d' Engle- 
terre, pur la ſuſtenance & ſupportation del 
houſtiel, chambre & garderobe ſuis ditz, devant 
aſcun doun ou grant fait al contraire dicelle en 
deſcharges de noſtre dit Seighour le Roi, & de 
fon roialme, en temps avenir: et ſi aſcune 
manere de perſone, de qel eſtate ou condition 
qil ſoit, eit ou reſccive en temps a venir, de 
doun ou de grante, noſtre dit Seignour le Roz, 
ou de ſes heirs, Rois d' Engleterre, aſcunes des 
revenues deſſuis nommez, a contraire de ceſt 
petition, qe le avantdit doun ou grant ſoient 
outrement voidez, & come nulles tenus, & le 
Roi reſpondu en fon eſcheqer des iſſues en le 
meſme temps dvcelle provenantz & en temps 
enſuant a provenir per iſſint qe le chancelier 
d'Engleterre, qi pur le temps ſera, ſoit tenus a 
certifier en | eſchequer noſtre dit Seignour le 
Roy des douns & grants avant dits, à tant de 
toits come il beſoigne. 


+ Rot. Parl. 11 Hen. IV. No. 23. 
H 2 Relp. 
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Reſp. * Le Roi voet qe touts les chaſtelx, ma- 


* noirs, honours, ſeignouries, villes, terres, tenc- | ; 
ments, franchiles, reverſions, libertees, forreſt;, 
fees, advocions, & eſchetes, forfeitures, gardes, 6 par. 
© marriages, ou autres revenues qeconqes, Ove lou aun 
appurtenances, forpris offices & baillies, qi 7 | « Jett! 
eſcheiront de ce en avant, es mains noſtre Seip- 3 le 
* nour le Roi, ne ſoient en nul manere donnez hs | 3 g hon 
« orantez, a aſcune perſone, ſil ne ſoit al oeps & BR. colt 
profit, noſtre dit Seignour le Roi, pur la fuſte- Rx & 
nance de ſon hoſtiel, chambre & garderobe, et Ann 
ſi aſcune manere perſone, de qel eſtate ou condi- * ſole 
tion ql ſoit, eit ou reſceivre dyceft 26. Jour de en 
Avril, en temps avenir, aſcun tiel doun ou grant, . an 
* au contraire de ceſt ordeinance, qe le avant dir . OIS 
* doun & grant ſoient outrement voidez, & ten- i lou! 
pur nul, forpris que recompenſation ſoit fait au. 8 
reigne, ſolonc la tenure de ſes lettres patents, . bi 
et Torpris les Fitz de Roi, et auxint forpris qe A 
* recompenſation ſoit fait a Duc d Everwick & . Th 
* a Seignour de Grey ſolonc la fourme de lour . c I 
0 lettres patentes.” . 1 
{4 There was no full and direct reſumption dur- , 3 
f ing the reign of Henry the Vth, * except of lands Hie! 
i given away in the marches of Calais; by which it. Y 
bj appears, that the care taken in the former parlia- . — 
| ments, had ſomewhat fenced the King's revenues, , = 
ll wm the rapine of the favourites and great men.  , 8 
1 But though there was no reſumption, yet it was . A 
1 enacted 1 H. Vth, That the King fhould have | . N 
| 10,000]. per ann. out of the annuities and penſions BY , chis 
ö formerly g granted, which was no inconſiderable {um BF , NY 
in thoſe days, ſince the whole revenue of the. 2 
+ crown, when he undertock the conqueſt of . 3 
France, amounted to but F. 56,966 per annum. Bl © 


Not. Parl. 1 Hen. V. Ne. 40. + Cot. Po 
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« ftem accordez eſt, & aſſentuz per le Roi 
© & les Seignours, a la reqeſt des communes en 
- parlement, qe fur les paiements afaires de les 
annuitees, grantes as diverſes perſons, per les 
lettres patentes des Rois, meſme noſtre Seignour 
le Roi, pur ſuſtenance & ſupportation de ſon 
f hondourable eſtate, & de les grandes charges, 
& coſtages, & deſpenſes de ſon houſtiel, chambre, 
, & garderobe, ſoit preferez de dix milles livres 
annuellement, & ycelle preferement accomplie, 
« ſoient les perſonæs deſſuiſdits paiez de lour dites 
annuitees, ſolonc les fourme & effect de lour 


lettres patentes a eux ent faits. Purveus toutes 


I . * 

5 fois qe les ſeignours & autres perſones qont 
« + lours -annuitees enheritablement, ſoient paicz de 

ius . 

* © meſme lour annuitees ſolonc la fourme & effect 


de lour chartre, & lettres patentes, ent faits, non 
=X < obſtant le preferement avant dit.” 
x Anno 28 Hen. 6. + Prayen the commons in 
this youre preſent parlement aſſembled, to con- 
ider that where youre chanceller of youre reaume 
PE of Englond, youre treſorer of Englond, and 
many of the lords of youre counſeill, by youre 
high commandement to youre ſaid commons, 
atte youre parliament holden laſt atte Weſt- 


* minſter, ſhewed and declared the ſtate of this 


2X © youre reaume, which was, that ye were en- 
wm detted in CCCLXXII. M. li. which is grete 
ne and grevouſe, and that youre livelode in yerely 
os © Value was but V. M. Ji. And for as moche as 
um this V. M. li. to youre high and notable eſtate, 
the to be kept, and to paie youre ſaid dettes woll 
r neght ſuffice, Therefore that youre high eſtate 
might be releved. 
- = * Rot. Parl. 1 Hen. V. No. 12. 


+ Rot. Parl. 28 Hen. VI. No. c 3. 
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And furthermore it was declared, that youre 


expenſes neceſſaries to youre houſhould, withouten 


all other ordinarie charges, came to 24,000 li. 


yerely, the which exceedeth every yere in ex. 


enſes neceſſarie over youre livelode 19,000 li. 


Alſo pleaſe it your highneſs to conſider, that 
the commons of youre ſaid reaume, been as 
well willed to their pore power, to releving of 


youre highnels, as ever were peple to ony Kyng, 


of youre progenitours, that ever reigned in | 


youre ſaid reaume of Englond, but youre ſaid 
commons been ſo. empoveriſhed, what by taking 
of vitaile to youre houſehold, and other things 
in youre ſaid reaume, and noght paied fore, 
and the quinſziſme by youre ſaid commons, 
afore this tyme fo often graunted, and by 
graunt of tonnage and poundage, and by the 
graunt of the ſubſidic upon the wolles, and 
other grauntes to youre highneſs, and tor lakke 
of execution of juſtice, that youre pore com. 
mons been full nyght deſtroued, and if it ſhuld 
continue lenger in ſuch grete cha arge, it cowde 
nogtt in oney wyſe be hade or borne. 

* Wherefore pleaſe it youre highneſſe, the pre. 
miſes graciouſly to conſider; and that ye, by the 
advyce of youre lordes ſpirituels and temporels 
and by auctorite of this youre preſent parlement, 
for the conſervacion of youre high eſtate, and 
in comfort and eaſe of youre pore commons, 
wold take, reſume, ſeiſe and reteine in youre 
handes and poſſeſſion, all honours, caſtelles, 
lordſhippes, townes, towneſhipps, mannours, 
londs, tenementes, waſtes, rentes, rever{ions, 
fees, fecfermes, and ſervices, with all their ap. 
purtenances, in Englonde, Wales, and in the 


marches thereof, Irlonde, Guyſnes, Caleys and | 


in the marches thereof, the which ye hate 


$ graunted | 


the 
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graunted by youre lettres patentes, or other- 
wyſe, ſythe the firſt day of youre reigne, and 
all honours, caſtelles, lordſhippes, townes, towne- 
ſhipps, mannours, londs, tenements, waſtes, 
rentes, reverſions, fees, feefermes, and ſervices, 
with all their appurtenances, the which were of 
the dutchie of Lancaſtre, and paſſed from you by 
youre graunte or grauntes and ye to have, 
hold and receive, all the premiſſes, in and of 
like eſtate, os ye hadde them atte the tyme of 
ſuch grauntes made by you of theim. 
And that all lettres pattentes, or grauntes by 
you, or by oney other perſone or perſones atte 
youre requeſte, or defire, made to oney perſone 
or perſones, of the premiſies, or of oney of 
theim in that, that to oney of the premiſſes, 
be void and of noo. force. 
And over that, that all manner of grauntes 
of rentes, charges, or annuitees, made by you 
of eſtate of inheritance, for terme of lyffe, or 
terme of yeres, to oncy perſone or perſones, to 
be taken of oney of theſe premiſſes, or of youre 
cuſtumes or ſubſidies, or awnage, or of youre 
hamper, or atte, or in youre receites, or in 
otherwyſe, or in oney other place, or oney of 
theim, or of the profites coming of theim, or 
oney of theim, withinne this youre reaume, 
Irlonde, Wales, Guyſnes, Caleys and the 
marches of the ſame, be voide and of noone 
effect. 
And that all manner of grauntes, made by 
you, to oney perſone, or perſones, of eſtate of 
enheritance, terme of lyffe, or terme of yeres, 
of oney herbage, or pannage, fiſhyng, paſture, 
or comyne of paſture, youre warein, wode, 
wyne, clothyng, furres to noone office longyng, 
nor perteinyng, the ſcid firſt day of youre reigne, - 
—.ů & nor 


— 
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oe 


nor afore, noght yeldyng to you the verry 
value thereof, be voide and of noone effect. 

And over that, like it youre highneſs, to take, 
reſume and ſeiſe, and reteine into youre hande, ane 
and poſſeſſions, all manner lettres patentes, pri. cu 


A 


| 
1 
| 
i 
| 
| 


vileges, franchiſes, hundreds, wapentakes, letes, © 

rapes, vewe of franchiſes, fynes, amerciaments, ma 
{ſues and profites of the ſame, by you graunted. © of 
ſyth the firſt day of youre reigne to oney perſone © yo! 


or periones, or abbot, priour, deane, chapitre, 
maiſtre or wardeyne of college, fraternite, crafte 
or gilde. And all manner of ſuch grauntes, to 
be voide and of noone effecte. 

And furthermore, all grauntes made by you, 
to oncy perſone, or perſones, of oney offices, 
* the which were noone offices the firſt day of youre 
reigne, nor atore, be voide and of noone effecte. 
And that all manner of grauntes, made by 
you, to oney perſon, or per ſones, geaving theim 
power to make or ordcine oney office, or offices, 
of whome the makyng and ordeinance, the ſaid 
firſt day of youre reigne, or oney time ſyth, 
longd to you or theim, were noone ſuch office, 
nor afore that, thanne ſuch graunte as in makyng and 
or ordeinance of ſuch offices be of noone effecte: 13] 

And over that, That all grauntes and re- do pe 
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leſſes made by you ſyth the firſt day of youre | (4] . 
« reigne, to oney abbot, priour, covent, or to hoſpi 
+ oney*other perione or perſones, for diſcharge or ; None 
* quytclayme of oney corrodies, or corrodiz, pen- 3 reſtri. 
* ſione or penſiones, diſmes ſpirituells, or quinſ- ders 
* ziimes, or diſmes temporells, rentes, or ſervices, chang 
or oney other charge, be void and of noone 3 value 
« eftecte. 3 of th 
h And that no perſone nor perſones havyng Sen 
1 « eſtate in offices, fee ſimple or fee taille, of youre untere 
0 + graunte, or oney havyng thevre eſtate, have men. 
j | Other a ho 
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© other eſtate in the ſaid offices, but terme of their 
« lyffes, that nowe hafe the ſeid offices with fees 
« and wages, to the ſeid offices, of alde tyme ac- 


EX « cuſtumed oonly, and noone otherwyſe. 


« And that all manner of grauntes by you 


made, or to be made to oney perione or perſones 
[of the premiſes, or of oney parcelle, during this 


youre preſent parlement, be voide and of noone 
« effecte. 

And that noo perſone or perſones, that hadde 
* oney thyng of the premiſes afore the tyme of the 
« ſeid reſumption, be noght chargeable by way of 
« accompt, or otherwyſe for the ſame ayenſt you, 
« youre heires and ſucceſſours, except thoo that by 
youre grauntes afore the ſeid reſumption were 
accomptable.” 
This is the fore- part of the act, word for word, 
to which the houſe of commons thought fit to add 
ſavings to ſeveral perſons, of which we ſhall give 
an abſtract, | 

Firſt there is ſaving to the Queen, for her 
dower. [2] For the colleges of our Lady of Eaton, 
and our Lady and St. Nicholas of Cambridge. 
[3] For lands granted in the dutchy of Lancaſter 
to perſons to the intent to perform the King's will. 
4] For priories alien then in the poſſeſſion of 
hoſpitals, or religious houſes. [ 5] For the creation 
money, paid to the peers, but this ſaving is with 
reſtrictions, [6] For thoſe who had made ſurren- 


* 


ders to the King, and taken other lands in ex- 


change, ſo as the laſt grant exceed not the firſt in 
value or terme. [7] A faving for lands bought 


of the King by Henry Cardinal of England and 


# Who had grants in former 


= gven to St. Croſſes, with a general ſaving for the 


intereſt and claime of private perſons to the lands 
intended to be reſumed. [8] A faving for thoſe 
reigns, cut of which 

they 
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they were Jawtully evicted, and in conſideration of | 3 


which they had grants from the preſent King. [9] 


A ſaving for thoſe who had exchanged lands witl bs 
tlie King, ſo as the lands exchanged were not alſo 


of his own gift. and fo as what exceeded in value | 


ſhould be reſumed. [10] A faving for what paid 


rent according WV the true value at the time of the 
grant. [11] A ſaving for where the King was 
teofice in cruſt, fo as it was not in lands of his own 
gift. [12] A faving for the Lord Chancellor, 
treaſurer, privy ſeal, juſtices, barons of the 
exchequer, ſerjcants at law, atturney and officers 
in the King's courts of record, for accuſtomed 
wages, rewards or cloathing. C 3] A ſaving for 
grants made of their own lands to perſons born 
beyond the ſeas, and of Engliſh parentage. [14] 

A ſaving for All-SouP college. [15] A ſaving 

for cities and boroughs, who by the King's charte: 

were to be exempt from the juriſdiction of the 
lord high admiral or warden of the cinque ports. 

[16] A faving for bodies corporate, &c. who by 
charter had priviledge granted of marriage, 

Theſe were all the reſervations, the | houſe of 
commons thought neceſſary in this act. Then 
follows. 

« And that it like youre moſt high and habun- 
* dant grace, tenderly. to conſider theſe premules, 
and thereuppon by youre high and grete wil: 
dome, and by the ad: yſe of the lords {ſpirituels 
and temporels, in chis your preſent parlemen! 
aſſembled, to ordeine, provide, and eftablifh 
« fuKiciaunt poſſeſſions of the premiſes ſo reſumed 
tor the COnLCNUYNG and P iment of the expenccs, 
* and charges of youre houſhold, and all your! 
© ather ordinaric charges: and to apply and 
* appoint the poſicfſions, profites, revenues, and 
* commod:tics of youre towne of Caleys, and 


« 0} 
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e of Guiſnes and of the marches there, hooly to 
be taken and received by youre treforer of 
Calevs for the tyme beying, he to apply theim 
to the payments of the ſouldeours there, and the 
repaire of the gettes and other neceſſary repara- 
tions there behowfull; and the ſeid treſorer 
thereof to you in youre eſchequer duely to 
accompt : And all the poſſeſſions aforeſaid ſoo 
ſeverally provided for to abide and endure to 
you youre heires and ſucceſſours in perpetuitie, 
to the ſame end and effecte, and noon other, 
with ſuch peines and puniſhments to be ſette 
thereupon, by youre wiſe diſcretions, that noone 
of youre leiges in tyme to come attempt the 
contrarie thereof, or accept any parcell of hem, 
ſo ordeined, for the ſcid proviſions; ſo that the N 
ſeid ordeinaunce ſoo made be ſent and declared | 
to us youre ſeid beſcechers, during this your 
ſeid parlement, to the ende and effecte we to 
yeve thereto our aſſent, fo that it can be thought 
to us for youre honour, profite and welfare of 
us, all ſo to doo, that it be authoriſed in this 
youre high and roial court of parlement, and by 
aucthorite of the ſame. 

Reſp. The Kyng by the advyſe and aſſent of 
the lords ſpirituelx and temporelx in this preſent 
parlement aſſembled, and by the aucthoritie of 
the ſame, agreeth to this petition of reſumption, 
and the ſame accepteth and eſtabliſneth, alweys 
forſcyn that all exceptions moderations forpriſes 
and proviſions by hym graunted ordeined and 
admitted, and putte in wryting in this ſame 
parlement, upon the premiſſes, be and ſtand 
good and availlable in lawe, after the fourme and 
. k eltecte of the contynue of the ſame exceptions 


moderations and proviſions ; and that all lettres 
© * patentes of the Kyng made to oney perſone or 
| | © periones 
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« perſones named in oney of the ſame exceptiom 
« moderations torpriſes and proviſions, be goof 


© and eftectucl after the fourme and continue of 
the ſame lettres patentes, by whatſomever name 5 
* oney ſuch perione or perſones be named in oney Wl 
ſuch lettres patentes, the ſaid act and petition of MR 


reſumption or oney thing conteined therein 


 notwithſtandin g. 5 


ty 


Provided alway that it extend not to oney 


« poſſeſſions or other thyng made or graunted by| 
* the Kyng to oney perſone or perlones in Cale 
or in the marches thereof or in the lond off 


c een 


| e forpriſes and proviſions by the Kyng 


graunted ordeined and admitted, and in this! 


* fame parlement upon the premiſſes put in 
* wryting. 

Firſt ſaving for Merton-College. [2] For Leon 
Lord Wells, inafmuch as he had a penſion juſtly 
due to him. [3] For the dower of the Dutcheß 


of Warr. [4] For lands exchanged with John 


Fray. [5] For the College of Leiceſter. . 6] For 
the expences granted by patent to Richard Duke 


of York in the lieutenancy of Ireland. [7] For 


reſtitutions of temporalities, &c. to arch-biſhops, 


biſhops, &c. [8] For the Priory of Henton. | 


[9] For John Stourton, treaſurer of the houſhold, 
for 50091. to be expended in his office. [10] For 


the prior of St. John's tor 158. per annum. [11] 
For the Friars of Kings Melcombe, upon a valu- 
able conſideration. [1 2 1 or landa taken in farm 
of the King, and impro [13] Vor Jervais le 
Unlre's penſion cf 2.41. pe annum, as the Kings} 


French ſecretary. [I 4] For lands given to the ab 
bot and churcli of 15 5 15 our: of which they 
were to diſtribute alms. [15] For the Duke of 

« Soinerlcts 


: PBomer 


conſid 


Cardin | 


1771 


college 


For J 


4 of land 
= by thi 
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| Bus for great ſervices as well to the 
to his father. 
ſion of 10l. 68. 
fee-farm rent of New-biggyng, 
& had been uſually di tribute: among the King's 
ſervants from King Edward III's time. 
the city of Canterbury's charter, in relation to 
their officers only. [31] 
tion. [32] For Sir 
100 marks, for life. [33 
the dean and church ot St. Stephen Weſtminſter. 
134] For William Rouſe, one of the clerks of 
the crown, as to his Patent for his office, and a 
to 20 l. per annum out of the hamper ior exccu— 
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omerſet's lands bought of the King, for valuable 
conſiderations, by Henry cardinal, and fold by the 
cardinal to the Duke. 
8:7] For Oriel-college. [18] For All 
2 2 [1 
their releaſe 07 diſmes. [20] For Thomas Derling, 
ſerjeant of arms, his cloathing and accuſtomed 
-N wages. 
ror John Bury's penſion of 12 p. per diem, &c. 

11235 For the priory of neden, endowed by the 
King in eſpecial devotion. 
Jof land given to the charter houſe of Sheen, founded 
Aby the "7K ing his father. [25] 
¶ ccftoced to the college of Knoileimes-houſe in Pont- 

fract. [25] For John Earl of Shrewſbury, as to 
100 J. annual penſion for life and lands in Water- 
ford, till then yielding not! ing 
of rebels, the {rid Earl having - had no other recom- 


[16] For the chief juſtice. 
Souls 
9] For the abbot and covent of Selby 


[21] For John W aterford the lame. [22] 


24] For a ſmall parcel 


For lands only 


„being in the hands 


pence for his long lervices. 


27] For the Lord 


Scales penſion of 1000. pet annum for his long 
ſervices 
+ 139] For Witham Stone's penſion of 26 J. 12s. 44d. 


in France, and duchy of Normandr. 
ranted him laſt parliament, at the requeſt of both 
King, as 
[29] For Richard Weliden's pen- 

er annum for life, o. ut of the 


Which fee-farm 
301 Fe Or 
For charters of deniza— 


Jenn Alticy's penſion GE 
For houſcs gr anted to 


tion 
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tion of his ſaid office. [35] For the collegiate 


church of Leiceſter as to their ton of wine. | 36] him, 
For William Crawen and others their patent who (ss! 
were erected into a fraternity. [37] For the heir, pater 
of the Lord Bardolph on accompt of lands reſtored g certa 
to them by good advice. [38] For the Vicount; 37 
Beamont and Bougchier both as to the patents for hands 
their honours and creation money. [ 39] For the | in TiN 
dean and chapter of Lichfield, concerning their | Lord 
patent for certain liberties and priveleges. [40] FF grant 
The ſame for the town of Eſtratford. [41] The 1 alb 
ſame for the city of York. [42] For the abbot annut 
of Byland, about a ſmall fee-farm rent. [43] For of th 
John Vicount Beamont, Ralph Lord Cromwel, grant 
and others, in relation to lands granted to them, ham, 
the value not expreſſed in the proviſo. [44] The mark. 
ſame for John Fanceby, value not .expreſſed, | King' 
[45] The ſame for John Hampton, but 40 1 his lif 
per annum reſumed from him. [46] For Ralph ming! 
Bapthorp, Eſq; of the body, for lands given, f Kobe 
or fold to him. [47] The lands for John Norreis, For R 
only there is reſumed from him 50 marks pet TT cot 
annum penſion, and 61. 13s. out of Merſton and 7 
Meſſay. [48] For Phillip Wentworth Eſquire f The ſ 
the body. [49] The ſame for Thomas Danyel, 2 farm 1 
but the mannor of Gedyngton of 261. 6s. yearly vilian 
value 1s reſumed from him. [50] The ſame for? lame f 
William Treſham, only 20 per annum is reſumed The f 
from him. [51] The ſame for Thomas Myner, | and h 
and others the King's menial ſervants, only 20 out? reſume 
of 40 l. per annum is reſumed from Jenkyne Stan- King's 
ley. [52] For the Earl of Arundel, for lands Hyrſt 
granted to him, the value not expreſſed. | 53] marks 
The ſame for Richard Earl of Warwick. [54 5 for life 
For Richard Earl of Salisbury, but a fee-tarm John 
taken from him of 241. per annum, and ſome . Skants. 
certain privileges very extraordinary are taken fron e a gr 

him, for H. 
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him, and others in Richmondſhire reſerved to him. 
[55] A faving for the Lord Dudley, as to ſome 
patentes, but other things are reſumed. [56] For 
certain privileges granted to Sir John Boteller. 
57] For Sir Thomas Haryngton on accompt of 
lands granted to him for good ſervices, ſpecified 
ia the proviſoe. [58] For Sir Richard Wyddewil, 
Lord Rivers, and others, on accompt of lands 
granted or confirmed to them. [59] For Sir John 
Talbot, and others, on accompt of 201. per 
annum penſion to be paid to them, or the ſurvivor 
of them. [60] For the Lord Clifford for lands 
granted to him. [61] The ſame for Henry Evering- 
ham, ſo as his grant exceed not the value of 12 
marks per annum. [62] For Richard Hakedy, the 
King's apothecary, as to 40 marks yearly granted for 


his life. | 63] For Robert Fenys and Thomas Ber- 


mingham for grants made to them, but from 
S Robert there is reſumed 201. feefarm rent, #64] 
For Robert Manheld and his fon for lands granted 
or confirmed. [653] The fame for William Say 
and Thomas Shargyl the King's ſervants. [66] 
The ſame for Gilbert Par, but gl. per annum fee- 
farm rent reſumed. [67] The fame to John Tre- 
vilian as to ſome ſmall grants expreſſed. [68] The 


ſame for Henry Langton the King's ſervant. [69] 


The ſame for John Say, as to a grant for his 
and his wife's lives, but £ g--2--6. feefarm rent 
reſumed. [70] The ſame for John Blackney the 
King's ſervant. [71] The fame to Robert Fowles 


Hyrſt the King's ſervant, ſo as it exceed not 1c 
marks per annum. [72] The fame as to a grant 


for life of 201. per annum. {731 The fame for 


John Down the King's ſervant as to two ſmall 


grants. [74] The ſame to Griffith ap Nicholas a; 
ba grant of 151. per annum. [75] The fame 
NS for Henry Manners, one of the King's ſervants. 
* , * — ry 
76 The 
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[76] The fame for John Chyval and others the 


King's ſervants, but three pipes of wine, and 10ʃ. 
er annum foefarm rent are here reſumed. [77] 
The ſame for William Elton and others the King's 
ſervants as to ſome leaſes or confirmations. 
The ſame for John Sutton, King's ſervant. 


[79] 


The ſame for Robert Wyllyn, Kino” s ſervant. [80] F 


The ſame for John Woodhouſe, King's ſervant. 


[81] The ſame for Henry Roſyngton, "and others 4 
[82] The ſame for John 
Slyfirſt, and ſeveral others the King's ſervants, as Ml 
to their ſalaries, which were reduced to 101. per 
[83] The ſame to Thomas Carr the | 
annun 
lame for Thomas 


the King's ſervants. 


annum. 
King's ſervant. [54] The ſame to Andrew Lowe, 
King s ſervant. [85] The 


Schapp, King's ſervant, as to 6d. per diem faliaiy. 


[86] The ſame for William Langton, and others | 


of the King's mynſtrel, as to their ſalaries of 61. 
135. 4d. per annum. 
Clarence, King's ſervant, | 88] 
Bryan Wager, King? s ſervant. 


ſame for 


The 


ſeveral reſumptions are made. [90] The ſame for 
Thomas Mongomery, Eſq; ſo as what he enjoys 
of the King's gift exceed not 231. per annum. 
[gr] The fame for Thomas Caibr ras, King's fer 
vant, as to his ſalary ot 12d. per diem. 
{fame for James Hornby and Thomas Oſborn, 
King's ſcrvants, as to their offices, 
cloathing. [93] The ſame as to Thomas Bradficld, 
bur here 8 marks per ann. fee-farm rent 1s re- 
ſumed. [94] The ſame for Rowland Lengthal as 
to lands bought of or exchanged with the crown. 
[95] The ſame for Richard Wednyng as to theÞ 
reverſion of an office. [96] The tame for Chri-] 
topher Whittacre as to an office and ſallarie of 40 


per diem. [g7] The tame for William John 8 
. (0 


[78] F 


* 
3. 
#4 q 1 


[$7] The ſame for William | 


[89] The ſame for Þ 
Sir Richard Roos and others, but in this proviſo Þ 


[92] The] 
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to a grant made upon a ſurrender. [98] The 
name to John Brely as to his office. [99] The 
= {ime for Thomas Lord Egremont as to 451. per 
ann. to him and his heires for the ſuſtentation 
of the honor. [100] The ſame for Watkyn Bedell, 
King's ſervant, as to a fee-farm rent out of mills 


|| ia Herefordſhire. [101] The ſame for Sir Richard 


Molyneux and his fon as to their offices and ſalla- 
ries and as to ſome leaſes they had from the crown. 
EX [102] A ſaving to the town of Kingſton upon 
as RS Hull as to ſome franchiſes granted to them. [103] 
per For Ralph Leigh and others King's ſervants ſo as 
the the grant made to them all exceed not 20 l. per 
we, annum. {104] For Sir John Langton and his 
nas lon as to ſome leaſes. [105] A ſaving to the 
ay. prior and convent of York as to ſome pardons and 
1ers releaſes made to them. [1065] A ſaving for Sir 


61 res Hungerford. [107] Another faving for 


iam Sir Edmond Hungerford and Philip Courtney as 
for to ſome mannors they held by leaſe, and for which 
- for they paid rent. [108] For John Hunt and others, 
viſo FF clerks of the chappel, as to ſome grants, fo as no 
for grant made to any of them exceed 20 marks per 


joys FF annum. [109] For John Watts and others, King's 
um. ſervants, as to ſome ſmall penſions for life. [110 
ſer. A faving to John Merſton and others, the King's 
The ſervants, but with exceptions. [111] Fer John 
orn, Weſenham, King's ſervant. [112] A ſaving to 
and John Holt for ſome lands (as it ſeems) rather re- 
icld, ſtored than granted. [113] For Thomas Frank. 
s re- 114] For John Arnold and others as to ſome 
al as tenements they held in truſt for religious uſes, 


the For John Browne and Thomas Cateſby as to ſome 
4d. ſed in the proviſo. [117] A faving for John 


n * Baker and Richard Wardale, King's ſervants. 
o Vor. III. I [118] A 


5 
| 
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mannor of Hungerford out of which there was a 
reſerved rent, and in the fame proviſo there is 2 
faving for Sir Richard Hungertord Lord Metin 
as ny a ſmall grant. [119] "A ſaving to the Earl 
of Northumberland. [120] A ſaving to Thomas 


Kent as to 100 marks per ann. in conſideration 
that the ſaid Kent had been at great expences in 
repairing the port of Southampton, and that by 
this reſumption he was to loſe ſeveral grants ex- 


preſſed in the proviſo. [121] A faving for John 
Green Eſq; who had certain priviledges and free 
chace granted him by letters patents in his own 
woods. [122] For the monks of Sempyngham as 
to a pardon or releaſe of diſms. [123] For Wil 
liam Buckley, King's ſervant, as to his ſalary of 12 
ence per diem, who had no other reward for his 
Baß ſervices. [124] A ſaving for John Kingh 
and Robert Whitgrene as to ſome ſmall grants 
[125] For William Boerly. [126] For Jenkin 
Stanley 
vitlerſhip 
Lord Veſly, 


3 


n 


r IE TIP Pra,” 
Tax * 1 
a - 

ao Ao 4 * N "Is" 


of a caſtle. 


paid. [130] For John Turges the 
Per, as to 10 mark per ann. for life which he wa 
to have after the death of another. 
William Beaufitz, but here is a reſumption of 
151. per ann. feefarm rent, 

Peycock as to 6 pence per diem. 


bench, value not expreſſed. {134] For Gilben 
Haltoft ſecondary baron of the exchequer, as to} 
20 mark per ann. for his life. [135] For tit 


K o 
£ 


{118] A ſaving to the Lord Hungerford for te | 
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and his ſon as to ſome grants and for the 
[127] A faving for the 
[128] For John Welbeck, Kings“ 
ſervant, as to his ſalary of 12 pence per diem * 
[129] A faving to the town of Notyngham for 5 
certain franchiſes, provided they increaſe their pre. 
ſent feefarm rent 138. 4d. above what they already | 
ueen's har- | ; 


11311 Fot 
[132] For Jo} N 


[133] A ſaving] 4 
for Sir Thomas Fulthorp juſtice of the common 


lord! f 
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lord chief baron as to 40 l. per ann. robe veſture 
and furrure. 136] For John Fowardly as to 20 l. 


EY per annum for life, and John Poutrel as to 20 
line mark per annum for life. [| 37] For John Sleg 


and his wife as to 41. 6s. per annum for life. 
[138] For John Prude, King's glazier, as to 2 


mu nce per diem for life. | : 39] A ſaving for Col- 
tion BY Fer and Ipſwich as A, ankle a liverties, 
0 [140] For the town of Rye as to a grant made to 
by them. [141] For the town of Shrewſbury as to 
IX franchiſes and liberties. [142] For the town of 
ohn Bridgenorth the ſame. [143] A ſaving to John 
tree jate Duke of Somerſet as to a fectarm rent of 
woes 13 l. per annum. 144] For Nicholas Semtlo as 


Ni do grants ſo they exceed not 20 J. per annum. 
1 1145] For Giles Thorndon Eſq; as to a grant of 
7. per annum for life which he had out of lands 
2. in Ireland. [146] For William Cateſby, King's 
XZ ſervant, as to 101. per ann. for life. [147] For 
ym Parkes, King's ſervant. [148] For John 
artyn, King's ſervant, as to 6d. per diem for his 
life. [149] For George Danyel as to grants fo 
they exceed not 20 mark per annum. [150] 
For John Houghton and other ſervants at arms, 
ds to their patentes, it is to be ſuppoſed for their 
employments. [151] For Robert Wood, clerk, 
ds to a reverſion of a fee-farm rent of 101. per 
annum. [152] A faving for King's Hall in Cam- 
bridge, as to a piece of waſte ground and con- 
duit granted. [153] For Thomas Smith, as to 
his office and ſallary of 4 pence per diem. [154] 
For William Burton, Queen's ſervant, as to 100 
ſtüllings per annum for his life. [155] For Thomas 
Derlyng and John Moor, ſerjeant at arms, as to 
their fees. [156] A full faving for the Colleges 
founded by the King in Cambridge and at Eaton, 
e {157] This ſaving relates to the fame Colleges, 
mil We 1 2 [158] 
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[158] For William Bradford and Thomas Kindal, 


King's officers, as to their fees. [159] For Thomas pet 
Merton as to 100 ſhillings per annum. [160] For cle: 
the Dutches of Somerſet, as to part of her dower. [17 

wh 


161] For John Pulloo, as to his office and fee. 
[152] For Coney ap Rice, the ſame. [163] For ſerj 
the Lady Roos, widow, as to 601. per annum for $ ED 


life. [164] Provided alſo that none exception lav. 
made by us upon the reſumption in this preſent ſavi 
parliament of any poſſeſſions extend to oney londs, __ 
tenements, fees, offices, fermes or any other thing Thi 
in Caleys or in the marches thereof. [165 N 


ſaving for Robert Tanfeld, as to 20 mark per 
annum for his life out of the hamper. [166] 8 
For John Somerſet, gentleman. [167] For Sir 
Edmond Hampden, Queen's carver, as to ſome 
herbage in a park, which did not exceed 50 ſhil- 
lings per annum, and as to an annuity of 201. per 
annum. [168] For Thomas Parker, Eſq; as to 
his grants not exceeding 2.41. per annum for life. 
[169] For Thomas Pope. [170] For Thomas 
Bird, ſerjeant at arms, as to his wages and cloath- 
ing. [171] For John Daindeſey, King's ſervant. 
[172] For John Skelton, as to two annuities, one 
of 201. another of 10 mark for his life. [173] 
For John Faceby, ſerjeant at arms, as to his office 
and fallary. [174] A ſaving to the town of Beau- 
maris, as to 20], per annum granted for its wall 
ing. [195] For Walter Bright, ſerjeant at arms, 
as to his office, cloathing and wages. [176] For 
Johanna Aſtley, the King's nurſe, as to two an- 
nuities for her life amounting in the whole to 50!. 
per annum. [177] A ſaving to the city of Cheſter, i 
as to a releaſe granted to them for go years of 50. 
per annum, part of their fee-farm rent. [178] 
For Sir John Forteſcue, chief juſtice of the King's 
Bench, [179] To Thomas Brown, as to 121, 4 
po 


Fa 
a 
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per annum for his life. [180] For Henry Abydon, 
clerk of Eaton college, as to l. per annum. 
181] For Henry Vavouſor, for ſome grants 
which are expreſſed. [82] For Thomas Derwent, 
ſerjeant at arms, as to his office and fee of 129. 
per diem. [183] A particular, and then a general 
laving for King's-Hall in Cambridge. [184] A 
ſaving for the abbot and covent of St. Alban's, as 
to franchiſes and liberties. [185] For Thomas 


4 Throp, as to his grants, but 1ol. per annum 


fee farm rent the King reſumes, | 
The reader may obſerve from this record, 
iſt, That the crown was become indebted to 


: | | the ſubjects in the ſum of 372000 l. 


2dly, That the crown-revenue, which, in the 
reign of Henry the Vth, was 569661. became 
reduced to 50001. per annum, ſo much had the 
crown been robbed and pillaged during the mino- 
rity of this religious, but weak and unfortunate 
Prince. 

3dly, That the houſe of commons thought it 
reaſonable to relieve the King's neceſſities out of 
his own, and by an act of a ee rather than 
to charge the people with new duties and impo- 
ſitions. 

4thly, That the houſe of commons thought it 
reaſonable to make the act fo general, that they 
inſerted only ſixteen reſervations or ſaving for 
other, ſo much did they conſult the publick more 
than any private intereſt. 

zthly, That the commons defire the King to 
appropriate to the expence of his houſhold the 
lands fo reſumed. 

6thly, That the King, when he gave the royal 
aſſent to this act, reſerved to himſelf the power of 
putting in writing, while the parliament fate, 
certain moderations and reſtrictions to the ſaid act, 
8.3 and 
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and the King in the ſaid aſſent excepts all grants 


made as to Calais and Ireland. 
The writer of theſe papers thought his labour 


would not be unprofitably ſpent, to give an ab- 
ſtract of the reſtrictions and moderations, which 
the King's council believed at that time neceſſary 
in an act, which was to be ſo very general and 


extenſive. 


In thoſe ſavings, which are in number 185, the 1 


reader has before his eyes a perfect image of 
the gravity, care, exactneſs and frugality of that 


age. 


r lands given to religious uſes, all which were 
affected by the act. 
value of the grant is mentioned, and in others 
omitted; but the general exactneſs, which runs 


through the whole, is a mark, that where the 
otoriouſly incon- 
In many of the ſavings there is fome- FX 
The reader 
may likewiſe note, That molt of the grants of that 


value is not expreſſed, it was 


ſiderable. 
thing left and ſomething taken away. 


age were only for life. 
Note.] In this writing of reſtrictions the King 


receeds from the exception he made, as to Calais, 
[As in ſaving 


when he gave the royal aſſent. 
164. ] 


the avarice of the preſent times, | vide ſaving 206.) 


4 


Moſt of the ſaid ſavings relate to patents for 
employments, or for lands rather reſtored than 
2 or for ſome liberties and franchiſes, or 
0 | 


In ſome of the proviſo's, the | 


Note.] That the great Earl of Shrewſbury, 
who had done ſo many heroick actions, and had 
ſo valiantly fought for the honour of his country, 
had but 1001. per annum penſion for his life, and 
ſome lands in Ireland, then of no value, the faid 
Earl having had no other recompence for his long 
ſervices, which moderation of his is a reproach to 
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Anno 29 Hen. 6. There was another reſump- 
tion made. The preamble agrees almoſt word for 
word with the fore- mentioned act; but the acts 
differ when we come to the following paragraph. 
* And that all lettres patentes by you made, 


in or of any of the premiſſes, to any perſone or 


. 


perſones, of the which any recoverer hath been 


« hadde ayents the ſaid patentees, or any other, 
by covin or colluſion, that as well the recoverer 


thereof, as the letters patentes, be void and of 


noon effecte ; and over that like it youre high- 
neſſe to take, reſume, ſeiſe and reteign in your 
ſaid handes and poſſeſſion all manner of libere 
tees, privileges, franchiſes, hundredes, wapen- 
takes, letes, rapes, viewe of frankplege, ſheref 


= < towrnes, ſherif gildes, amerciaments, iſſues and 


1 profites of the ſame, by you granted ſyth the 
ES © firſt day of youre reign, to oney perſone or per- 


8 © ſones, abbot, prior, deane, chapetre, maiſtre, 
S © wardeyn of collage, fraternite, crafte, or gilde, 


and all maner ſuch grantes, to be voide and of 
© noon effecte. 


Except ſuch libertees, privileges, 


$ © franchiſes, hundredes, wapentakes, letes, rapes, 
« viewe of frankpicdge, ſheref towrnes, ſheret 


gildes, fines, amerciaments, iſſues and profites 
of the ſame, and all other libertees, privileges, 


franchiſes and immunities, as ye have graunted 
to the proveſtes and ſcolers of youre collages 


2 * roial, of our Ledy and Seint Nicholas of Cam- 


and diverſe libertees, 


brigge, nor to youre provoſte and collage roial of 
our Lady of Eaton, and to theire ſucceſſours. 
And foraſmoch as it is thought to us youre 
humble and liege people of this youre noble 
roialme, comen to this youre high courte of 
parlement, by your auctoritie roial, that certaine 
privileges, freedomes, fraun- 
chiſes and immunitces, by you to the provoſtes, 

"Ri * {cholers, 
Kot. Parl. 29 Hen. VI. No. 17. 
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* ſcholers, and to the proveſte. and collage and] 
« theire ſucceſſours of youre collages of Eaton and 
Cambrigge granted, been to youre highneſſe pre-. 
judicial and over chargefull and nyous unto your: Ml 
people of this youre roialm. 3» 
« Pleaſe it therefore youre moſt high and roial if 
Mageſte to ordeyne and appointe by youre high i 
wiſdome and diſcretion, that all grauntes and 
actes of ſuch libertees, privileges, freedomes, 
franchiſes and immunitees, as been to you 
prejudicial and overchargefull and nyous unto MF 
youre people of this youre roialme be void and 
of noon effecte. Whereof we youre true comyn; 
in the mooſt lowly wyſe that we can thinke, 
beſcech youre mooſt habundant grace, to have 
knowlech during this youre ſaid court of parle. 
ment for our ſpecial relief and comfort: And 
over that, all the grantes or releaſes made by you 
ſyth the firſt day of youre reigne to oney abbot, 
priour, covent or oney other perſone or perſones 
of diſcharge or quiet clayme of oney corrodie or 
corrodies, penſion or penſiones, diſmes fpirituels 
or quinſziſmes or diſmes temporels, or of dil- 
charge or quiet clayme of oney rentes of fee or 
ſervices of fee be voide and of noone effecte; 
this act and petition of reſumption. to begynne 
and take effecte the firſt day of youre parlement 
holden at Weſtminſter the 28th yere of youre i 
reigne, that all manner grauntes by you made ot 
to be made of oney of the ſaid honours, ca- 
ſtelles, lordſhipps, towns, townſhipps, mannors, 
londes, tenements, waſtes, rentes, reverſions, 
fees, fee-farmes and ſervices with all their appur- 
tenances or oney diſcharge or quiet claime as 5 
above reherced from the 1ſt day of the parle. 
ment holden at Weſtminſter the 28th yere 0 Wh 
youre reigne unto the laſt day of this youre 
preicat By 
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preſent parlement be void and of noon effecte. 
And if oney perſone or perſones atte oney time 
after the firſt day of this youre parlement accepte 
or purchace youre lettres patentes of oney of the 
ſaid honours, caſtelles, lordſhippes, townes, 
townſhipps, mannors, londes, tenements, waſtes, 
rentes, reverſions, fees, feefermes and ſervices 
with all their appurtenances, or oney diſcharge 
or quiet claime as 1s above reherced of oney of 
the premiſſes or oney other poſſeſſions of fee, or 
of freeholds that ſhuld growe to you in tyme 
comynge by way of forfeiture or otherwiſe. But 
if it be ſo that thooſe letters patentes paſſe by 
advyſe and aſſent of youre chancellour and youre 
treſorer of Englond prive ſeale and fix lordes of 
youre greate counſel for the tyme being, and that 
they and itch of theym ſubſcribe in ſuch lettres 
patentes theyre names. And that the ſeide let- 
ters patentes ſo ſubſcribed be enrolled in your 
chancelierie of record. And if oney perſone or 
perſones accept or purchaſe youre letters patentes 
of oney of the premiſſes otherwyſe, forfette unto 
you our Soveraigne Lord all his londs and tene- 
mentes, that he or oney perſone or perſones have 
to his uſe atte the tyme of ſuch letters patents 
macle, or oney time after ſhall have in fee- ſimple 
holden of you, immediately to you. And all 
other londes and tenements that they ſo ſhall 
holden of other perſones, to them that they ſhall 
hold of immediately, and the ſame letters pa- 
tentes to be voide and of noon effecte. And 
that no perſone or perſones that hadde oney 
thyng of the premiſſes afore the tyme of the ſeid 
reſumption be not chargeable by way of accompt 
or otherwyſe for the ſame ayents you youre 
heires and ſucceſſours, except thoo that by youre 


youre , grantes afore the ſaid reſumption were accompta- 


cicat 


A 


ble. 
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ble. And that by auctorite of this parlement 
every of youre liege men, that hath yeven or 
raunted oney londes, tenements, rentes, advow- 
2 or other poſſeſſions to you, or to oney 
other by youre deſire, for oney other londes, 
tenements, rentes, advowſons, or other poſſeſ- 
ſions by you graunted, or by oney other by 
youre deſire, ſyth the firſt day of youre reigne, 
that they ſhall be now alyve, and theyre heires 
and the ſucceſſours of theym that been dede, 
may entre, have and enjoye all ſuch londes, tene- 
ments, rentes, advowſons, and other poſſeſſions 
ſo yeven and graunted in lykewyſe and fourme, 
as theyre aunceſtors, or predeceſſoures hadde 
theym afore ſuch graunte or eſtate made of 
theym. And that averment in this caſe may be 
hadde, admitted and received by this ſeid aucto- 
rite, for every partie that ſo ſhall entre into, 
have or enjoye oney of the premiſſes by theyr 
ſurmyſe, that the ſeid londes, tenements, rentes, 
advowſons, or other poſſeſſions that they ſhall 
ſo entre in, have or enjoye, were yeven or 
graunted for other londes, tenementes, rentes, 
advowſons, or other poſſeſſions that they graunted 
to you, or oney other at youre deſire. Notwith- 
ſtanding, that in noo letters patentes by you 
made, nor in ſuch gifts made to you, or by any 
other by youre deſire mention be made thereof. 
So that ſuch londs, tenementes, rentes, advow- 
ſons, or other poſſeſſions were not rightfully in 
youre poſſeſſions in fee afore ſuch yiftes or 
grauntes, as it is above reherced, fſavirg to every 
perſone theyre right, title and intreſt in any of 
the premiſſes other than they theyre aunceſtoures 
or predeceſſoures hadde, by force of youre let- 
ters patentes, ſo that thereof hath been had no 

recoverer by covyne and colluſion,” 1 
Ie 
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The houſe of commons judged it reaſonable to 
or BY make ſome exceptions, or proviſo of ſavings to 
certain intereſts; they are in number 13, and 
WY FE much of the ſame kind as the ſavings in the act 
les, Wl that paſſed the year before. Then follows : 


ic BY < And for as moch as it is pleynly and univer- 
by Þ #< ſally conceyved throughoute all this youre 
ne, roialme, that the good ſpede of this acte of 
ns Bs « reſumption ys to you full, honourable, neceſſarie 
de, and behovefull, and to all youre liege people 
ne- comfortable and grete releife of their povertee, 
ons the which they been in for many unportable * 
mn, charges leyed upon theym afore this tyme, for 
dde that the ſeid reſumption afore this tyme hath 
of : * not be effectually had. We youre true, hum- 
be ble obeiſant and faithful liege people, comyn 
0. 1 for the comen of this youre noble roialme, to this 
tO, youre high courte of parlement, by youre auto- 
IeyT 3 © rite roiall, in the mooſt lowly wiſe to us poſſible, 
e, beſeechen youre moſt noblaye, graciouſly and 
hall Þ f « tenderly to conſidre the grete benefites that ſnuld 
or 7 growe unto you, and to this your roialme, by 
tes, the meane of this reſumption. That it pleaſe 
ed therefore your mooſt habundant grace, that the 
Ith- ſeid reſumption may take good and effectual 
you ( concluſion, whereof we youre ſeid humble liege 
" people, undre the favoure of youre high and 
co mooſt noble grace, may have knowlech during 
ov" this your ſeid parliament, for youre ſingular 
u vele and ſpecial comfort and conſolation of us, 
and all thoo that we come fore. 
very © Reſp. © As for anſwere of the petition and re- 
0 © queſt of reſumption made to the Kyng by the 
ure> Commons of this his preſent parlement afſem- 
let» bled, his highneſs wol that they know, That by 
1 00 tha advyſe and aſſent of the lordes ſpirituell and 
The temporell, beyng in the ſame parlement, and by 


« tha 
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tha auctorite of the ſame parlement his excellence 4 
is agreed to reſume and reſumyth into his hand 


« and poſſeſſion all honoures, caſtels, lordſhip, f "* 


towns, townſhipps, manors, londs, tenement, 
« waſtes, rentes, reverſions, fees, fee-fermes and 


© ſervices, with all theyre appurtenances in te 


which he had eſtate in fee, in Englond, Wale, 


and in the marches thereof, Irelond, Guyſne, | 


Calais, and in the marches thereof, the which hal 


* highneſs hath graunted by his lettres patentes, 0 


« otherwyſe ſyth the firſt day of his reigne. And 


„all the honoures, caſtels, lordſhipps, towne, 
« towneſhipps, manors, londes, tenements, waſtes, 
rents, reverſions, fees, fee-ferms, and ſervices, 
with all their appurtenances, the which were d 
the dutchie of Lancaſtre, and paſſed from hi 


*X his 


* miſl; 


highneſſe by his graunt or graunts. And he uf 


© have all the premiſſes in and of like eſtate af 


his excellence had theyme at the tyme of ſuck 


grantes made by hym of theym. And that al 


lettres patentes, or grauntes by his highneſs charg 


or by any other perſone or perſones at his requet 


or deſire made to any perſone or perſones df 138 
— 
EF voide 
# liketh 


his fo 


the premiſſes or of any of theym in that, that i 
of any of the premiſſes, be voide and of noi 
© force. And over that, that all manere « 
grauntes of rentes, charges or annuities mad 
by the Kyng's highneſſe of eſtate of enheritancy, 


* or for term of life or term of yeris, or at t 
«* wille, to any perſone or perſons to be taken J 
any of theſe premiſſes, or of any other of H 


poſſeſſions, or of his cuſtums or ſubſides, 0 


* awnage, or of his hamper, or at, or in H 
* recelte, or in otherwiſe, or in any other place, q 
in any of theym, or of the profites, comyng of 


* theym, or any of theym within this his roialme 
* Irlond, Wales, Guyſnes, Caleys, and marche 
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of the ſame be void and of non effecte. And 
that all manner of grauntes made by his high- 
neſſe to any perſone or perſones of eſtate of in- 
heritance, terme of life or terme of yeris, or 
at his wille, of any herbage or pannage, fiſhing, 
paſture or comyn of paſture, wareyn, wode, 
wyne, clothyng, furres to non office longyng 
nor perteynyng the ſcid firſt day of his reigne, 


& nor afore not yeldyng to his highneſſe the verray 


value therof, nor doyng any charge to his high- 
neſſe therof to the value therof, be voide and 
of non effecte. And that all lettres patentes by 


his highneſſe made, in or of any of the pre- 
miſſes to any perſone of the which any recovere 
had been hadde ayenſt the ſcid patentes, or any 


other by covyne or colluſion, that as well the re- 
coverer therof as the lettres patentes be voide 
and of non effecte. And over that that all the . 
graunts or releſſes made by his highneſs 1yth the 
firſt day of his reigne to any abbot, priour, co- 
vent, or to any other perſone or perſones of diſ- 
charge or quiet clayme of any corrodies or cor- 


clayme of any rents of fee or ſervices of fee, be 
And over that it 
liketh his highneſs to take, reſume, and ſeiſe in 


his ſaid handes and poſſeſſion all manner of li- 


bertees, privileges, fraunchiſes, hundredes, wapen- 
takes, letes, rapes, viewe of fraunkplege, ſhirrif 
towrnes, ſhirrif gildes, fines, amerciaments, iſſues 
and profites of the ſame by his highneſſe graunted 
ſith the firſt day of his reigne to any perſone or 
perſones, or abbot, priour, dean, chapitre, 
maiſtre or wardeyn of college, fraternitee, crafte 


or gilde, and al} manner ſuch grauntes to be 
voide and of non effect. Except ſuch libertees, 


privileges, 


12 6 Reſumpt ONS 


privileges, fraunchiſes, hundreds, wapentake, | 
* letes, rapes, view of fraunkplege, ſhirrit towrne;, 
* ſhirrif gildes, fines, amerciaments, iſſues a Pe 
© profites of the ſame, and all other libertes, | © 
privileges, fraunchiſes and immunities that M 
highneſſe hath graunted to the provoſtes and ſc. N 


lers of his collage roial of our Lady and & ſume 
* Nicholas of Cambrig, or to the provoſte and, B 
collage roial our Lady of Eaton, and to ther N 
ſucceſſoures. This acte and petition of reſump VI. 
tion to begynne and take effecte atte the feſte d A 
N * thannunciacion of oure Lady in the yere of hi reſun 
1 * reigne XXIX. And that all maner of grau] f 
"14 * by his highneſſe made of any of the ſeid honoum = 
3 6 


caſtels, lordſhips, townes, townſhipps, manoirs , ſl 
| reſt 
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| * londes, tenementes, waſtes, rentes, reverſion; hc 

1 fees, feefermes and ſervices, with all theire ap : - 
N purtenaunces, or any diſcharge or quiet claim . ©** 
ji * as it is above reherced duryng this preſent pu . n 
: © lement be from the ſeid feſt of our Lady void , One: 

; j * and of non effect. And as to the proviſion po 
# and exceptions conteigned in the ſeid petition d | 


* 
« reſumption, his highneſs theym accepteth and tui 
þ « ſame agreeth forth with, other proviſions an, 
; * exceptions by hym by thadviſe of the ſeid lord, 
| * ſpirituels and temporels, beyng in this ſeid par? 
* kement put in writyng as the tenours of theynF? 
« hereafter followen.* l = 
0 The moderations or ſavings put in writing 2 
+4 afore, are in number 42, and are much of th 
| ſame nature as thoſe in the act of the 28th C 
the ſame King, only there js here a more exp 
ſaving for thoſe who had bona fide purchaſed of 
the crown for a valuable conſideration. AF 
there is a general ſaving for offices, and the accuf 
tomed tces thereunto belonging, * 
Ang 
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And as to the remanent conteyned in the ſeid 
« petition of reſumption, not ſpecified in this his 
s anſiver, 

Lie Roy ſaviſera. 

Note,] That here the lands of Ireland are re- 


127 


ſumed. 


But as to the fees belonging to offices, the point 


was further cleared in an act of the 31ſt Henry 
VI. chap. 7. which is in the printed ſtatutes. 


Anno 33 Hen. VI. there paſted another act of 


* Prayen the commons in this preſent parle- 


15 ment aſſembled, that where the victorious prince 

2 of moſt noble memorie, your fader, whom God 
reſt, and other your noble progenitours, main- 
3 * tained as worſhipfull, noble and honourable 
$ © eſtate of their houſchold in this lond of the re- 
venues thereof as hath oney King or Prince in 
oney lond chriſtenned to the eaſe and reſt of the 
„on people of the fame, without agrugyng for Jak 
of paiment therefore, ſuch as cauſed all other 


nd tag londes to have this youre ſeid lond in worſhipful 


1s and 
d lor 
d W 

grauntes of godes, that by youre true people 
of this londe hath been often tymes geven of 
true love and feith, tender zele and affection unto 
youre ſede highneſſe, ye be indebted in ſuch 
* outragious ſomes as be not eaſy 
which by Goddes law, and eſchewyng his diſ- 


+ renowne, and as grete drede as oney lond chriſ- 


tenned. 


And notwithſtanding the grete and large 


to be paied, 


pleaſure, owe to be paicd and contented; and 
that furthermore, the revenues of the ſeid londe 


to youre highneſſe nov.c belongyng mowe not 


ſuffice to kepe and ſuſteyne your honourable 


Rot., Parl. 33 H. 6. No 47. 
* houſchold, 


=" 
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* houſchold, which not onely, but alſo youre {Ml to! 
other ordinarie charge mot be kept and boron toi 
« worſhipfully, as it accordeth to the honour of |< tey 
« youre eſtate, and youre ſeide londe, if youre fro 
« adverſaries and enemies ſhuld fall into the drede, coi 
* wherein heretofore they have been, and ſhall with tov 
© Goddes grace, be of youre mighty regale, and for 


* of youre ſeid lond, wherof your people lament ! fer 
and ſorrow pettoufly and hevely the amennſyng of 
« of the worſhip and proſperity, whereyn it hath , and 
« joyed, and ben reputed in the days heretofore, . paſ 
now the refuſe of all other londes reputed, and 
* agrugyng allo right hevely the charge that hath by 
ben born, and daily is born among theym of F< wyl 
| « vitaille and other charges for youre ſeid houſe- e in 
hold, and ordinarie charges wherof they been of) 
not paied to theyr grete loſſe and hurt, which!“ Wa 


they mowe not of oney reaſon oney longer ſuſ- F< of ] 
© reyne. ther 

It pleaſe you by thadvyſe and aſſent of the mar 
lords ſpiritual and temporal, in this preſent par. * A 
* lement aſſembled, and by auctorite of the ſame, yo 


« for the conſervation and ſuppartation of your caſte 
ſeid eſtate, which firſt to Goddes pleaſure, ſecun- * waſt 
* darie for youre own fuerte, honour and wele; “ vices 
and for the third, for the univerſal wele, eaſe, of t] 
* reſte and ſuerte of this lond, the which ye owe you 

to preferre afore the favour of oney perſone, or or 0 
6 perſc 


oncy place, or other thyng erthly, and to 
« thentent that youre ſeid enemies from whole 
knowledge the penurie of youre ſeid houſchold, 
* and the cauſe thereof, and alſo the agrugyinsÞ 
thereof of youre ſeid people had it not hidde, FF fourr 
whereof without dout they take a grete courage Youre 
and bouldneſſe ayenſt your ſeid lond mowe falle tne pe 
from the ſeid courage into rebuke, and have [ atte 1 
yaure ſcid lond and people in ſuch drede as here: ate 
« tofor Vol. 
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* and all other revenues, with their appurtenances, 
paſſed from you ſyth the firſt day of youre reigne, 
and by you graunted by youre letters patentes, 
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tofore in the days of you and of youre progeni- 
tours they have hadde, to take, ſeiſe, have, re- 
teyne, and reſume into youre hands and poſſeſſion 
from the feſt of Seint Michel, tharchangel next 


of priores, churches, hoſpitals, and of free- chappel, 


* by authoritie of parlement, or in oney other 
wyſe by youre grantes, confirmations, or releſſe 
in fee-ſimple, fee- taille, terme of lyfe or terme 
of yeris, to oney perſone or perſones in Englond, 
Wales, or in the marches thereof, in youre londe 
of Irelond, Guyſnes, Calais, or in the marches 
thereof, or in Scotlond, or in the eſte or weſte 


marches of Englond, toward Scotlond. 
And allo to take, reſume and reteigne into 
youre hands from the ſeid feſt, all the honours, 


\ caſtelis, lordſhipps, maners, londes, tenementes, 
* waſtes, rentes, reverſions, fee-fermes and ſer- 
* vices, with all theyre appurtenances which were 
of the dutchie of Lancaſtre, and paſſed from 


you by youre grauntes, confirmation or releſſe, 
& or by auctoritie of parlement, or whereof oney 


£c 


. perſone or perſones were ſeiſed to youre uſe, or 
1 to the uſe of youre ſeid fadir, or to the perform- 
:hold, 


ing of youre or his will, ye to have, hold and 


reteyne all the premiſſes in and of like ſtate, 
hidde, 
youre ute, or to the uſe of your ſeid tadir, or to 


fourme and condition as ye, or oney other to 


the performing of his or youre will, hadde theym 


atte the ſeid firſt day, or oney tyme ſyth oney 
* ate or ordenaunce by parlement, or oney man- 
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nere of letters patentes, grauntes, or eſtates by 


of the premiſſes in oney wiſe made to or for one 


ſeid dutchie, fuch as the ſeid firſt day wer 
offices there, and the fees, wages and reward 


perſone or perſones at youre requeſt or deſire, c 
otherwyſe notwithſtanding. All offices of you Þ 


you, or ony other perſone or perſones of one | 


* 
p * 


3 * 


than as afore to theym had accuſtomed or apper. 
teignyng except. 

And over that, that all manere of grauntes of 
rentes, rent- charges, annuities, ſome or ſomes gf 
money, by you or oney other perſone ſyth the 
ſeid firlt day made of eſtate of enheritaunce, or 
terme of lyfe, or terme of yeris to oney perſon, 
or otherwiſe to be taken or hadde in or of oney 
of the premiſſes, or of oney of youre cuſtumes, 
ſubſidies, awnage, or of the profites and reve. 
nues of youre hanaper comeyng, or at Or in the 
receite of your exchequer, or in oney other place 
within this youre ſeid realm, or in the ſeid lond 
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from thenceforthe oney of the premiſſes. 
And that all manere of grauntes or releſſes by 


you ſyth the ſeid firſt day made to oney perſoef 


c 

or perſones of oney eſtate of enheritaunce, term: 
of lyte or terme of yeres, or otherwiſe of one) 
of the premiſſes, or of the keepyng of oney 0 
them, or of oney of youre goales, or of one) 
© herbage or pannage, fiſhing, paſture or comy" 
of paſture, wareyn, wode, wax, wine, cloath 
ing, furres, annuities, fee, or oney wages fo! 
= doyng or occupying oney office or charge, ani 


K 


to noon ſuche office or charge the ſeid firſt daf 
due accuſtomed belongyng or apperteyning b. 


void and of noon effecte. 


of Irelond, or within Wales, Guyſnes, Caley;, 
or the marches thereof, be from the ſeid feſt voii 
and of noon effecte, to have, hold, or occupiÞ 
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And furthermore to ordeyne by thadvyſe, 
aſſent and auctoritie aforeſaid, that all grauntes 
made by you, to oney perſone or perſones of 
oney office or offices which were noon office or 
offices tne firſt day of youre ſeid reign or afore, 
be void and of no force. 
And that all manere of grauntes by you, or 
oney other perſone or perſones ſyth the ſeid firſt 
day, to oney perſone or perſones made, whereby 
the ſame perſone or er to whom oney ſuch 
graunte or grauntes be made, ſhuld graunte or 
have power to graunte oney prebende or pre— 
bendes, churche or churches, hoſpital or hoſ- 
pitals, fre chappel or fre chappels, or oney ma- 
nere collecion, office or offices to oney officer, 
to make the yeft or preſentation of which pre- 
bend or prebendes, ase or churches, hoſpi- 
tal or hoſpitals, fre chappel or fre chappels, 
collecion, office or offices, or of the making of 
tne ſeid officers the ſeid fir it day, or oney tyme 
ſyth belonged to you be vo and of noo force 
nor effecte, to thentent thar of ſuch offices and 
other the premiſſes, it moe pleaic you to reward 
youre ſervauntes menial! ; furthermore, that all 
manere of grauntes by you made, to oney per- 
ſone or perſoncs of oney office or offices which 
wore offices the ſeid firſt day or afore, and to 
theym belongeth and necdech actual exercite, or 
of the fee or wages thercto belongyng to have 
in fee ſimple or in fee taille, in oncywyſe be of 
noo force nor etrecte, but enely terme of lyte of 
him or theym that oney iuch grauntes be made 
unto. And that all the grauntes of ſuch offices 
as that noble and worthy prynce iumphrey, 
late Duke ct Glouceſtre, your late uncle, whom 
God reſt, h.d and occupicd of youre graunte, 
the which offices were by youre hi: nch to ORGY 
K 2 « perione 
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perſone or perſones graunted in his lyfe to hae: « ot 
after his deceſſe or deth be voide and of noo of 
effecte. And that all manere of grauntes by < on 
you, or by oney other perſone or perſones b) « th 
youre grete ſeale, prive ſeale, or ſeale of your 3 «© of 
duchie of Lancaſtre ſyth the ſeid firſt day made po 
of oney ſherefwycke, or of oney eſchete, or of rec 
oney office of eſchetour, clerke of the peas, c ͤ ch 
of oney baillitwyoke or wapentake to you be-. © ha 
longyng, for terme of lyfe or terme of yeris, 0 © ha 
oney perſone or perſones, be voide and of non wit 
effecte. And alfo, that all grauntes and releſſes of 

made by you to oney abbot, priour, or oney ſeie 
other perſone of diſcharge, releſſe, or quiet © ten 
clayme of oney corrodies or corrodie, penſion, * ent 
or penſions, diſmes ſpirituel, or quinſziſmes o one 
diſmes temporell, or of the colleccions of the ſane or 

rentes or ſervices, or of the payment of oney pla 
knyghtes ſpence for comyng to your parlemem © or 

be voide and of noon effecte. eta 
Item, That all grauntes made by you by lone 
youre letters patentes, or otherwyſe to oney pe-. © tam 
ſone or perſones to be juſtices of your benche F © rent 
or of the common benche within youre lond of RF © ſhu 
Irelond or of the office of keeper of the rolls cg © ſubl 
chancery of the ſame lond for terme of lyfe be © mar 
voide and of noon force nor effecte. And allo take 
that all graunte or grauntes by you made to © aun; 
oney perſone or perſones of oney office or offices, four 
wherupon no charge hangeth nor nedeth to be or 
of actuel exerciſe or occupation be voide and of © mad 
noo force nor effecte. And alſo by the ſeid © S 
advyſe, aſſent and auctority ye will graunte, © men 
ordeyne and eſtabliſh that every perſone that mon 


hath any caſtells, manours, londes, tenement, * to 
rentes, ſervices, commoditees, advowſons, poſſeſ.. © pora 
_ F 
s © exch 


ſons, or oney enheritaments to you or to one, 
Nt: other 
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other perſone or body corporate to youre or oney 
of theyre uſe at youre deſire or contemplation for 
oney rentes, annuites, ſummes of money or 
thyng that ſhuld or might have be taken or had 
of oney cuſtume or ſubſidies in oney youre 
portes within this youre realme, or in or at the 
receite of youre exchequer if no yifte of ex- 
chaunge nor recompence for oney thynge be 
hadde, be made, may have immediatly and 
have, reteyne, kepe, entre and enjoye peaſebly 
without oney ſuite or yit lett or diſturbance 
of you youre heires or oney other from the 
ſeid feſt as well all the ſeid manours, londes, 
tenementes, rentes, advowſons, poſſeſſions and 
enheritaments, with theyre appurtenaunces in 
oney wyſe ſo given to you or to oney perſone 
or body corporate at youre deſire or contem- 
plation by him or his aunceſires, or by him, 
or hir or theyr predeceſſours, or by thoo whos 
eſtate oney ſuch your leiges hath or hadde in the 
londs, tenementes, rentes, poſſeſſions or enheri- 
taments taken of you in exchaunge as the ſeid 
rentes, annuites, and ſummes of money that he 
ſhuld or might have hadde of oney cuſtomes or 
ſubſidies, or att youre receite aforeſeid if no 
manere of exchaunge nor recompence had be 
taken of you therfore by him nor by noon his 
aunceſtours or predeceſſours in like manere, 
fourme and ſtate as though no ſuche graunte 
or eſtate of exchaunge or recompence had be 
made. 


So alwey that the manours, londes, tene- 


* mentes, rentes, annuitees, advowſons, ſommes of 


A 


money and enheritaments afore reherced- geven 


to you or to oney other perſone or body cor- 
* Porate, or leſte to be take for oney of the ſeid 
* exchaunge or recompence were not youres ne 
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noon other perſone or perſones to youre uſe 
the firſt day of your noble reigne, nor after 
ſave only by reaſon of the yefts, grauntes or 
cauſe aforeſaid. Except and forpriſed oute of | 
this acte of reſumption all the caſtells, manours, 
londes, tenementes, rentes, ſervices, poſſeſſions 
and enheritaments with their appurtenaunces, 
whereof every perſone or perſones have had reſti- 
tution by auctorite of parlement, reſtitution by | 
the cours of the comyn law.” | 
Then the houſe of commons made fome few | 
favings, in number 12, which are much of the 
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1 like nature of thoſe in the two former acts. Then ; © Ou! 
1 follows, 5 ä 7 « tak 
| 4 And for as muche as it 1s pleinly and univer- fait 
I, « fally conceived through all this your reame, | ten 
i that the good ſpede of this act of reſumption is | ane 
* to you full honourable, neceſſarie and behovefull, © he 


* and to all youre hege people comfortable and | 
« grete reliefe of theire povertie which they been 
in for many unportable charges leid upon theym | 
before this tyme for that the ſeid reſumption | 
afore this tyme hath not be effectuelly hadde. 

Wee youre humble true, obeiſaunte and feithfull 
people comen tor the comyn of this youre reame 
and to this youre high court of parlement by 
© youre auctorite roial in the mooſt lowly wyle 

© beſeche youre mooſt noblaye, graciouſly and 
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tenderly to conſider the grete benefites that ſnuld 
growe unto you and this youre reame by the 
meane of this youre reſumption, that it pleaſe | 
youre highneſſe that if ſo be that ye like by 
thadvyſe of youre lords fpirituell and temporell | 
in this preſent parlement aſſembled to make | 
oney proviſions or exceptions other then be con- | 
teyned in this our petition, that then the ſeid 


proviſions and exceptions be ſende down unto us 
; . «to | 
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to that ende that we may give oure aſſentes 
thereto, if it be thought to us expedient and 
behovefull. And that by the ſame auctorite it 
be ordeyned that if oney of your liege people 
after the ſeid feſt of St. Michel take and receive 
youre graunte or grauntes of oney of the pre- 
miſſes excepte before excepte then he or they 
as oft as he or they that ſo take and feceive 
renne into the penalte of the ſtatutes of 
proviſours. And over that, that he or they 
that ſo take or receive oney ſuch graunte or 
grauntes excepte afore excepte contrarie to this 
our deſyre forfaite a M. marks as oft as they ſo 
take or receyve, wherof the oon half to be for- 
plyed to the con- 
tentyng ot the wages of the ſouldeours of Calyes, 
and that other half to him that will ſve. And 
he that will ſue yerfore may have an action of 
dette agenſt oney fuch perſone or perſones, and 
fuch proceſs theryn as lyeth in an action of 
dette at the comyn lawe, and that the defen- 
dantes of ſuch ſuites ſhall not be eſſoyned wage 
theyre law, nor beg protections in delay of the 
ſeid ſuites. All grauntes to be made by youre 
letters patenres by the bille of the treforer of 
Englond for the tyme beyng of oney of the 
premiſſes. 

And allo all grauntes to be made of old 
offices, which were offices the firſt day youre 
reigne, to the which belongeth and needeth 
actuel exerciſe and fees, and wages the ſame 
firſt day to the ſame offices perteynyng or be- 
longyng, except out of the ſcid peynes. And 
that no ſuch perſone to whom oney leſſe or 
lefſes, graunte or grauntes ſhall be made after 
the ſeid feſt for terme of yeris or atte wille, of 
oney thyng parcelle of the duchie of Lancaſtre, 
K 4 * earldome 


earldome of Cheſtre, principalete of Wales, 


Caleys and Guyſnes and the marches therof, or 
of oney thyng to theym or oney of theym be. 


* longyng or apperteynyng be not hurt nor enda. 
* maggd by the penalty of this ſeid acte. 


Then follow two ſavings, one for the Prince of Þ 


Wales, and another for Richard duke of York, 
as to ſome patents they had, 

Reſp. * As touching this petition of reſump- 
tion the Kyng hath well conceived and under- 
ſtood the maters, articles and deſyres conteyned 
in the ſame petition ; wherefore the Kyng by 
thadvyſe and aſſent of the lords ſpirituel and tem- 
porel, beyng in this preſent parlement, and by 
auctorite of the ſame, taketh and reſumeth into 


ſeid petition, and the ſame agreeth and ac- 
cepteth, the penalte in ſeid petition except and 
leid apart; alweye his prerogative reſerved ; for- 
ſeyn alweye that ſuche proviſions and exceptions 
as been by his highneſſe, by thadvyſe of the ſeid 
lordes ſpirituel and temporel made and agreed, 
or to be agreed; and in this ſame parliament put 
in writyng upon the premiſſes, be goad and ef- 
fectuel the ſeid acte notwithſtanding for the 
egalte and reaſon that the Kyng ought to do 
to his people, the which ſhall be- to the pleaſer 
of Godde, the honour and the wele of his lond 
and people.” 

Then follow a 
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great number of ſavings and pro- 


viſions, all of them much of the ſame nature with 


thoſe in the former acts; and none of them ſeem 
fuch as could any wiſe defeat the deſign of the 


parliament, which was, that all immoderate grants 
ſhould be actually reſumed. 

But ſome may object, that Henry the 6th, under 
whoſe reign theſe 3 reſumptions were made, was , 
weak 


his hands all manner thyngs conteyned in the | 
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weak prince, unfortunate abroad, engaged in fac- 
tions at home, and kept under by the power of 
the houſe of York; whereunto we anſwer, That 


it was the intereſt of great men rather to oppoſe 
= fuch an act, for they were moſt like to ſuffer by 


it; therefore its paſſing was not the effect of fac- 


oy 
' 


tion, but, indeed, it was carried on by the weight 
of the people. But theſe objections will be more 
fully anſwered, when we ſhew that the ſame thing 
was done by a prince, who had maſtered all par- 
| ties, and under an active and martial reign, which 


was that of Edw. IV. his ſucceſſour, where the 


2 precedents for a reſumption are four times con- 


I 


| : firmed. 


As ſoon as Edward the 4th came to the crown, 


= 


one of the firſt things deſired by his ſubjects, was 
an act of reſumption. 


— * And over that, that our ſeid ſove- 


> © reign leige Lord Kyng Edward IV. the fourth 
day of Marche was lawfully ſeiſed and poſſeſſed 
= < of the ſeid corone of England in his right and 
d title, and from thenceforth have to hym, and 


** hys heires Kynges of Englond, all ſuch man- 


nours, caſtels, lordſhippes, honours, londes, 
tenements, rentes, ſervices, fees, feefermes, 
" rentes, knyghts fees, advowſons, giftes of offices 


to geve at his pleaſure, fairs, markets, iſſues, 


: 
e fines, and amerciaments, libertees, franchiſes, 


prerogatives, eſcheates, cuſtumes, reverſions, re- 


mainders, and all other hereditaments, with their 
appurtenances whatſoever, by they in Englond, 
Wales, and Irelond, and in Cales, and the 
marches thereof, as Kyng Richard the 2d had 
on the feſt of Seint Matthew the apoſtle, the 


? 


2 3th yere of his reigne, in the right and title of 
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« caſtells Þ 


* the feid corone of Englond, and lordſhippe of Wl « caſt 
© Trelond.* | 7 £ Jonc 
Reſp.” The Kinge by thaitryſc and aſſent of BW anm 
© the lordes ſpirituel and temporel in this preſent prof 
parlement affembled, at the requeſt of the comyns had 
c Pag in the ſame, agreeth and aſſenteth to this afort 
« petition, and it accepteth, with certain modera. Lan. 
tions, proviſions and exceptions, by his highneſſe late 
6 thereupon made, and in certain cedules written, BW lond 
© and in the fame parlement delivered, the tenor there 
of which follows.” and 
Then follow the exceptions or ſavings to par- BF « eny 
ticular intereſts, which are in number 95 5. letter 
But this reſumption looking fo far backwards, . fee-fi 
as the reigns of Hen. the 6th, Hen. the 5th, and « yeres 
Hen. the 4th, was too large to have any good of th 
effect: And as to its having been impracticable, « had t 
and not well concerted, we "have this argument, And 
that a new act better digeſted, and which did not made 
retroſpect fo far, was thought neceſſary, anno ; or en. 
& 4 of the fame reign. ſone e 
Anno 3 & 4 Edw. 4. There paſſed another fimpl: 
act of reſumption. . ne 2 
At which day and place, for divers ÞM* Purifi 
© cauſes and conſiderations, conteining the honour WF <« * 1 
and proſperite of the Kyng our ſoverayne lord, tions, 
and allo the commonwele, defence and welfare Kyng 
of this reame, and of his ſubgetes of the ſame, after a 
« hit is ordeyned and enacted, and eſtabliſhed by perſon 
thadvyſe and aſſent of the lords ſpirituels and eſſe o 
* temporels, and of the comyns in this preſent March 
« parlement aſſembled, and by auctorite of tie rent, | 
* ſame, That the King fro the teſt of the puritic- levyed 
tion of oure Lady the yere of our Lord 146% or eny 
© have, take, ſeize, hold and joye all the honours, I © on 
effecte 
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caſtells, lordſhipps, towns, townſhipps, manours, 


londes, tenements, waſtes, foreſtes, chaſes, rentes, 
annuites, reverſions, fermes, ſervices, iſſues, 


ad the 4th day of Marche, or eny time after 
afore the ſeid feſt, by reaſon of his duchie of 
Lencaſtre, or by the forfeitur of Henry the 6th, 


late in dede, and not in right Kyng of Eng- 
& «< lond ; in Englond, Irelond, Wales, and marches 
thereof, Guyſnes and Caleys, and marches thereof; 
and paſſed from him the ſeid day of Marche, or 
T « eny tyme after and afore the ſeid feſt, by his 
letters patentes to eny perſone or perſones, in fees, 
(fee - ſimple, fee-taille, terme of life, or terme of 
yeres: And that the Kyng have and injoy every 
of the premiſſes in like eſtate and condition as he 
had theym the ſeid 4th day of Marche or after: 
And allo, that all 


yefts, grauntes and releſſes 
made by the Kyng the ſeid 4th day of Marche, 


or eny time after afore the ſeid feſt, to eny per- 


© fone or perſones of eny of the premiſſes, in fee- 
« ſimple, fee- taille, terme of life or terme of yeres, 


under eny of his ſeales, be from the ſeid feſt of 


ers 


« Purification void and of noo force nor effette. 

And alſo that all yeftes, grauntes, ratifica- 
tions, releſſes and confirmations made by the 
Kyng the ſeid 4th day of March, or eny tyme 
after and afore the ſeid felt, to eny perſons or 
perſones of any poſſeſſion, right, title, or inter- 
eſſe of his duchie of Yorke, or erldome of 
Marche, or eny part of them, or of eny penſion, 
rent, annuite to be had, taken, perceyved or 
levyed of, or in the ſame duchie and earldorne, 
or eny of theym, or eny parcell of theym, be 
from the ſeid feſt void and ot noo force nor 
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And that this act extende not to eny honour, : 
caſtells, lordſhipps, manours, londes, tenemente,, 
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rentes, ſervices, poſſeſſions or enheritament 


which came to. the hands or poſſeſſion of ow 


ſeid ſoveraine Lord King Edward the 4th, «| 


apperteyned or belonged to him, or that he 


ſhuld have had the ſeid 4th day of March, or 
eny tyme after by the forfeiture of eny perſone 
in the parlement, hold at Weſtminſter the 4th 
day of November, the ſeid firit yere attainted, 
or by force of an act of forfeiture therein made, 
other than by the forfeiture of Margarete, late 
called Queen of Englond : And alſo that this 
act extend not to any graunte or grauntes afore 
this tyme made to any lord not attainted of eny 
annuite for the ſuſtentation of his name and 
eſtate, nor to noon office or offices which were 


office or offices the ſeid 4th day of March, or 
afore and necdeth actuel exerciſe graunted the 

intirely 
act; w 
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ſeid 4th day of March or after, to eny perſone 
or perſones for terme of his lyfe, or their lyfes, 
with fees, wages and profites to the ſame office 


and accuſtumed. 

And alſo that all yefts made by the King 
the ſeid 4th day of March, or eny tyme after 
under eny of his ſeales, to eny perſone or per- 
ſones of eny office, whereupon noo charge 
hangeth, nor needeth to be of actuell exerciſe 
or occupation, be from the ſeid feſt voide and of 
noo force nor effecte. 

< Alfo that all grauntes made by the Kyng the 
ſeid 4th day of March, or eny tyme after, to 
eny perſone or perſones of eny ofmce or offices, 
with fees and wages then not due and accul- 
tomed, nor appurteynyng to the ſame office or 


offices the ſeid 4th day of March be from the 


ſeid 
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. {id feſt, as to the ſeid fees and wages not due 
and accuſtomed, void and of noo force and 
effecte. 

This acte to be had, and take with ſuch ex- 

+ ceptions and proviſions, as ſhall pleaſe the Kyng 
to make.” 
= Then follow three ſavings made by the houſe of 
commons. 1ſt. For ſums ifſued to the payment 
of the King's own debts. 2. For cor rations, 
cities and boroughs, &c. as to any gift, grant, 
demiſe, leaſe, releaſe, juriſdiction, authority, con- 

firmation, ratification, licence, pardon, &c. grant- 
ed by the Kings, Henry the 4th, 5th and 6th. 
3. For grants or licenſes | oy by the ſaid Kings 
to any perſon, to found or make fraternities, 
gyldes, hoſpitals, &c. or to purchaſe lands for 
thoſe uſes. 

Then follow a prodigious number of ſavings 
and exceptions, and ſo many as, indeed, ſeem 
intirely to defeat the deſign and intention of the 
act; which, in the 7th of the ſame reign, pro- 
# duced another reſumption. 

This theroick Prince, who himſelf had fought 
ſo many battles, and who by his courage, from a 
private perſon, got to be King of England, invites 
his people from the throne, to reſume what had 
been plundered from the crown, in the words 
following. 

ohn Say, and ye ſirs comyn to this my court 
of parlement, for the comon of this my lond: 

| © The cauſe why Y have called and ſummoned 
this my preſent parlement, is, Y purpoſe to lyve 
upon my nowne, and not ta charge my ſubgetts, 
but in grete and urgent cauſes, concerning more 
| © the wele of theymlelf, , and alſo the defence of 
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< theym, and of this my reame, rather then my 


lond hath been doon, and born unto my prope. 


as heretofore eney comons have been to ene 
of my ſeid progenitours. And for the pool 
wills, kindneſſe and true herts that ye have born, 
continued and ſhowed unto me at all tymes here. 


wiſely upon you as ever did eney of my progeni- 
tours upon comons of this my reame in days 


my perſone for the wele and defence of you and 


- eny jeopardie that mought happen to the ſame.” 

Memorandum. Quod quedam cedula for. 
« mam cujuſdem actus reſumptionis in ſe conti. 
<« nentis exhibita fuit in preſenti parliamento in 
« hæc verba. For divers cauſes and conſidera- 
tions concerning the honour, ſtate and proipe- 
« rite of the Kyng, and alſo of the commonwele, 
« defence, ſurete and welfare of this reame, and 
his ſubgetts of the ſame, it is ordeyned, enacted 
and eſtabliſhed by thadvyſe and aſſent of the 
lords ſpirituells and temporells, and comons in 
this preſent parlement aſſembled, and by 
auctorite of the ſame, That the Kyng from the 
feſt of Eſter laſt paſt, have, take, ſeize, hold 
and joy all honours, caſtells, lordſhipps, towne, 
towneſhipps, manors, londes, tenementes, wales, 
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nowne plealer, as heretofore by comons of thi 
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nitours in tyme of nede; wherein Y truſt, tha 
ye firs, and all the comons of this my lond 
wol be as tender and kind unto me in ſuch cak 
of 
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there 
the 
tofore, Y thank ye as hertily as Y can; as ſo Y 
truſt ye wol continue in tyme comyng; for the 
which, by the grace of God, Y ſhall be to you a in r 
good and gracious Ang, and _ as right, 
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foreſtes, chaces, rentes, annuities, fermes, fee- 
fermes, reverſions, ſervices, iſſues, profites, com- 
moclitees, which he was ſeiſed and poſſeſſed of 
the 4th day of March, the firſt yere of his reigne, 
or eny tyme after, by reſone of the coroune of 
Englond, the duchie of Cornwaille, principalite 
of Wales, and erldom of Cheſtre, or eny of 
theym in Englond, Irlond, Wales, and marches 
thereof, or that apperteyned or belonged to hym 
the ſame fowerth day, or eny tyme ſin, as par- 
cell of his duchie of Lancaſtre, or by the for- 
faiture of Henry the ſixt, late in dede, and not 
in right Kyng of Englond, or eny perſon at- 
teynted ſin the 4th day of March, by auctorite 
of eny parlement holden fin the ſeid 4th day, or 
otherwyſe attaynted by the courie of the comon 
lawe of this lond, and paſſed from the Kyng 
under eny of his ſcales, to eny perſone or per- 
ſones in fee- ſimple or fec- taille, terme of lyfe or 
terme of yeres, and that the Kyng fro the ſeid 
feſt of Eſter, have, hold and joye every of the 
premiſſes in lyke eſtate as he had theym the 
ſeid fowrthe day of March, or eny tyme after. 

* Allo that all yeits, grauntes, ratifications, 
releſes, leſes, demyſes and confirmations made 
by the Kyng the ſeid 4th day of March, or eny 
tyme ſin to eny perſone or perſones of eny of 
the premiſſes in fec- ſimple or ftee-taille, terme of 
lyfe or terme of yeres, under eny of his ſeales, 
be from the ſeid feſt of Eſter void and of noo 
force nor effecte. 

And furthermore it is ordeyned by the ſeid 
advyſe, aſſent and auctorite, That the Kyng 
from the ſaid feſt of Eſter, have, take, ſeiſe, 
hold and joy all honours, caſtells, lordſhipps, 
townes, townelhipps, manours, londes, tene- 
mentes, rentes, iervices, poſleſſions, enherita- 
ments, 
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ments, iſſues, profites and comoditees which the 


6 : 8 i ever 
full noble and famous Prynce Richard veray W © tte) 
true and rightwyſe enheritour to the reams of W & or e 
* Englond and France, and lordſhipp of Irelond, Bi + mig] 
fader to the Kyng, was ſeiſed of to his owne ue yt t 
and behoofe the zoth day of December, the 39th. by 
« yere of the pretended reigne of the ſeid Henry Wi + pate! 
the ſixth. And that the Kyng from the ſeid MW ©. A 
« feſt of Eſter, have, hold and joy all the ſeid MY ; advy 
£ honours, caſtells, lordſhipps, townes, towne. Þ . by tl 
* ſhipps, manours, londs, tenementes, rentes, WF : tyme 
« ſervices, poſſeſſions, enheritaments, iſſues, pro. : office 
« fites and commoditees in like eſtate as his ſeid e there 
fader had theym the ſeid goth of December, eth: 
And that all yefts, grauntes, ratifications, re. from 
« leſes, leſes, demyſes and confirmations made by force 
the Kyng ſin the ſame goth day to eny perſone A 
or perſones under eny of his ſeales of eny of the the { 
« ſame poſſeſſions, iſſues, profites or comoditees, ot eny 
of eny lordſhippes, manors, londes, tenementes, : * 2 
« poſſeſſions or enheritaments wherof eny perſone Gui 
or perſones were ſeiſed the ſame goth day to the wage 
uſe and behoof of his ſeid fader, or of eny cuſfo 
right, title or intres of or in eny part of the fame 
« ſame, or of or in eny of the premiſſes, which © « Eſter 
« his ſeid fader was ſeiſed of the ſeid 3oth day, _ © comn 
or of eny penſion, rent, annuitee to be had, and a 
taken, perceyved or levyed of, or in eny part Al 
« thereof, or of, or in eny part whereof eny per- W « the ſe 
* ſone or perſones were ſeiſed to the uſe and be- Bi « 6p, p 
© hoof of his ſeid fader the ſeid zoth day, be ſcrjeai 
« from the ſeid feſt of Eſter voide and of noo force of no 


nor effecte. N the K 
And alſo by the ſeid advyſe, aſſent and Then 
auctorite, it is ordeyned and ftabliſhed, That mture 

« ſuch lawfull right, title, clayme and intereſt be regulati 
* ſaved and had to every perſone and perſones of N terial to 
every Vor. 
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every theyr heires other than the ſeid perſones 
© atteynted and theyr heires claymyng in by theym, 
t or eny of theym, as he or they not atteynted 
might or ſhuld have had in eny of the premiſſes 
+ yf this acte had not been made otherwyſe then 
© by the Kynzs graunte, or eny of his lettres 
© patentes, or aſſignment, | | 

And furthermore it is ordeyned by the ſeid 
t advyſe, aſſent and auctorite, That all yefts made 
by the Kyng the ſeid 4th day of March, or eny 
& tyme ſin, to eny perſone or perſones of eny 


F office in Englond, Irlond, Wales, or marches 


© therof, wherupon no charge hangeth nor need- 


eth to be of actuel exerciſe or occupation, be 


from the ſeid feit of Eſter voide and of nog 
© force nor effecte. 
« Alſo, That all grauntes made by the Kyng 


the ſeid 4th day of March, or eny tyme ſin, to 
© © eny perſone or perſones of eny office or offices 
in Englond, Irlond, Wales, or marches therof, 
Guiſnes, Caleys, or marches therof, with fees, 
wages, profites or commodities not uſed and ac- 
& © cultomed to the ſame office or offices afore the 
fame 4th day of March, be from the ſeid feſt of 
8 © Eſter, as to the ſeid fees, wages, profites and 
$ © commoditees, and every of theym ſo not uſed 


and accuſtomed, voice and of noo force nor effete. 
.* Aliſo, That every graunte made by the Kyng 
the ſeid 4th day of March, or eny time fince, to 


eny perſone for terme of his life of the office of 
8 © ſcrjeant of armes be from the ſeid feſt of Eſter 


of noon other force and effecte, than onely at 
the Kyngs will and pleaſer.“ | 
Then follow ſeveral favings much of the like 


| Mture as thoſe in the former acts; as allo ſome 


a 


| regulations relating to the King's tenants, not ma- 


; terial to our preſent ſubject, 
Vol. III. | > « Ouz 


n 


« munibus regni Angliæ in dicto parliamento ex. 


« ſont aſſentuz. Quibus quidem cedula & aſſenſu 
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« Quæ quidem cedula tranſportata fuit com; . 5 
ten 
Ac 8 Par 
= © {am 
Th. 
5 © our 
and 
5 8 joye 
; © lond 


© was 


« jſtent. Cut ridem communes aſſenſum ſuum 
« prebuerunt ſub hiis verbis. A toutez lez 
cc actez & proviſions deſuis eſcriptez les commune 


“ in parhamento predicto lectis auditis & plenius 
« jntellectis de aviſamento & aſſenſu & autoritate 
« predict. reſpondebat eidem in forma fequen.“ 
Reſp. Le Roi le voet ovefq. lez proviſions & 
& exceptions fur ceo pur luy faitz les tenours de 


r 
e queux cy apres enſuent.“ 2 zl oy 
That is, the King confents to the bill with the . Ind 
enſuing proviſions and exceptions. Then follow WW, Cale 
a great number of ſavings and proviſions, moſt of WF. 3 
them for private perſons, and much of the ſame . M. = 
nature as thoſe of the former acts. auch 
* And at the cloſing of the ſeſſions, the King . ” 


thanks the houſe of commons, by the mouth ct 
the biſhop of Bath and Wells, his then chancellor, 
for this reſumption. © Pro ſuis laboribus circa 
& dictam reſumptionem oltenſis.—Idem Dominus 
& Rex omnia & ſingula per ipſos communes de- 
« clarata & deſiderata profunde conceperat.“ 

Anno 13 Edw. 4. There paſſed another act of 
reſumption for that, either the former had been ſo 
ill executed, or that the exceptions had been ſo 
many as to fruſtrate the good intentions of the 


— 
> 


Engl 
ſeid 4 
lemen 
or ot] 
mon | 
undre 
ſones 

lyfe, 
Kyngs 


3 


9 


'% r 


| yng 

houſe of commons. i hold. 
« + For divers cauſes and conſiderations concern- ih ind of 

« yng the honour, eſtate and proſperite of the in "ay 


* Kyng, and alſo the common wele, defence, ſurete WW . Aud 
and welfare of this reame and ſubgettes of the 


8 advyſe 
« ſame; it is ordeyned, enacted and ſtabliſhed by | from ( 
g k ſeiſe, h 
* 7 Edw. 4. Rot. Parl. No. 15. ITY 
+ 13 Edw. 4. Rot. Parl. No. 6. Þ PDs, 
8 *131te 


f 


© thadvy 
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e thadvyſe and aſſent of the lordes ſpirituels and 
W « temporells, and by the commons in this preſent 
W © parlement aſſembled, and by the auctorite of the 
fame, That the Kyng from the feſt of the ſeynt 
W «© Thomas thappoſtill, that ſhall be in the yere of 
our Lord God one thouland fowre hundred ſeventy 
and three, ſhall have, take, ſeiſe, hold, poſſeſſe and 
joye all honours, caſtelles, lordſhipps, manors, 
londs, tenementes, rentes and annuitees, which he 
vas ſeiſed and poſſeſſed of in the 4th day of 
Marche, the firſt yere of his reign, or eny time after 
by reaſon of the corone of Englond; in Eng- 


the W< lond, Irlond, Wales, or marches therof, Guyſnes, 
57 Caleys, or marches therof ; and alſo that apper- 
Ss teyned or belonged to him the ſame 4th day of 


March, or eny tyme ſyth, as parcelle of hys 
duchie of Lancaſtre, or by forfaiture of Henry 


Aung g the ſixt late in dede, and not in right King of 
1 Cl W* Englond : and of eny perſone atteynted fith the 
lor, ſeid 4th day of March by auctorite of eny par- 
cui lement holden fith the ſame 4th day of March, 
Jn? k or otherwyſe atteynted by the cours of the com- 
de. mon lawe of this lond, and paſſed fro the Kyng 
; ; undre eny of his ſeales to eny perſone or per- 
ae ſones in fee-ſimple or fee-taille, for terme of 
en c lyfe, or terme of yeres, or otherwyſe, by the 
en 1 KkKyngs graunte under his ſeales; and that the 
F che Kyng from the ſeid feſt of St. Thomas, have, 
hold, poſſeſſe and enjoye eny of the premiſſes in 

ww and of like eſtate and condition, as he had theym 
of the in the ſeid Ath day of March, or eny tyme after. 
7 * And furthermore, it is ordey ned by the ſeid 
N. advyſe, aſſent and auctorite, That the Kyng 


| from the ſeid feſt of ſeynt Thomas, have, take, 
| leiſe, hold and enjoye all honours, caſtells, lard- 
E hipps, manoires, londes, tenements, rentes and 


8 annuitees, which the full noble and famous 
advyis 1 © Pronc 
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HG. Fas 2-4. Ye We 


* 


, , 


ſhowing the wiſdom and frugality of thoſe times 
and the methods they took to put the King out d 
debt, we thought it would not be foreign to ou 
preſent matter to inſert it. 


Prynce Richard veray true and rightwyſe enher. 

tour to the reames of Englond and France, and i 
lordſhippe of Irlond, fader to the Kyng, wa an 
ſeiſed of to his owne ule and behove the 29th « of 

day of December the 29th yere of the pretended i * the 
reigne of the ſeid Henry the ſixt: and that th dey 
Kyng from the ſeyd felt of ſeynt Thomas, have, Wl. poſ 
hold and enjoye all the ſame honours, caſtles, Wl duc 
manoirs, londes, tenementes, rentes, annuitees, i © wel 
in, and of like eſtate and condition as his {cid i © for 
fader had theym the ſeid 29th day, and paſſed ; 0. 
from the Kyng to eny perſone or perſones unde: ; of 
eny of his ſeales, in fec- ſimple, fee-taille, terme ; reig 
of lyfe or term of yeres. Alſo, that all yeftes, . hi 
grauntes, releſes and demy ſes made by the Kyng . F Ip 
the ſeid fourth day of Marche, or eny tyme (ith, WF _ * 
to eny perſone or perſones, of, or in eny of th. ot ; 
premiſſes, in fee- ſimple, fee-taille, term of lyi: A 
or terme of yeres, or otherwyſe, under eny oi , We. 
his ſeales, be from the ſeid feſt of ſcynt Thoma in | 
voide and of noo force nor effecte. And allo . auch 
the ſeid advyſe, aſſent and auctorite, it is o-. ber 
deyned and ſtabliſhed, That ſuch lawfull right,. er, 
title, clayme and intereſt be ſaved, and had to ir 
every perſone or perſones, and every theyre hey _ go 
other than ſuch perſones now beyng atteynted d. 1 
treaſon, and theyr heyres clayming in by theym . 

or eny of theym v atteynte, might or ſhulin VE 
have had in eny of the premiſſes yf this acte ha , tor 
not be made otherwyſe then by the Kynvll . "IR 


graunte, or eny his letters patentes, or auCtorit 


of parlement.” 2 — 
What follows being joined with this act, and Ol 
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© Alſo, in this parlement begun and holden, &c. 
Grete multitude of aſſignments, as well by 


letters patentes of the Kyng, tailles, debentours, 


© 68 


/ . % . r 08-2 


899 0 0 


. 
— 


and other bills levyed and rered at the receipte 
of his exchequer or otherwyſe, as by billes undre 
the ſeale or ſeals beyng in the ſame receite or- 
deyned for aſſignations to be made upon the 
poſſeſſions of the duchie of Lancaſtre, Wales, 
duchie of Yorke, and erldome of Marche, as 
well for the Kyngs houſehold and wardrobe, and 
for his werkes as for many and divers ſomes of 
money in tymes of divers perſones, late treſorers 
of Englond, ſith the firlt day of the Kyngs 
reigne, dyverſly have be made grete part of the 
which aſſignations by bill and otherwiſe inorde- 
nately, and without grounde of duete, have be 
had and made as it is underſtood : it is therefore 
ordeyned by thadvyſe and aſſent of the I. orde 
ſpirituels and temporels, and the Commons in 
the ſame parlement, the ſeid ſixth day of October, 
in the ſeid thirteenth yere aſſembled, and by 
auctorite of the ſame, that before the fifteenth of 
Eſter next now to come, open proclamation be 
made within every ſhire of the reame, in every 
markette-towne within the ſame ſhire, by the 
ſhiref, or ſhirefs of the ſame ſhire or ſhires for 
the tyme beyng : and that every fhiref duely 
make the proclamation in that partie, and the 
writ thereof ſerve and retorne at the day of the 
retorne of the ſame, upon the paine to forfaite 
at every defaute to the Kyng one hundred pounds: 
that every perſone or perſones having eny pa- 
tente, taille or bille made, rered or aſſigned 
before the firſt day of Decembre, in the tenth 
yere of his ſeid reigne, for eny ſome or ſo:nes of 


. Ibid, No, 7, 
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GG 


money conteyned or ſpecefied in eny of the ſame 
appere before the Barons of the Kyngs exchequer 
at Weſtminſter, in his proper perſone, or by his 
atourny or ſervaunt, having ſuffiſant auctorite of 
him afore the ſifteeneth of Eſter, which ſhall be 
in the yere of our Lord 1475, there to ſhewe 
and prove that the ſomes of money conteyned 
and ſpecifyed in his or their patent, taille or bille, 
was by, or upon eny true grounde or cauſe due 
by the King at the tyme of the making, rearyng, 
or aſſignment of the ſeid patent, taille or bille, 
made, reared or aſſigned to the ſame perſone or 
perſones named in the ſame patent, taille or bille 
for the Kings houſe, for the King's chambre, his 
wardrobe, his werks or money to him lent for 
the victualler of Calleys, or eny of theym, or 
for eny other cauſe, that the ſame Barons upon 
due prove theire diſcretions had and made of eny 
ſome and ſomes in ſuch taille or bille to be due 
by the Kyng, and at the tyme of the ſeid prove 
made not paid, have auctorite and power by this 
acte, to certifye into the reccipte of the Kyngs 
exchequer of the ſome and ſomes ſo proved due, 
and of the name or names of the perſone or per- 
ſones to whom the ſeid ſome or ſomes ſo ſhall be 
proved to be due: and thereupon by this acte 
the treſorer and chamberleyns of the Kings re- 
ceipt for the tyme beyng, dyvydyng ſeverally the 
{cid debte into twenty partes by even portions, 
without delay or denyer at the Kings proper coſt 
and charge rere, there make and delivre twenty 
tailles or bi les accordyng, payable yerely iche 
after other within twenty yeres then next enſuc- 
yng, to have and reteyne in ſuch place or places, 
and under ſuch forme as the treſorer of Englond 
for the tyme being, with the reaſonable agree- 
ment of the ſeid perſone or perſones 2 

ſuch 
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« ſuch duetee ſhall be proved due, ſhall be thought 
« reaſonable. And as for ſuch duetees as ſhall be 
found due to eny of the ſeid perſones afore the 


4 
15 
Is 
We 
5 
: . 
\ 
a.” 
_ 


of id Barons, by reaſon of eny ſuch letters patentes 
be that the ſeid Barons ſhall certifie ſuch duetees 23 
Wwe they ſhall fynde due by eny ſuch letters parentcs 
ied made under the Kyngs grete ſeale, to the Chaun- 
lle, celler of Englond for the tyme beyng: and ſuch 
que duetees as ſhall be founde due to eny perſone 
ng, before the ſeid Barons, by reaſon of eny of the 
lle, Kyngs letters patentes made undre the ſeal of his 
Of duchie of Lancaſtre, to the Chaunceller of the 
le ſame duchie for the tyme beyng: and then that 
his every of the ſcid Chauncellers for ſuch ſomes ſo 
for to theym certified, do make at the Kyngs coſt 
or and charge to ſuch perſones as ſuch duetees ſhall 
pon be found due to, letters patentes, to receyve, 
eny have or reteyne ſuch ſomes of money as ſhall be 
due to theym certyfyed, and to be had, received or 
ove retey ned yerely within twenty yeres next enſue- 
this yng, the date of the ſeid letters patent es rately as 
ng is aforeſeid in ſuch place or places, ground or 
lue, grounds as the ſame perſones afore this acte were 
per. aſſigned or lymytted: and that the ſcid tailles, 
be billes, and letters patentes ſeverally to be rered 
acte and made be and ſtond good and effectuel in law, 
re- and preferred in payment before eny other pay- 
the ment by patent, taille or bille, or eny other 
ons, aſſignment or cauſe rered, male or had after the 
coit rering of the ſcid tailles: and that ell the ſeid 


enty letters patentes, tailles, billes, and every of theym 
iche not ihewed afore the ſcid ſiftecneth befere the leid 
uc Barons be voide, and the Kvng ee ee acquite 
CES, and diſcharged, And alſo that all lettres pa- 
lond WF tentes, tailles, bills, and every of theym ſhewed 
rce- ¶ atore the ſeid Barons, and before theym proved 
hom not to be made, reared or aſſigned upon true 
ſuch 1.4 grounde 
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and people appear to be in earneſt in this matter. 


Bu! 


— 


grounde or cauſe of duetee in likewyſe to b Bu 

voide, and the Kyng therof quite and diſcharged i were 

for evermore.” W canno 

Then follow 16 exceptions or ſavings as t Mill was 7 

private intereſts, which the Houſe of Common 'T reign 

make, and they are much of the ſame nature a; i belicy 

thoſe in the other acts. = */ 

Reſp. As touching this bill of reſumption, this 

© and the other acte above ſpecified concerning Wi © the 

* afſignations made by the Kynge, and the fourme mer 

of payments of his dettes, and all thynges com. Goc 

* priled in either of the ſeid billes and acte, and BF « hav: 

* the other matiers and articules above ſpecified, : « eſtat 

* the Kyngs Highneſſe hath well conceyved and © reve 

© underitond the ſame, and by thadvyſe and aſſent WM Prir 

of the Lordes ſpirituells and Lordes temporells, WT « reſt 

and the Comons beyng in this preſent parlement, or! 

and by the auctorite of the ſame theym hath MW © othe 

accepted and agreed. So alſo that ſuch pro- © wor 

© viſions and exceptions as by his highneſs be, or WF © othe 

* ſhall be made and agreed, and duryng the tyme of y 

i * of this preſent parlement in writing, to or upon Wi * ing 

| the premiſſes be good and effectuel the ſeide bille BF © hon: 

Il or acte, or eny other the premifles, notwith- char 

* ſtondyng for the equyte and right wis reward full 

| that the King intendeth to do to every of his BF hon 

| ſubgietts for his merites, which ſhall be to the Wl © whic 

it * pleaſer of God, and honour of his highneſſe, i © the « 

If and the weel of all the lond and people.“ it We 

n Then follow 'a great number of exceptions if * after 

bl brought in by the King, but they do not ſeem of Bi this 

| that nature, as if it were deſigned they ſhould i © of t 

| defeat the intentions of the Houſe of Commons, lt © of y 

l as the ſa: i gs in the firſt act of Reſumption paſſed Jil * ſeco! 

1 in this reign plainly did: fo that at laſt both King ! and 
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But all the acts of reſumption hitherto paſſed, 


were not thought ſufficient; ſo that though we 
cannot find Richard the 3d, who ſucceeded Edward, 
was any great giver, yet the parliament in the 


| reign of Henry 7th, who was ſucceſſor to Richard, 


believed another reſumption neceſſary. 


the moſt noble and ble 


r 


. wc WE HE _ MA {2a _ 


* 


* 


* Anno 1 Hen. 7. Prayen the Commons in 
this preſent parliament aſſembled, That where 
2 Prince of moſt holy 
memory, King Henry the 6th your uncle, whom 
God reſt, and other your noble progenitours, 
have kept as worſhipfull, noble and honorable 
eſtate of their houſehold in this lond of the 
revenues thereof, as have done eny King or 
Prince in Englond chriſtenned to the caſe and 
reſt of the people of the ſame, without agrudging 
or lack of payment therfore, ſuch as cauſed all 
other londs to have this your ſaid lond in as 
worſhipfull renown, and as great dread as any 
other fond chriſtenned, and for that the revenues 
of your {aid lond to your highneſſe now belong- 
ing mowe not ſuffice to keep and ſuſteine your 
honourable houſehold, nor your other ordinarie 
charges which muſt be kept and born worſhip- 
tully and honourably, as it accordeth to the 
honour of your eſtate and your feid realm, by 
which your adverſaries and enemies ſhall fall into 
the dread wherin heretofore they have byn. That 
it would pleaſe your highneſſe, by thadvyſe and 
aſſent of the Lords ſpiritual and temporall, in 
this preſent parliament aſſembled, and by auctoritie 
of the ſame, for the conſervation and ſuportation 
of your ſaid eſtate, which firſt to Gods pleaſure, 
ſecondarie for your own ſuertie, honour and weal, 
and for the third, to the univerſal weal, eaſe, reſt 


f Rot, Parl, 1 Hen. 7. p. 2. 
and 


6 lations, 
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and ſurtie of this land, the which you owe to WW fnatic 
« preferre afore the favour of any perſone, or any or {i 
place, or other thing earthly; to take, ſeiſe, as t 
© have, reteyne and reſume into your hands and pay! 
« poſſeſſion, from the 21ſt day of Auzuſt lat of 
* paſſed, all ſuch caſtles, lordſhipps, honours, late 
© manours, londs, tenements, rents, ſervices, fee. any 

« fermes, knights fees, advowſons, annuitees, yefts ¶ « grea 
of offices to yeve at your pleaſure, grantes of WM © by t. 
keeping ideots, faires, markets, hundreds, turnes, pora 
« views of frankplegge, leets, yſſues, fines, amer. WE thori 
© ciaments, libertees, fraunchiſes, prorogatives, Wt « Edw 
« eſcheates, cuſtumes, reverſions, remainders, and « Edw 
© all other hereditaments, with their appurtenances “ 5th, 

* whatſoever they be in England, Wales, Ireland, 2 iſt 

of Caleys, or the marches thereof, as the ſaid force 
« moſt chriſten and bleſſed Prince, King Henry “ faud | 
the 6th, your unkle, had of eſtate of enheritance, * the « 
© or any other to his uſe, had the 2d day of October, there 
« the 34th year of his reigne, or any tyme fith, as of nc 
© parcel], or in the right and title of the crown of A ſe 
England, of the duchie of Lancaſtre, the duchie W ward tl 
of Cornwall, the principalitie of Wales, and the ¶ the col 
« earldom of Ch-ſter. Saving to every of your the earl 
liege people ſuch right, title and intereſſe, as they, ] beſſes, 

or any of them ſhould have, or might have had {Wreſtiturz 
© in, or of the premiſſes, or any parcel thereof, for licen 
other than by means of lettres patentes of any Then fc 
King of this your realm, or by act of parliament An 
« made after the ſaid 2d day. And over this be it ſtabliſ 
* enacted, ord-yned and ſtablifhed by the ſame , and 1 
auctoritie, that all yefts, graunts, leaſes, releaſes, I ſayd f 
« confirmations and diſcharges of any caſtels, ho- nuary, 
* nours, lordſhipps, manours, londs, tenements, WF or per 
rents, ſervices, reverſions, annuites, fee-fermes, effecte 
offices, liberties, fraunchiſes, or other heredita- . A ſav 
ments, and all appropriations, corporations, col- Wir em 
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e lations, aſſignments, and graunts of any debt, 
«© or ſummes of mony, by letters patentes, or tailles 
« as to any payment only, whereof the days of 
« payment, have or ſhall grow after the 21ſt da 

« of Auguſt laſt paſſed, made by Richard the 3d, 
late in dede and not of right, King of Englond, 


any tyme during his uſurped reigne, under his 
great ſeale of the countie palatine of Cheſter, or 
by tailles to any perſone or perſones, or body cor- 
F< porate; and alſo all yefts and grauntes by au- 
C © thoritie of parliament or otherwyſe, made by 
Edward the 4th, late King of England, or by 
Edward his ſon, late called King 
„ 5th, to any perſone or perſones, be fro the {aid 
F* 21ſt day of Auguſt adnulled, void, and of no 
force ne effecte. 
|< ſad Edward the 4th, late King of, or touching 
the earldome of ' Devonſhire, or any parcell 
thereof, be from the ſaine 2 iſt day alſo void, and 


Edward the 


And all graunts made by the 


of no force ne effecte.“ Then comes, 
A ſaving for ſome ſpecial grants made by Ed- 


ward the 4th, and King Richard, as to lands of 


the county palatine of Lancaſter, Cheſter, or of 


the earldom of March. A faving to abbots, ab- 


beſſes, priories in England or Wales, as to the 


reſtitution of any of their temporalitics. A ſaving 


for licenſe to incorporate or found any chantery, &c. 


Then follows, 

And over this be it inacted, ordeyned, . and 
* ſtabliſhed by the ſayd auctority, that all grauntes 
* and letters patentes of any office mate by our 
* ſayd ſovereign Lord, afore the 20th day or Ta- 
* Nuary, the 1ſt year of our reign, to any perſone 


or perſons, be from henceforth void ne of no 


effecte. 
. .- Mc > y* + * — Py Og $45 A 
eat Omcers and OMNCTS, as to 
; 


A ſaving for the ©! ff 
new 6 p 2 r 7 
ber employments and wages. 


A ſaving 
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A ſaving for the patents of the pecrs, and their Ml 
creation-money. And to corporations, &c. W (arc 
Then follow 10 exceptions or ſavings, made by accot 
the Houſe of Commons to the ſaid bill, and ſuch MF =. 
of them as are either general or particular, ac giver 
much of the like nature with the ſavings in whic! 


other acts. and I 
Reſp. As touching this bill of reſumption, tie Duke 
* King's highneſſe hath well conceived and under. WWF + 


* ſtood the ſame hath therefore by thadviſe and BF grant 


« aſſent of the Lords ſpirituels and temporels and ] 
© Commons in this preſent parliament, and hy leaſes 
* thauctoritte of the ſame it accepted and agreed. dutch 
So alway, that ſuch proviſions and exceptions a i An 
© by his highneſfe, be, and ſhall be made and reſum 
© agreed, and during the time of this preſent par. WM offices 
© lament, put in writing, to or upon the premiſſa | © 
© be good and effectual. The ſaid bill or act, of © you: 
© any other the premiſſes notwithſtanding. For {Wt © mor 
© the equitie and rightwiſe reward that the King © com 
« entendeth to doe to every of his ſubgietts, for MW © Chr 
© his merits, which ſhall be to the pleaſure of God, ware 
© and honour of his highneſs, and the weale of all Prin 
his lond and people.” the 
Then follow many particular exceptions, mot othe 
in number than in any other of the acts, but unde WM © hono 
this frugal King we may ſuppoſe they are not ſud © as in 
as would make the act ineffectual. | © well 
Beſides, in this reign there paſſed ſeveral pa-: * of t 
ticular acts of reſumption, for which we ſhall rect © Berw 
the reader to the records. | other 
* Anno 33 Hen. 7. An act of reſumption al * reven 
the offices or places of receivers, auditors, cuſtome © Princ 
collectors of cuſtoms, ſubſidies, comptrolleꝶ * the g 


# Rot, Parl. 3 Hen. 7. Ne 35. 
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ſearchers, ſurveyors and places of other officers, 
accomptants to the King. 

* Anno 11 Hen. 7. An act of reſumption of 
divers caſtles, mannors, lands and tenements, 
which were formerly given by King Edward the 3d, 
and King Richard the 2d, to Edmond de Langlcy, 
Duke of York. 

+ In the ſame year an act for making void all 
grants made of the mannor of Woodſtock. 

In the ſame year an act for making void divers 
leaſes and offices within the principality of Wales, 
dutchy of Cornwall, and earldom of Cheſter. 
Anno 6 Hen. 8. There paſſed another act of 
reſumption, which related only to reſuming needleſs 
offices and penſions. 

| *Prayen, and in moſt humble wiſe, beſceſhin 
© your heyghneſs, your humble ſubjects the Com- 
* mons in this preſent parlement, by your high 
t commandment aſſembled, That where the moſt 
« Chriſten Princes, King Henry the 6th, King Ed- 


| © ward the 4th, and the moſt famous and renowned 


Prince of moſt worthie memorie, King Henry 
* the 7th your fader, whom God pardon, and 
* other your noble progenitours, have kept as 
* honourable aſtates, as well in their own perſons 
as in their houſholds, and other their charges as 
well in defence of this your realm, as in defence 
of the towns of Caleys, Guiines, Hammes, 
Berwick, and the marches of the ſame, and 
other charges of this your realm of the onely 
* revenues thereof, as hath any King or Chriſten 
* Prince, in any oder Chriſten region, not onely to 
the great honour of the ſame, but alſo to the 


/ „ «A „ 


4 


* Rot. Parl. 11 Hen. 7. Ne. 2. 
+ Rot. ibid. No. 4. 
t Ibid. No. 6. 
Kot. Parl. 6 Hen. 8. No. 8. 
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great eaſe, reſt and quietneſs of the people of 
the ſame, which cauſed all other lands and 
realms to have this your realm in great renowne 
drede and fear, and your ſaid progenitours to be 
dradde of all outward nations. 

And ſo it is, moſt drade Sovereign Lord, that 
the revenues of your lands, and other things late 
being in your hands and poſſeſſions be fo great 
mynyſhed, by reaſon of the manyfold yifts, 
graunts and releaſes paſſed from your highnel; 
ſince the begynyng of your *moſt noble reigne 
hitherto, that the reſidue therof now remaining 
in your hands and poſſeſſion in no wyſe ſuffiſeth, 
nor can ſuffiſe to bear and ſuſteyn your great 
charges dayly increaſen, as well by reaſon of your 
wars now being in hand againſt your antient 
enemics the Scots, as of your great charges in 
keeping and defence of your city of Tournay, 
late by youre Grace victoriouſly conquered, and 
which of very neceſſity mult be maintained and 
born as accordeth to your princely aſtate and 
honour of your highneſſe, and ſuerte of your 
humble ſubjects, and of youre realme. 

In conſideration whereof „t may pleaſe your 
highneſs, by thadviſe of the Lords ſpiritual and 
temporal, in this preſent parliament affembled, 
and by aucthority of the ſame, for the conſerva- 
tion and maintaining of youre moſt royal aſtate, 
and oder charges above rehearſed, to the pleaiure 
of God, and for youre own honour and ſuerte; 
and alſo for the univerſal weal, eaſe, reſt and 
ſuerte of this youre realme and land, and for the 
mynyſhyng and leſſening of the charges and 
burden of youre ſaid poor Commons and ſubjects 
of the ſame, which your Grace oweth to prefert 
and ſpecially regarde before the favour of any 
particular perſons, or earthly things, to 2 
| ; 'S elle, 
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« ſeiſe, reſume and have into your hands, from the 
« feaſt of Eaſter next coming, all and ſingular 
« thoſe and ſuch annuitees graunted to any perſone 
or perſones by your highneſs, by your letters 
patents, not for exerciſeing of any office which 
de not ne at any time of the ſaid letters patents 
© made, were rent-ſervice or rent-charge of any 
© eſtate of enheritaunce in your highneſſe, and that 
« all the ſayd letters patents of all the ſame an- 
« nuitees, and every of them from the ſayd feaſt 
of Eſter onely, touching the ſaid graunt of the 
fame annuitees be utterly void and of no effecte. 
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58 And allo, that all letters patents, grants and 
* bills ſigned by your highneſſe, made to any per- 
our We fone or perſones, of any office or offices, or 


rome to be had after the deth of any patenteth 
the ſame patentee being yet alive, and in poſ- 
ſeſſion by vertue of his patent, or of the next 
avoydance of any avowſons of churches, bene- 
* fices, chauntreys, hoſpitals, prebends, or of an 
ſpiritual benefices not executed, be from hencc- 
forth utterly void and of none effecte.” 

Then follow ſome other regulations relating to 
offices, places and penſions. After which there is 
E ſaving for the peers, as to their creation- money: 
End then for George, earl of Shrewſbury, of, and 
Wor the ſtewardſhip of Tutbury, parcel of the 
Nutchy of Lancaſter, &c. ſigned with the King's 
Pn hand. Then follow ſavings for ſeveral great 
Wſhcers, and for the Qucen. 
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and . And then comes a proviſion for offices in the 
the g's lands, caſtles and mannors, &c. then follow 
and eme particular ſavings, and thoſe not many. 
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| Reſp. © Le Roy le Veult.“ 
So that this Prince, as arbitrary as he was, gave 
Pay to this reſumption made in parliament. 
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The writer of theſe papers (though it has prove B 
a matter of great labour) has thought it beſt u muc 
ſet doyn the very words of all theſe acts of re. ; reca] 
ſumption, omitting the lavings, which in each bil B after 
are very numerous; but to give the reader man upon 
into the nature of theſe exceptions, he did extras ; of re 
all the ſavings that were brought into the firſt com. rever 
pleat act, that paſſed upon this ſubject, which wu 1 iſt 
28 Hen. 6. And by thoſe the reader may judg ; 2d 
of the reſt; for they which followed were much ꝗ |M 3d 
the like nature. at 
It is true, his work will thereby ſeem tedious, the 2 
but curious perſons may, perhaps, receive ati. WF 5th 
faction, to ſce the ſenſe of their tore-fathers upn} 6th 
this point. And we take it, that the wiſdom ani 7th 
gravity with which theſe acts are penned, and the 8th 
exactneſs and care which the Houſe of Common partic 
from time to time ſhowed in this whole tranſaction, WM caſtle. 
will prove no unpleaſant piece of hiſtory. = 9th 
Hie has done impartially, and taken notice of : Henry 
what may make againſt, as well as for his preſen 2 10t] 
argument, that the reader may have the Who Edwar 
before him. And in this tranſcript he has followed 10 
the beſt copies of records he could procure, ſuc acts of 
as have been ſigned and examined at the Tower, i r2tt 
which he believes there is no material error, an annuiti 
that they are according to the original records, Wi the 8th 
except in orthography, or ſpelling words, wherein 
all tranſcribers of records miſtake and differ wit Upo 
one another: but as to the French records, both uM be mad 
this and the following fection, the author ha 1K, 
examined them all at the Tower by the rolls. that the 
As to what was done upon Relumptions befor} ir reaſo 
the reign of Edward the 2d, he has therein fo alienate 
lowed the beſt ancient writers of our Engl adly, 


hiſtory, whoſe authority may be relied upon, be. and un 
cauſe moſt of ſuch as he has cited, wrote of thing upon th 
done near, or in their own times. nation h 

But Vor. 
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ved 


But for their eaſe, who do not care to read 
ſt uf much, and to help the memory of others, he will 
fre. WF recapitulate in a few words the ſeveral reſumptions ; 
bill ; afterwards he will make ſome few obſervations 


light upon the whole, and examine what effect theſe acts 
tract of reſumption produced, as to enlarging the crown- 
com. revenue, and then conclude this long ſection. 
| Was iſt, A reſumption was made by William Rufus. 
udoe 2dly, A reſumption by Henry the iſt. 
ch of WF 3dly, A refurnption agreed to by King Stephen. 
4thly, A reſumption actually made by Henry 
ou, the 2d. 
ſati· 5thly, A reſumption by Richard the 16; 
upon BR 6thly, A reſumption by Edward the 2d. 
wand 7thly, Reſumptions made by Richard the 2d. 
d then Sthly, Reſumptions made by Henry the 4th, 
mom particularly of the lands belonging to Windſor- 
on, caſtle. 

gthly, Three reſumptions made in the reign of 
Henry the 6th. 

tothly, Four reſumptions made in the reign of 
Edward the 4th: 

11thly, One general act, and other particular 
acts of reſumption in the reign of Henry the 7th. 

12thly, An act of reſumption of divers offices, 


annuities, and other things, in the reign of Henry 
the Sch. 


N ä 5 
N N 4 9 
A P 


ce of 
reſent 
whok 
lowed 
- ſuch 
er, i 
„ and 
cords, 
here 
r wi Upon the whole matter theſe obſervations may 
oth u be made. 
r ha 1ſt, From the forecited records, it appears, 
chat the people of England have in no age thought 
befon it reaſonable, that the crown-revenue ſhould be 
in fol alienated. 
ing" adly, That not only under the reigns of weak 
n, be. and unfortunate princes, but when there has been 
thing upon the throne martial and active kings, this 
* nation has all along inſiſted upon reſumptions. 


Vol. III. NM 3dly, 


ae nr n 
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3dly, It appears from the ſaid records, that very 
few of the ſaid reſumptions did look farther back. 
ward than the reign of the preſent Prince. | 
Athly, That the people have been moſt pro- 
voked, when the crown-lands have been given 
away to foreigners. 


5thly, That the Houſe of Commons in their 5 15 
bills of reſumption made very few ſavings, as to into 
the intereſts of private men. were 


6thly, That it appears from the ſaid records, that 
that very ſmall things were looked into, and that in lands 
the 3 reſumptions made by Henry the 6th, it does ¶ term 
not appear there were ſavings for any large grant. 16t 

7thly, That in ſome of their bills the Houſe of intere 
Commons inſiſted upon penalties, to be inflicted left, | 
upon ſuch as ſhould procure grants of the crown. u7t 
revenue. the cr 

8thly, That by the profuſion of ſome Princes, 18; 
the crown-revenue was reduced from 56,9661. u paſſed 
5,000 1. per annum. ; 


gthly, That Edward the 4th invited his parli- WW 19t] 
ment, in his ſpeech from the throne anno 7, tv the lar 
make an act of reſumption. = 20tl 

rothly, That in the many acts made to this pennec 
purpoſe, every following act was penned with tions: 
{trifter clauſes, and to reach more than the former (Henr. 
did. | every t 

11thly, That the act made the 28 Hen. 6. pro- the 
vides, that the lands fo reſumed ſhould be for th that a 
expences of the King's houſhold. greatly 

12thly, That ſome of theſe reſumptions, as that Bur 
of 3 and 4 of Edw. 4. extended not only to the reſump 
crown-revenue, but alſo to what was the Kings they w 
own patrimonially, namely, to his dutchy of York, {Wand ex 


and earldom of March. And that anno 7. allMdefigns 
was reſumed, which belonged to Richard, duke d pretend 
York, the King's father, the zoth of December, the eros 


anno 39 Hen. 6. The ſame 13 Edw. 4. 
1 3thly, | 
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13thly, That in theſe acts of reſumption, the 
fallaries and wages are taken away of all ſuper- 
fluous offices, which required no attendance and 


ro- execution, and which were newly erected. 

ren RE 14thly, That ſome of theſe acts eſtabliſh, that 
the lands ſo reſumed ſhould continue in the crown. 

Vir BR 1:5thly, That it will appear to any who will look 


to into the voluminous ſavings and exceptions which 
= were brought in by the King to the faid acts; 

rds, that many of the grants in thoſe ages made for 

t in lands or penſions, were only for term of life or 

does term of years, and to return to the crown. 

t.  16thly, That in many of the ſavings, as to the 

e of M intereſt of private men, where there is ſomething 

cted left, there is ſomething reſumed, 

un- 17thly, That moſt of theſe acts not only reſume 
the crown-lands, but revoke all unneceſſary penſions. 

nces ! 18thly, That the 33 Henry 6. reſumes the land 

|. u paſſed away from the crown, even by authority of 
= parliament. 

arli- $8 19thly, That in all theſe acts except 28 Hen. 6. 


„ o che lands in Ireland are comprehended. 

A2 othly, As every ſubſequent act was more ſtrictly 
this penned than that which went before, ſo the excep- 
with tions and ſavings brought in by Edward the 4th, 


ormer (Henry the 6th were at laſt few and frugal) became 


: 


pro- in the end, both Prince and parliament agreed, 
or the that a reſumption was neceſſary, and would be 
[greatly beneficial to the kingdom. 
zs that But now as to the effects which theſe acts of 
to the {reſumption produced; it appears manifeſtly, that 
Kings they were put in execution, and that the ſavings 
York, {Wand exceptions were not ſuch, as to defeat the 
7. al defigns of the parliament, which ſome people 
uke of pretend to ſuggeſt; and it is likewiſe.evident, that 
ember, Me crown-revenue was thereby very much increaſed. 


M 2 For 


every time more moderate than the other; ſo that 


1 3thly, 
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For the records plainly ſhow, that the whole 


income of the crown, annis 28 and 29 Hen. 6, of | 
was reduced to 5,000.1. per annum. Edward the I 
4th, who ſucceeded, was an expenſive Prince; the 
Richard the 3d, his brother, a frugal man indeed, with 
but his reign was too ſhort to make any great im- e 
provements in his revenue; and yet we find . 
Henry the 7th, his ſucceſſor, maſter of more ready t x 
money than ever any King of England was either yy p 
before, or ſince his time. 2 

This Prince had not many aids from his people; 6 
* Sir Robert Cotton enumerates them: but one aid | _ 
upon land, viz. anno 19. Out of their goods * 


and lands a tenth; out of their goods only thrice the 
a tenth; five fifteenths, beſides a tenth and fif- Þ 2 
teenth, which amounted to 120,000 1. Three f g 
ſubſidies, of which the laſt came to but 36,0001 MI jf f. 
One benevolence. And of the clergy twice the 


tenth, and 25,0001. by way of ſubſidy; and yet on ; 

Cotton ſays (for which he cites a good + authority) * : 

That he left behind him in bullion, four millions bikes 

and a half, beſides his plate and rich attire g made 

© houſe.” My. lord 4 Bacon, indeed, brings the PAR 

ſum lower, and ſays it was near 1,800,0001. ſterling. "RA a 

But to reckon according to either of theſe authors, | bag Ji 

the ſum was prodigious for thoſe times. and ot 

It is true, he had very extraordinary ways af the {a 

i _ ſcraping up money, ſuch as ſale of offices, .- 5 But 

| demption of penalties, diſpenſing with the laws, e 

and the like; but all theſe together produced only ſubſta: 

It 120, O00 J. per annum. Beſides, Emplon and N Sir Re 

4 Dudley, the two miniſters of his extortions, did Vb hich 
1% 5 

9 Anſwer to the reaſons for ſoreign wars, p. 15. 5 * 

% + Lib. Acquit. int. Regem & Dudley, R. C. tl 

t Life of Hen. 7. p. 230. 3k 
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Il Anſwer to the reaſons, &c. p. 52. 
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not commit their rapines till towards the latter end 
of his reign. * 5 
From whence we may reaſonably conclude, that 


the the principal foundation of all this wealth (joined 
e; with his own parſimony) muit have been the 
ed, crown- revenue, and that the former acts of re- 
A ſumption with that which was made in his own 
Ind reign (which no doubt this frugal Prince took care 
” to ſee put 1n execution) had reduced 1t to its former 
b 


ſtate and condition. 
E. For had no more been left than 3, ooo l. per ann. 
"© WE there would have been no matter for his conomy 


50 work upon; ſo that we may very well infer, 
that the fore- mentioned reſumptions had relieved 
e the King's affairs, and brought the crown- revenue 
an once more into a flouriſhing condition. | 
5 But Hen. 8th not only ſpent the immenſe ſum 
es left him by his father, but likewiſe a great part of 
"BY that revenue which came to the crown by ſeizing 
Jae the abby-lands, which amounted ta * 131,6071. 
1 6s. 4d. per ann. However, he who conſiders the 
” #4 hiſtory of thoſe times, and how much this Prince 
* made himſelf the arbiter of Europe, will find his 
hin money was not ſo unprofitably ſpent as is vulgarly 
5 imagined. Beſides, + great ſums were laid out on 
noi, BY building and fortifying many ports in the channel, 
| and other parts of England, which were raiſed by 
mae ſale of abby-lands. 
OT g But notwithſtanding the expenſive temper of this 
ah : Prince, he left his ſucceſſors very ſufficient and 
5 f ſubſtantial landlords in England: for we found in 
= n Sir Robert Cotton's library, in a ꝓ book, part of 
» OWE which is of that learned antiquary's own hand- 


_ * Hill. of the Reform. part 2. p. 268. 
+ Ibid. p. 269. 
J Cleopatra, F. 6. fol. 51. 


1 * Lone 1 * 0... 


no: NM 3 writing, 


writing, and to which King James the 1ſt has ſet 
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his name, James R. which book contains very 
many curious things: That the revenue of the 
12th of Elizabeth, beſides the wards and dutchy 
of Lancaſter, amounted to 18 ',1971. 48. per ann, 

The writer of theſe papers does not remember 
to have met with any thing relating to reſumption 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; but the reaſon 
why nothing of that nature ſhould be done in her 
time, is very obvious; her father had alienated 
from the crown a great part of the abby-lands, or 
exchanged them for other lands (as a multitude of 
acts paſſed to that purpoſe in his reign witneſs:) 
And it was a ſtrong ſecurity to the Proteſtant 
religion and intereſt, that thoſe eſtates ſhould 
remain in the hands and poſſeſſions of private 
perſons. 

A reſumption was thought on in the reign of 
King James the iſt, of which the forementioned 
tracts of Sir Robert Cotton are a ſufficient evi. 
dence : beſides, in the“ annals of thoſe times, it 1s 
{aid to have been debated in council. 

But in the reign of King Charles the 2d, 4 
teſumption was again agitated; for we find in the 
Journals of the Houſe of Commons, Martis 22 die 
Maii, 1660. A bill for making void of grants 
* made ſince May 1642, of titles of honour, man- 
« nors, lands, tenements and hereditaments, paſſed 
under ſeveral great ſeals by the late King Charles, 
or the King's majeſty that now is, or any other 
great ſeal, was this day read the ſecond time, 
and, upon the queſtion, committed, &c. 

And as a mark that theſe alienations of the 
crown-revenue were always diſtaſteful to the people 
of England ; and to ſhow that the Houſe of Com- 


Annals of King James, p. 10, 
mons 


Ons 


ES 

x 
2 
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the committee, that the Kin 
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mons deſired, that a new Prince ſhould betimes 


know the nation's ſenſe in this matter, we ſhall 
roduce the following reſolves of that parliament 


| | which reſtored King Charles, 


Martis 4 die Sept. 1660. Reſolved, That this 


8 © Houſe doth agree with the committee, that a bill 

be brought in tor ſettling the lands of the crown, 
( < ſo as that no grant of the inheritance ſhall be 
3 < good in law, nor any leaſe for more than 3 lives, 
or 31 years, where a third part of the true 
7 < yearly value is reſerved for a rent, as it hal 
appear upon a return of a ſurvey, which that 
act is to take order for, to be ſpcedily had and 

taken; and that Mr. Sollicitor General, and Mr. 
Serjeant Glyn, do prepare and bring in a bill 
2 © accordingly. 


< Reſolved, That this Houſe doth agree with 
g's majeſty be humbly 


« deſired from this Houſe to forbear to make any 


| © leaſes of the lands, or other grants of the revenue 
of the crown, till the ſaid laſt mentioned act be 


no effect, is not at all difficult to diſcover, 
be feared that too many (we mean without doors) 


* 

* 
* + 

2 
* N 


1 Houſe of Commons the ſame year. 


& 


= © paſſed.” 


And the reaſon why theſe good reſolutions took 
It is to 


in thoſe corrupt times, not only were concerned in 
the grant already made, but likewiſe did deſign, as 
it proved afterwards, to get for themſelves what 
remained of the King's lands. 

And now for a full anſwer to thoſe who pretend 


teſumptions had never any effect, we ſhall produce 


a ſtate of the crown-revenue, as it lay before the 


* Tueſday, Sept. 4, 1660. Sir Heneage Finch 


4 reports from the committee, That according to 

© © the beſl information the committee could receive, 
Journals, vol. viii. p. 150. 

M 4 and 
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and by eſtimate, the revenue amounted tg ; teſcue 


819, 398 J. per annum, viz. reign 
. Zodle 
J Tele” BR OT LEER” 400,000 IM John 
« By compoſition for the court of wards 100,000 De De 
The revenue of farms and rents 263,598 himſe! 
The office of poſtage - - 21,500 as in! 
The proceed of Dean foreſt - 4, 000 | 
The impoſition on ſea- coal exported - 8,000 
o 


Wine-licence, and other additions, - 922,300 Mt Herea 


Total 819,398 


From which account it appears, that notwith- 
ſtanding the profuſion of Henry the 8th, and the 
irregular bounty of King James the 1ſt to his Scots; 
the land- revenue of the crown, which anno 28 
Hen. 6. when the parliament made the firſt formal 
and regular reſumption, was reduced to 3000 
per annum, came afterwards (with the foreſt of 
Dean) to amount to 267,5981. per annum. 

Our Princes have ſeldom been known to pur- 
chaſe lands. The abby-lands could not make this 
great increaſe ; beſides, it is notorious, King Henry 
the 8th either ſold or gave away a great part of the 
church-lands: From all which it muſt follow by 


undeniable conſequence, that the fore-mentioned 6 * conſ 
acts of reſumption did reſtore the crown. revenue, . able. 
conſiſting in rents and farms, to the ſtate and 5 * gract 
condition, wherein it was in the beginning of King = * nota 
Charles the 24's reign. it be 

And laſtly, For their ſatisfaction, who pretend I their 
reſumptions are againſt the fundamentals of our hond 
Engliſn law, we mall produce the opinion of 4 * the | 
yenerable and learned lawyer in this point; it is “ moſt 


* 
- 
* 
4s 
{> 
* 
7 
* 
2 
2 
* 
* 
Yr 


taken out of a book, written by Sir John For- 1 
tc cue, $ SYN 
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2 W reſcue, chief juſtice of the Common-pleas, in the 
reign of Henry the 6th. The manuſcript is in the 
ff Bodleian library at Oxford; it is intituled, Sir 
John Forteſcue's Treatiſe De Dominio Regali, and 


10 £4 De Dominio Regali & Politico. But let the author 
598 © himſelf ſpeak with his old Engliſh heart, as well 
500 as in his old Engliſh words. 

20 . Chap. xi. 

300 Hereafter ys ſchewyd what of the Kyng's Iyvelood 
— geven away, may beſt be takyn ageyne. 

39 i » The Kyng, our ſouveraign lord, had 


ich- © by times ſethen he reyned upon us lyvelood, in 
lordſhipps, londs, tenements and rents, nere hand 
do the value of the 5th part of his realme, above 
Z © the poſſeſſions of the chirche; by whiche lyve- 
# © lood if it had abydyn ſtill in his hands, he had 
been more mighty of good revenues, than any 
= © of the ſayd two Kyngs [ſc. the Kyng of France 
bor the Sowdan of Babylon] or any Kyng that 


ur- þ * now reyneth upon Chriſten men. But this was 
this not poſſible to have done, for to ſum parte 
-nry 4 thereof the heyres of them that ſum time owyd 
the it be reſtored, ſum by reaſon of talys, ſum by 


« reaſon of other tytles, which the Kyng hath 
* conſidered, and thought them good and reaſon- 
able. And ſum of the ſame lyvelood hys good 

grace hath gyven to ſuch as hath ſervyd him ſo 


— 

uo 
r RIDE 
SOD SERA Lieb oe oe 


ing 5 notably, that as their renown will be eternal, fo 
4 it befetteth the Kyngs magrificence, to make 
end their rewards everlaſting in their heyres to his 


© 

( 

— 
4 


2 * honour, and their perpetual memory. And allo 
f a the Kyng hath gyven parte of lyvelood to his 
| t moſt honourable brethren, which not onley have 


— 
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— 
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ſervid hym in the manner aforeſaid, but byn alſo 
ſo nygh in blode to his highneſſe, that it befet 
not his. magnificence to have done otherwiſe 
Nevertheleſſe ſome men have done hym ſervice 
for which it is reaſonable that his grace had 
rewardyd them, and for lack of money the Kyng 
than rewarded them with lond : and to ſum me 
he hath done yn likewiſe above their demerit; 
thorow importunite of their ſewtes. And yt is 
ſuppoſyd that ro ſome of them is gyven a Cl, 


worth lond yexely, that would have hould him 


content with CCI. in money, if they might have 
had it in hande; wherefore yt is thought, yf ſuch 
giftes, and namely, thoſe which have byn made 
inconſyderately, or above the merits of them 
that have them, ware reformyd, and they re. 
wardyd with money or offices, or ſomewhat lyve. 
lood for terme of lyfe, which after their deths 
wold then return to the crown, the Kyng ſchuld 
have ſuch lyvelood as we now ſeke for ſaffcien 
for the maintenance of his eſtate, And yf yt 
would not then be ſo grete, I hold yt for un- 
doubtyd, that the people of this lond wol be 
wylyng to graunte hym a ſubſidye upon ſuch 
commodities of his realm, as be before ſpecityd, 
as ſchal accompliſh that which ſchel lack him ot 
ſuch lyvelood. So that his highneſſe wol wel 
eſtabliſh the ſame lyvelood then remaynyng to 
abide perpetually to his crown, without tranſ- 
latyng therof to any other uſe. For, when that 
{chal happyn hereafter to be given hytte {chal 
nede that his Commons be chargyd with a newe 
ſubſidye, and be alwaye kepte in povertie. 


Hereafter ys ſchewyd why yt needeth that there 
be a Reſumption. 


We found by grete cauſys yt was nedefull, 


that all ſuch gyftes as have ben made of the 
| s Kynge: 
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before ſchewyd, be artyd to a new charge for the 


ſuſtentation of his eſtate. But yet, or any ſuch 
x Reſumption be made yt ſchal be good, that an 
=* honourable and notable counceil be eſtablyſhyd, 
by the advyſe of which, all new gyftes and 
8 rewards may be moderyd and made, as yf no 


#* ſuch gyftes or rewards had ben made before this 
time. Provyded alwey, that no man be harmyd 
by reaſon of ſuch Reſumption in the arrearages 
of ſuch lyvelood as he {chal then have, which 
ſchold ron after the Reſumption, and before the 
ſeid new gyftes and rewards. And when ſuch a 
counceil is fully create and eftablyſhed, hit ſchal 
P be good that all ſupplications which ſchal be 
made to the Kynge for any gyfte or reward be 
© ſent to the ſame counceil and ther debatyd and 
F delibered. Firſt, whither the ſuppliant have 
wat ſuch reward as he askyth, and yf he 
have deſervyd yt, yet it nedeth, that yt be deli- 
# bered whether the Kynge may gyve ſuch rewards 


c 


N 


4 


: Kynges lyvelood inconſyderately as not deſervyd, 
. or above the merites of them that hath getyn 
them were reformyd, ſo that they which have 
done ſervice be not over rewardyd, which thyng 
as me thynketh may not perfitly be done without 
| « a general Reſumption made by act of parlement. 
And that ther be gyven the Kynge by the auctorite 
of the ſam parlement, a grete ſubſidye, with 
„ which his highneſs with the advice of his coun- 
ö ceil, may reward thoſe that have deſervyd re- 
« wards, and ought not therefore to have parte of 
his revenues, by which his eſtate muſt nedes be 
mainteyned, or ought not to have ſo much of 
the revenues as they have now, or not ſo grete 
eſtate in the ſame, Conſyderyng that all ſuch 
geving away of the Kynges lyvelood, is harmfull 
to all his liege men, which ſchal therbye, as is 
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as he aſketh of his revenues, ſavyng to him 


3 
} 


© {ſufficient for the ſuſtenaunce of his eſtate, or «li 18 
* ſuch gevyng war no vertue, but rather a ſpice 1 Je" 1 
« prodigality, and as for fo much it war delapidz I. ban 
tion of his crown. Wherfor no private perſon 4 inſt 
< wol by reaſon of liberalite, or of reward, f by a. 
abate his own lyvelood, as he may not kepe ſu d Ws 
« eltate as he did before. And truly it war better 5 e 
that a private perſon lackyd his reward, which he Ilkewit 
hath wel defervyd, than that by his reward thi e 
good publicke and alſo the lond were hun, Na p; 
* wherfor to eſchewe theſe two harmes, hyt my 3 
* than be advyſyd by the counceil how ſuch a per FOR 
* fone may be rewardyd with office, money, mar. 5 
* riage, fraunchiſe, privilege, or ſuch other thy a 
* of which the crown hath grete rycheſſe; and _ 
* veryly if this order be kepte, the Kynge ch 5 
not be grevyd by importunyte of ſewters, no: tc 
they {chal by importunyte or brocage optain any nup 
* unreaſonable deſires. O what myghty quiet {chi == 
« growe to the Kynge by this order, and in what . & p 
© reſt ſchal al hys people lyve, havyng no colour . Jon; 
of grutchyng with ſuch as ſchal be about hn Fon 
< perſon; as they were wont to have for the 8) Vo « reg 
away of his londs, and for miſcounceilirg hyn J. gon 
in many other cauſis, nor of murmour ageyn w Þ Mar 
* Kyngs perſon ſoo the miſgoverning of his realm Frm 
T he firſt regular Reſumption having been mal . du. 
in the reign of Henry the 6th, it ſeems by th. 1015 
paper, which contains the ſcheme of a Refumption, WF. = 
that the act for reſuming grants, &c. paſſed 21M”. die; 
Hen. 6. was modelled by this able lawyer, who « dam 
was made lord chief juſtice of the Common-pics „acc 
20 Hen. 6. and who we find to have been city. & | 


ae: fda r a ee 
juſtice of the King's-Bench, the * 28th year of tix 
lame reign. 


Rot. Parl. 28 Hen. 6. 
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At the end of the manuſcript, out of which this 
was tranſcribed, is this note: 
« Explicit liber compilatus & factus per Jo- 
„ hannem Forteſcue militem quondam capitalem 
« juſtitiarium Angliæ, & hic ſcriptus manu propria 
« mei Andrini Forteſcue militis, 1332.“ 
Our anceſtors did not only take care to help the 
W Prince's affairs by acts of reſumption, but they 
Wlikewiſe relieved him when he had been over- 
reached or deceived in releaſes, or what we now 
W call Privy-ſeals; having an eye that ſuch as were 
E debtors or accomptants to the King ſhould not be 
diſcharged without making a fair and juſt account; 
E whereot we ſhall produce a precedent, with which 
ve ſhall cloſe this ſection. | 
Rex theſaurario & baron:bus ſuis de ſcac- 
„ cario ſalutem. Cum prælati comites & barones 
ad ordinandum de ſtatu hoſpitii & regni noſtri 
nuper virtute commiſſionis noſtræ inde factæ 
elerti inter cæteras ordinationes per ipſos factas, 
& per nos approbatas ordinaverint quod omnes 
donationes per nos factæ ad damnum noſtrum & 
« detrimentum coronæ noſtræ de terris tenementis 
« redditibus cuſtodiis & maritagiis, ac etiam par- 
donationes & remiſſiones debitorum poſt 16 diem 
MN artii an. regni noſtri tertio quibuſcunque per- 
ſonis revocentur, & quod terre tenementa red- 
*ditus cuſtodiz & maritagia prædicta in manum 
noſtrum reſumantur, & quod debita illa non ob- 
ſtantibus pardonitionibus & remiſſionibus præ- 
dictis leventur ad opus noſtrum. Vobis man- 
*damus quod ſcrutatis rotulis & memorandis dicti 
* ſcaccarii de hujuſmodi donationibus conceſſionibus 
& pardonationibus poſt prædictum 16 diem. 
| © Martit in dicto ſcaccario factis & inſpecta quadam 
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ſchedula quam vobis ſuper hoc mittimus {Ml 
pede ſigilli noſtri omnia debita in pradid 
rotulis memorandis & ſchedula contenta, & pe 
vos poſt prædictum 16 diem Marti 
& remiſſa levari faciatis ad opus no | 
obſtantibus pardonationibus & remiſſionibyſ 
prædictis aut allocationibus ad dictum ſcaccariuniſ 
inde factis, & de exitibus de terris & tenementi 

cuſtodiis, & maritagus prædictis provenientibu 
nobis ad dictum ſcaccarium faciatis reſpondei 


Teſte Rege apud Weſtm. 15 die Martu.” 
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SECTION IV. 


i | That ſeveral miniſters of ſtate have been im- 
peached in parliament for preſuming to pro- 


rium cure to themſeFves grants of the crawn- 
Ientu revenue, 

ibu 

nden 


N the foregoing ſection we have taken notice 

1 bow careful the Commons of England have all 

along been, to aſſiſt by acts of reſumption, ſuch 

© of their Kings as had been injured by immoderate 
bounty. We ſhall now go on to ſhow how par- 
liaments have proceeded with the inſtruments of 
their profuſion, and in what manner they have 
| handled ſuch miniſters of ſtate as have either 

E winked at, or promoted the depredations that were 

made upon their maſter's revenue; and eſpecially 

with thoſe who in breach of their truſt have ven- 

E tured to enrich themſelves with ſpoils ſo little Mar- 

E ranted by the conſtitution of this kingdom. 

The records we have already Cited ſufficiently 

# demonſtrate that it was ever the opinion and ſenſe 

Jof the people that the King ſnould live upon his 

own, and that the nation ſhould not be burthened 

| with unneceſſary taxes and impoſitions. 

It appears likewiſe from the foreſaid records, 
that when the crown has been impoveriſhed by 
gifts and grants, new and extraordinary courſes of 
5 | raiſing money have become unavoidable. 

: It cannot be denied but that our Kings have 
very anciently preſcribed a power of alienating the 

| publick revenues; but it may admit of a queſt: on, 

whether this was not more de facto than de jure, 
and it is not quite ſo clear that from the beginning 
| It 
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it was ſo; on the contrary, it rather ſeems one of | that | 
thoſe incroachments which flattery and compliance great 
have ſupported. noted 

For it would not be difficult to make appear, Mit: 
that in all theſe Gothic governments founded up 


the principles of liberty, the public revenues wen We 
eſteemed to belong as well to the kingdom as to the the di 
King. * Bodinus ſays it was held as a maxim ih the Fi 
France, that the property of the crown-lands wa was t. 
not in the Prince; that it was eſteemed as a fun. WF people 
damental in France, Spain, Poland and Hungary, Of 
that the crown-lands were not alienable : which That 
opinion has been confirmed by decrees of the par. WM betwee 
lament of Paris. King Charles the 5th and 7th and + 
would not have the crown-lands engaged but by MW treaſur 
conſent of parliament. + Mezeray ſays, L Hamp 
« domaine des Roys, & celuy de PFegliſe, etoient “ fifcu 
„ inalienables.“ And that though their King“ infe: 
were now and then conſtrained to make grants Wh © brey 
« Ceeſtoit a vie ſeulement, & a titre de gratific- Wy For thi 
« tion, c'eſt pourquoy ils les nommoient dies Bene: the cha 
ce fices, mot qui n'eſt demeure que dans Vegliſe," ¶ excheq 


8 


+ Bodinus ſays, all monarchies and ſtates have he private 
it for a general and undoubted law, That the crown. to be 
lands ſhould be holy, ſacred and inalienable ; and former] 
that the maxim is grounded upon this wWholeſome © fine 
policy, that the wants of the Prince might na“ in ha 
compel him either to overcharge his whole peopł 


1 


Wt 


$4 


579 


private 


with impoſitions, or to ſeek for wealth by confſ in the e 
cating the eſtates of private men. || Lewis XII ſum, 

(who was termed the father of his country) wou all the 3 
not mix his revenues and patrimony with what be begged 


longed to the public, erecting ſeparate offices u duty to 


* De Repub. 1. 6. 
+ Vide de Charlemagne. : f 
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chat purpoſe. Sir“ Robert Cotton, an author of 
great weight in all theſe matters, ſays (as we have 


nc 

noted before) that in England our anceſtors held 
ear WY it impious to alienate the ancient demeſne-lands of 
pon the crown. 
wen! We have taken notice, in the ſecond ſection, of 
the the difference the Roman emperors made between 
mi the Fiſcus, and the Ærarium, the firſt of which 
wall was the private patrimony, and in the other the 
fun. people had a right. 
vary, Of this very thing there are footſteps in England. 
hich That is, there was anciently a difference made 
par. between the Scaccarium and the Hannaperium, 
| 7 and + Spelman ſeems to liken the Scaccarium or 
it bl treaſury to the ZErarrum, and the Hannaperium or 
* Lf Hamper to the Fiſcus Principis. 4 Hannaperium] 
dient fiſcus vel ſporta grandior in cancellaria regis, cui 
Gin © inferuntur pecuniæ e ſigillatione diplomatum, 
rants, WW brevium, chartarum regiarum, &c. provenientes.” 
ificʒ: For this branch of the revenue, as we are informed, 
Bene- the chancellor in old times did not account in the 
zliſe. exchequer; it being looked upon as the Prince's 
> held Y private patrimony, or for his privy purſe, and ſo 


own. to be diſpoſed of without any account. It was 
„ and formerly a clauſe in moſt grants, —- Sine aliquo 
eſom © fine vel feodo magno vel parvo nobis ſolvendo 
t no“ in hannaperio.” Which fine went to the King's 
xeopk {private purſe. Heretofore when much land was 
-onfi-Win the crown, the Hamper yielded fo conſiderable 
; XI. a ſum, as that it was thought fit to be included in 
woull all the acts of reſumption ; for large penſions being 
at be begged out of it, the parliament judged it their 


ces u duty to take care as well of what was reckoned the 


* Cot. Poſt. p. 179. 


+ Spelm. Gloſl. p. 278. 3.331» 
Vol. III. N Prince's 
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/ 


Prince's peculium, or .private patrimony, as il 
what belonged jointly to him and the publick, 


winch was Uone in other inſtances, as where the Ne 
reſumed ann. 3 and 4, 7 and 13 Edw. 4. his tami the m 
inheritance of the dutchy of York and earldom MM ſhoul 
March. Z 6a { 
But this difference, with many other good form coul 
of our old government, is laid aſide. « Nui Prince 
e penc jam nobiſcum habita pecuniæ public & 8 a 
% prĩivatæ diſtinctione, cum fit utraque ; in ſolia TT” 
« principis arbitrio.” And from the time dM 2 — 
William Rufus, our Kings have thought the 2 b 75 
might alienate and diſpoſe of the crown-lands «i a. 
will and pleaſure; and in all ages not only charts - — 
of liberties and franchiſes have been given, bu bl — 
likewile letters patents for lands and manors har 7 65 
actually paſſed | in every reign. ib . 
Nor would it have been convenient that I . 
Prince's hands ſhould have been abſolutely bound Þ rad. a 
up by any law, or that what had once got into tk N Wie, 
crown, ſhould have been for ever ſeparated fron — 
private poſſeſſion: for then, by forfeitures ani i "a le 
attaintures, he muſt have become Lord of tte Y LF 
whole foil in a long courſe of time; the cont y 
tution therefore ſeems to have left him free in ti 1 
matter, but upon this tacit truſt, (as he has all wil 1 dich 
other power) that he ſhall do nothing which ma row 
tend to the deſtruction of his ſubjects. the ma; 
However, though he be thus truſted, it 15 on. War 
as head of the commonwealth ; and the pe -ople d erte i 
England have in no age been wanting to put j 1 
their claim to tha: in . lic h they dane ed them For 3 
ſelves to have a remaining intereſt, which climate = 
are the acts of 3 ion that from time to un 1 
have been made in parliament, wien ſuch gi Ifances 


28 With rc 
Spelm. Glo, p. 278. 
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and grants were made, as became burthenſome and 
hurtful to the publick. 

Nor can any government or ſtate diveſt itſelf of 
che means of its preſervation : and if our Kings 
# ſhould have had an unlimited power of giving 


W away their whole revenue, and if no authority 


could have revoked ſuch gifts, every profuſe 
Prince, of which we have had many in this king- 
dom, would have ruined his tuccellor, and the 
people muſt have been deſtroyed with new and 


repeated taxes, for by our duty we are likewiſe to 
8 ſupport the next prince : 
could look into this, a nation muſt be utterly 
E undone without any way of redreſſing itſelf; which 
Nis againſt the nature and eſſence of any free eſta- 
4 bliſhment. 


ſo that if no authority 


Our conſtitution therefore ſeems to have been; 


that the King always might make grants, and that 
choſe grants, if pa aſſed according to the forms pre- 
| {cribed by the law, were valid and pleadable 
Jagainſt not only him, but his ſucceſſors. 
Jever, at the ſame time it is likewiſe manifeſt that 


How- 


Iche legiſlative power has had an unconteſted right 
Eto look into thoſe grants, and to make them void 
ubenever hey were thought exorbitant. And 
therein wiſe Kings have given way, and not thought 
Fit diſhonourable to join wich their peo; ple in chat 
vhich was judged to be for the caſe and benefit of 
the major part. 
But becauſe in acts of reſumption the legiſlature 
Fexerts itſelf in an extraordi nary manner, and be- 
Feauſe it is a cordial of a very ſtrong operation, and 
for that ſuch acts muſt of nec ceflity break into pri- 
vate cont acts, marriage- ſettlements, ſales upon a 
Ivaluable confideration, and in many other 
Fances, the law has fenced the King's revenue 
PVIth reftria ions and wholeſome conſtitutions, it 
; N 2 d has 


In- 
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has preſcribed forms by which grants and giſtz 
ſhould paſs, it has erected ſeveral checks, and 
truſted thoſe checks in the hands of high officer 


, * AG. + o 
ES. q — 5 


« ay 
of the crown; and laſtly, the laws have called u « & 
account, and ſeverely puniſhed many men of grea  « qi 
birth and figure for breaking down theſe fences, A of 
by all which our anceſtors ſeem to have deſired and : « fac 
deſigned preventing miſchiefs in their growth, and « va 
that recourſe ſhould be had to extraordinary reme. « cec 
dies as ſeldom as poſſible. 8 « pre 
And 1ſt, That not only his common expence, WM « cas 
but that alſo his liberalities might be ſupplid WM « pet 
without diminution of the capital, innumerabè « Jett 
laws did provide that he might be neither deceive « ne 
in his receipts nor in his payments, beſides which = rep 
the Introitus and Exitus of the exchequer was ot me 
inally contrived with check upon check, ani « Ro 
with all the care and art imaginable. eff 
But all theſe good methods were very early over gra 
thrown by the negligence of ſome Princes, bu Thi 
more through the corruption of their miniſters. for ar 
Henry the 4th, who had depofed his predeceſior WM made 
and who came in upon the foot of reformation, and th 
began to make regulations, and reſtore ſome ordt grant 
in the revenues of the crown. of his 
In the Iſt year of his reign, the Commons com- grant. 
plained of outrageous grants, and of great ſuns ＋ Ir 
of money releaſed to undeſerving perſons, the Rigi will gr 
not perceiving the hurt done him at the time d them, 
the grant. They pray that ſuch grants, upon good if any 
deliberation, may be recalled, and that fron puniſhe 
thenceforth he would make no grant but wit tain his 


the advice of his council, The King anvil Þ I. 
Te will be adviſed by the wiſe men of , That; 


council. And thereupon ſeveral good regulation 


| * 
. . I 
relating to the paſting of grants are eſtabliſnel , 4 
but take the record. 43 
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* « Ft aufyn quil ne ſoit deceux en les grantes 
ou douns annuelx ou en fee, ou en aſcunes 
offices per luy a faires ou a granters, en temps 
avenir, il voet, de laſſent des ſcignours eſprituelx 
& temporelx, & des communes, qe touts ceux 
qi demanderont du roy terres tenementes rentes 
offices annuitees ou autrees profites qeconqs, 
« facent expreſſe mencion en lour petitions de la 
« value de la choſe enſi a demander, & auxi de 
« ceo qe ils ont eue donne le Roy, ou des autres ſes 
« progenitours ou predeceſſours per devant; & en 
« cas qe ils ne facent tiel mencion en lour dites 
« petitions, & ceo duement proeve, ſoient les 
lettres patentes du Roy ent faites nient vaillables 
ne de nulle force neffect, mes de tout revoqes, 
repelles & adnuelles pur toutz jourz au puniſſe- 
ment de ceux qe enſi ount fait tiel deceit, ou 
Roy come ceux quy ne ſont pas dignes denjoier 
« leffect & benefice des lettres patentes a eux 
“ prantez en celle partie.” 

This act directs, that in the petition to the King 
for any gift or grant, —— mention ſhall be 
made of the true value of the thing petitioned for, 
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6c 
(e 
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cc 


and that mention be made of what other gift or 


grant the petitioner has had from the King, or any 
of his predeceſſors; and if all this be omitted, the 


grant to be void, 
 funiif 


F In the 4th year of his reign, he declares he 


vill grant no lands but to ſuch who ſhall deſerve 


fron 


t with 
n{wers, 
of b 


lation 


liſhed. 


«Þ 


them, as ſhall beſt ſeem to him and council; and 
if any make demand without deſert, he ſhall be 
puniſhed by the King and his council, and not ob- 


8 tain his ſuit. 


T In the 11th of his reign, it was enacted, 


| That all manner of hereditaments which from 


* 1 Hen. 4. Rot. Parl. No. 98. 
T 4 Hen: 4. Rot. Parl. No. 31. 
J 11 Hen, 4. Rot. Parl. No, 23. 


N 3 thenceſor ward 
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thenceforward ſhould fall into the crown, ſhould 
not be alienated, but remain to the King. 

Thus did this wiſe King, by keeping the life. 
blood of the body-politick within its proper veins, 
add to it fo vigorous a health, that his fon was in a 
condition to attempt and fucceed in the conquelt of 
France. 

And by his reſumptions, and by the good order 
he had ſettled in his revenues, he enabled Henry 
the 5th to go on in thoſe great undertakings, with. 


out laying any extraordinary burthens upon the 5 por 
eople. * Sir Robert Cotton ſays, That during P 1 
L the 5th's reign of 9 years, there was no * 
charge laid upon land. Out of the goods of the I 7 
Commons, he received 6 times the tenth, and 0 
fifteenth entirely, and once two thirds only " i ps 
ſtaple wares; a ſubſidy once for 4 years, and } og 
after for his life: 3 ſhillings tunnage, and 12 pence 125 
poundage, for the like terms as the former ſubſidies. one f 
And thrice he had the tenth of his clergy. All 
lis, the 
which was but very little, conſidering the great . * 
„ miei 
actions he performed; but he himſelf was a wiſe . gie 
man, and his father had left him an honeſt and . = 
able ſet of miniſters. . OT 
But long before either of theſe reigns, the King's . ure 
revenue was a particular object of the parliament" ö 4 eſtat 
care; and they endeavoured to keep his affairs aſſing 
within ſuch a compals, that the people might not 1 oreign 
be burthened with new taxes ; which they tried to 2. ; 
bring about by the following methods, and p- 
1, By regulating the expences of the King's . 
court. 4: Anno 3 Edw. 2. an ordinance was made, + R 
Pro hoſpitio Regis s, in caſe of the people. A N 
* Anſwers to the reaſons for foreign wars, p. 47. : 4 
+ Edw, 2. Ex. Ang. M. S. fol. 29, 4 
& Phonnevr it. 
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F anno 5 Hen. 4. 
ſons by name to be of the privy council, at the 
King's own deſire, as was done 
for which the principal reaſon given in the record, 
lis, the improvement of the King's revenue.“ Pre- 
mierement pur la conſervation des droits de noſtre 
F< Seignour le Roy, & de ſa carone, & qe 1 re- 
4+ venu dycell ſoient nueulx coillez a jon 
* encreſcez a tant come home poet 6 c 


W< diſt Dole Signeur le Roy fiſt a ſon coronement.” 
þ * Anno 36 Fdw. 3- The houſchold was regulated 


at the petition of the people, + Anno 1 Rich. 25 


Ire houſchold was brought to iuch a moderation 
Jof expence as might be anſwerable to the revenues 


of the crown. f Anno 11 Hen. 4. The expences 


Y of the King's houſehold were moderated ; the 
reaſon the Commons gave for it, was, Qe VOUZ 
. poiez vivre le vos biens propres en ceſe de voſtre 


p< pcuple.” 


2. By deſiring the King to employ wiſe and able 


men in his affairs, as was done || anno 6 Rich. 2. 
And by deſiring the King to make uſe of ſuch 


perſons as were renowned for virtue, as was done, 
And by appointing certain per- 


7 and 8 Hen. 4. 


“ faire a fyn quil poet le miculx ſon honorable 
“ eſtat ſuſtinir.” And note, that juſt before the 
| paſſing this act, there paſſed an + act to baniſh 
| foreigners. 

13 By procuring the baniſhment of great men, 
and particularly foreigners, by whom the money 


Rot. Parl. 36 Edw: 3. 

+ Rot. Parl. I Rich. 2. No 19. 
| T'Ex. Ordinat. in Rot. AQ. Concil. ann. 11 Hen. 4 
marked R. R. 

Rot. Parl. 6 Rich. 2. part 2. No. 16. 

Rot. Parl. 5 Hen. 4. No. 

** Rot. Parl. 7 & 8 Hen. 4. N. 31. 

1+ Rot. ib. No. 29. 

N 4 
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of the nation was conſumed. Thus the weight of 


134 


the people prevailed upon“ Henry the ad to baniſh 
William de Ipre, earl of Kent, a Netherlander, 
and all his countrymen, when they were become: 
burthen to the ſtate. They prevailed likewiſe upon 
+ Richard the 1ſt to ſend away Otho, earl of York 
though he was his own nephew, with all his Bayz 
rians. And he took from Otho the earldom ef 
York, becauſe it offended the people that a fo. 
reigner ſhould enjoy ſo high a title; and in ex. 
change he gave him the title of Poictife. 4 Henry 
the 3d (as we have noted before) was compelled to 
baniſh his half brothers, the earl of Pembroke and 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, who had more than any 
others helped to impoveriſh that profuſe Prince, 
At the ſame time all the Poictovins were baniſhed, 
Edward the 2d was neceſſitated to fend away Pierce 
Gaveſton, and others, as appears by his ordinance, 
* Qe tout le lignage fire Pieres Gaveſton ſoit en- 
« tirement ouſte de eſtre entoins le Roy & de fon 
& ſervice. Item burgois de Til ſoit ouſte & fon 
fias gue eſt mereſchal de Peſcheqer z item que 
Bertram Aſſabi & ſon frere & ceux de Galcoigne, 
& Aimerick de Friſcomband ſoint ouſtre & ſes 
terres priſes en le main le Roy.” In the 11th of 
$ Richard the 2d, an act of parliament paſſed to 
baniſh the Bohemians, who were hangers on upon 
the court, and helped to undo that unfortunate 
King. In the gth of ** Henry the 4th, all fo. 
reigners, except ſome few about the perſons of tit 


cc 
cc 
£c 
cc 


* Hen. 2. ex Gervas Dorcbern. 

+ Rich. 2. ex Rich. canonico in vit. Rich. 1. 

Hen. 3. ex lib. St. Alba & Will. Riſhang, & lit. Baron 
Papæ. 

[| Ex Ordinat. 3 Edw. 2. in lib. Legum Manuſcr. fol. 285. 

5 Rot. Parl. 11 Rich. 2. part 1. Ne. 28. 

** Rot, Parl. 5 Hen. 4. from No. 26 to No. 31 excluſive. 
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Queen and Princes, are baniſhed the court; and 
the reaſon given for it 1s, that they were a burthen 
and charge upon the King. Et qe le hottullie 
« de noſtre dit Seignour le Roy ne feuſſe chargez 
e oveſqe tielx eſtrangers. Mais qe ycell houſtiell 
« purroit eſtre mis en bone & moderate governance 


« dont les couſtages purroint eſtre ſupportez des 


revenues del roialme oveſqes autres charges ne- 
4 ceſſaires.” 


4. By appointing commiſſioners to inſpect the 
publick accounts, as was done in the cafe of Fur- 


nival and maſter John Pelham. Theſe two gentle- 
men, at the parliament held at Coventry, had been 
made by the Houſe of Commons particular trea- 
ſurers for certain aids then granted towards carrying 


on the war. In tlie 7th and 8th of Henry the 4th, 


they pray to have leave to quit their employments 
(a modeſty and ſelf-denial not very common in this 
age) and that their accounts might be paſſed; upon 
& which the Houſe of Commons directed perſons to 
audit and ſtate the ſaid accounts. The record is 
very curious, we ſhall therefore give it in words at 
length. Item meſme le jour, le dit Mr. John 


Tibetot then ſpeaker] monſtra de par les ditz 
* Communes coment, au parlement nadgaires 
„ tenuz a Coventre, Thomas fire de Furnival & 


les guerres come pierd de record en rolle de par- 
5 8 P 


« 
Mr. John Pelham furent aſſignez treſorers pur 
5 


lement, puis qel temps les ditz treſorers ont de- 


ſirez, & molt diligeament purſuis as diverſes foits 
a noſtre Seigneur le Roy, & as toutes les eſtates 
de ceſte preſent parlement, de eſtre deſchargez de 
jour dit office, & auxint ont ſuppliez as dits 
Communes, qe leur pleuſt de faire inſtance & 
requeſt pur meſme les treſorers, a meſme noſtre 


Rot. Parl. 7 & 8 Hen, 4. No. 44. 
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Seigneur le Roy, & as touts les eſtates ſuiſdit, 
« pur eux finalement & outrement deſchargier 8 
« lour dit office. Sur quoy pria le dit Mr. John 
c Tibetot en nom des dits comunez a meſme noſti 
« Seigneur le Roy qe les dits treſorers ſoient outre. 
4 ment & finalement deſchargiez de lour dit office, 
« Et qe leurs heirs executours ne terre tenants tn: 
& ſotent aucunement en temps avenir grievez mb. 
* Jeſtez enquietez ou empechez a cauſe du dit offi 
« ou pur le exercice de ycelle, & qe ceſtes prierk 
e reqeſt ſoient entrez de record en rolle de park. 
« ment. 

« Qeux prier & reqeſt noſtre dit Seigneur le Ro 
« graceouſement ottroia; & purtant qil ad pleuz 
« noſtre dit Seigneur le Roy qe les dits treſoret 
« ſoint deſchargiez de lour dit office, & de aſſigrer 
C certains auditours, ceſt aſſavoir le Seignour Ge 
% Roos & le chief baron de le eſcheqer, N ql et 
la volonte du Roy a ceo qe les dits comunez ont 
« entenduz, qe meſmes les comunez deuſſent nomer 
4 autres auditours, doĩer & terminer les accormpts 
des dits treſorrers, du temps paſſe, meſme yceu 
« comunes ont nomez certains perſones compritez 
« en une cedule delivre per les dits comunes en 
« parlement, tielx come leur ſemble neceſſaires en 
« ceo cas, pur le poure eſtar de les comunes dellvis 
« dits, ceſtaſſavoir. 


Mr. Hugh Lutherel, 
Mr. Richard Redeman, | 
Lawrence Drewe, Cinq Qatre Trois 
Thomas Shelrey, 7 ou Deux de Eux, 
David Holbeche, 
William Staundon, 


PFiurnivale and Sir John Pelham (for ſo he is called 
afterwards) were, as the * record ſays, ordcignct 


* Rot. ibid, No. 63. , 
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&+reforers de les guerres, or what we call paymaſters 
If the army, and preſſed the parliament to take 
their accounts: an example which we hope all 
their ſucceſſors in that employment will deſire to 
Follow. The powers likewite which the parliament 
ave to theſe commiſſioners are fit to be obſerved. 


1 Qe p leiſe a voſtre tres gracieuſe Seignourie, de 
. hu yon qe les dits auditours enſi nomez, ſoint 
5 © auditours de record, eiants plein poair & autho- 
& & ritie du parlement de oir & terminer le dit ac- 
„compte, & de faire allowance as avant dits tre- 

* ſorers, ſi bien de les paiments & delivrances par 
( eux faits, per vertue & authorite des vos lettres 
(& mandements deſſous voſtre ſeale a eux directs, 


pur les cauſes ſuiſdits, & ſur les dependants 
F< dycelle, come de les paiments & delivrances per 
e meſmes les treſorers, per authorite de lour dit 
office faits pur ſemblable cauſes & les dependants 
r dycelle.“ 
er That is, power was given, not only to inſpect, 
pa bat finally to conclude the ſaid account. To which 
the King aſſented. And it ſeems our anceſtors 
thought ſuch a commiſſion neceſſary to hinder the 
publick money from being embezzled. 
en 5. Parliaments have preſerved the King's re- 
venue by inquiring into the cauſe Why ſome 
branches yielded nothing, as in Edward 3d's reign 
lit was aſked, Why Ireland was rather a burthen 
than a profit to the crown? "The Commons de- 
ring, if the fault lay in the miniſters, that they 
may be removed. Item pleiſe a noſtre Scig- 
q nour le Roy faire ever per bons gents la cauſe 
purqoi il ne prent profit e de ce qil ad in Irland 


ed WF la comune pur meyntenir ſa guerre depuis qil ad 


nez 
Rot. Parl. 21 Edw, 3. No. 41, 
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<« plus en Irland qe nulle de ſes anceſtres navoim 
« & ſi defaute ſoit trove en ſes miniſtres laundry 
ge autrez y ſoient ordeignez en lour lieu, ticy 
qi voudreut reſpondre au Roy du profit 
e averoit dilloqes de reſon.“ Reſp. 11 pleſt; 
„ noſtre Seignour le Roy qe enſi ſoit.” 

Theſe were ſome of the methods by which th 
Houſe of Commons endeavoured to preſerve th 
crown-revenue from the greedy hands of the 
who were always defiring therewith to enrid 
themſelves. But the King's greateſt ſafety lay i 
the very conſtitution of the exchequer, which, f 
bad miniſters had not broken into, our forme 
Princes could not have been robbed ſo much u 
the impoveriſnment of the people. 

The conſtitution of the exchequer, we my 
rather call it the conſtitution of the kingdom, 
has contrived to put a great many letts and ob- 
ſtructions in the way of deſigning favourites an! 
rapacious followers of the court, and that n 
grant ſhould paſs from the King but upon tri 
inquiry, and after mature deliberation. 

In order to which, the ſtate thought it neceſſan 
to be at the expence of ſeveral great officers, who 
ſhould be as ſo many centinels continually watchin 
that the King may not be ſurprized nor defraudec 

Regularly, and according to the laws of the 
land, grants from the crown ought to make the 
following ſteps. 

The petition is firſt made to the King, in which 
(as we have noted before) the petitioner ought t 
inſert the true and expreſs value of the thing de- 
manded. 

The King refers this petition to the treaſure! 
of the exchequer, now called Lord High Tres 
ſurer of Eng whoſe firſt ſtep is to have a 
particular of the thing petitioned for mo the 
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auditor, if it lies before him, or from the King's 
remembrancer, if it lies before him: This care is 
taken that the ſtate may not be deceived in the 


value of the thing. 


The petition 1s firſt referred to this high officer, 
becauſe the law preſumes, that the whole ſtate and 
condition of the revenue lies before him, that he 
knows what debts and engagements the King has 
upon him, and whether the expences of his wars, 
and the other neceſſary charges of his government, 
are not ſuch, as for the peoples eaſe, and by the 
rules of juſtice, ought for the preſent to reſtrain 
his bounty. If the thing to be granted be of 
great value, if it cannot be Ker away without 

eat damage to the crown, if by reaſon of ſuch 
gift he is hindered from paying his juſt debts, or 


from having wherewithal to defray the charges of 
the government, or to provide for the kingdom's 
defence; or if by this and other gifts he muſt be 
driven, through the failing of his own revenue, to 
| ay heavy burthens upon the people; it is the duty 
0 


the lord treaſurer to repreſent the whole matter 


honeſtly and impartially to the King, and to hinder 
the grant from proceeding any further. And as a 
tie upon him, he takes the following oath: © Ye 
{ © ſhall ſwear, That well, and truly, ye ſhall ſerve 
{ © the King our ſoveraign Lord, and his people, in 
| © the office of treaſurer; and ye ſhall do right to 
| © all manner of people, poor and rich, of ſuch 


things as toucheth your office; and that King's 


| © trealure truly ye ſhall keep and diſpend; and 
| © truly ye ſhall counſail the King, and his counſel 


* ye ſhall layn, and keep; and that ye ſhall neither 


* know nor ſuffer the King's hurt, nor his dil- 


* heriting, nor that the rights of his crown be 
* diſtrefſed by any means, as far forth as ye may 


let; and if ye may not let it, ye ſhall make 
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«& knowledge thereof clearly and expreſsly, to ty 


« King, with your true advice, and counſel : and ke 70 
« ye ſhall do, and purchaſe the King's profit h N 
&« all that ye niay reaſonably do, as God you help, Sap 


“ and the holy Evangeliſts.” It was hardly pol. 
ſible to deviſe a more binding oath. And the aur 


words, „Le ſhall well, and truly, ſerve the King erg 
c our ſoveraign Lord, and his people, in the office 770 
<« of treaſurer,” are an evidence that our forefathen 4 ie 
took themſelves to have ſome kind of intereſt h VP * 
@ near tl! 

what was called the Crown-revenue. 18 
If the grant meets with no objection at the "ATP 


treaſury, the King ſigns a warrant directed to the 
attorney or ſollicitor-general, who is another great | 


officer, empowering him to prepare a bill contain. 1 8 
ing ſuch a grant. And if the grant be of more ., Soy 
appropriated by act of parliament, or of lands WF 050 
annexed to the crown by act of parliament, or it . op 
the grant be any ways illegal or prejudicial to the 4 a 
crown, it is the attorney or ſollicitor-general's duty Os { p 
to advertiſe thereof. F : 4 
| 7 
After Mr. Attorney has paſſed it, it goes to the Ae 
ſignet, the cuitody whereof is in the ſecretary of an 
ſtate, who being a miniſter in high office, is pre. to ſto 
ſumed by the laws to be watchful for the Kings oach 5 
good, and to inquire into all matters relating to the Non 
weal publick. He is preſumed to be apprited o dhe cuſt 
the perſon's merits to whom the grant is to be ot Ene 
made, and likewiſe to underitand either the at- 7 
fluence or want in the King's coffers, and the com 4 
general condition of his revenue. And having an WW law ary 
allowance for intelligence, he is preſumed to know WW 4 1 
the diſcourſes and opinions of the people, and "EA 
how ſuch grants are reliſned: If therefore the WM «, 7855 | 


perſon ſuing out the grant has no merit at all, 0 
at leaſt no ſort of pretenſion to ſo great a rewarc, 
or 


count 
heriti 
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or if he knows the publick to be preſſed with wants 
and debts; or if he hears that the people murmur 
nat the taxes which profuſion introduces, and cla- 
mour to ſce the nation's money waſted, by his 
8 duty, as privy counſellor, and by his cath he is 
bound faithfully and plainly thereof to inform the 
King. 

From the ſignet it ſhould go to the privy ſeal, 
Who is likewite another great ” officer; who being 
near the perſon of the King, is preſumed to know 
the condition of the kingdom ; and therefore the 
la has made him another check. He takes this 
oath: © Ye ſhall as far forth as your cunning and 
* diſcretion ſufficeth, truly, juitly and evenly 
| « execute and exerciſe the office of keeper of the 
King's privy ſcal, to you by his highneſs com- 
„ © mitted, not leaving or eſchewing lo to do for 
my KC affection, love, meed, doubt, or dread of any 
« perſon or perſons, &c.” So that if the lord 
| privy ſeal finds, that through corruption in other 
offices, or that by power, importunity, or partial 
| favour, a grant, tending greatly to the publick 
; damage, and to the diminution of his Prince's 


"WE revenue, has paſſed fo far as to his office, he ought 

„os ſtop it there, and is bound in duty, and by his 

I | oath, to lay the whole matter before the King. 

| of ; From the privy ſeal it goes to the great leal, in 
b the cuſtody of the lord keeper, or lord chancellor 
1. of England, who is accounted the kingdom's, as 


| well as the King's officer, and via the grant is 


| 
the 
. compleated; upon which ſcore, in the eye of the 
* law, this great miniſter is moſt looked upon; his 
za bath is the fame with that of the lord treaſurer. He 


ſwears, Well and truly to ſerve the King and his 
| © people in the office of chancclior, truly to 
| © Counſel the King, not to ſuffer his hurt or di- 
| © heriting, nor that the rights of the crown be 
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« diſtreſſed by any means, as far forth as he may ; in fee 


&« let; and if he may not let it, he is to make t parliar 
« clearly and expreſsly known to the King, with MW Houſe 
4 true advice and counſel, and, in all that he may, ¶ reign | 
he is to do and purchaſe the King's profit.” W regulat 
So that more than any other, as the higheſt officer, N grants 
and as the laſt check, the laws preſume him u Tha 
conſult for the King's good. Therefore if the « prin 
grant be exorbitant, if it be made to an undeſery. “ clert 


ing perſon, if it notoriouſly ſurpaſſes the merits of = to b 
the ſuitor, if it was obtained upon wrong ſug. cord 
geſtions, if it occaſions obloquy to the government, Wt © Tha 
or diſcontent among the people; if the King's MW & who! 
debts are many and clamorous, if the nation k. “ King 
bours, at the ſame time as the gift is made, under “ othe! 
heavy taxes; and if the grant tends greatly to the “ deliv 
hurt and impoveriſnment of the crown (with al“ bills, 
which matters the law preſumes ſo great a miniſter JW © 8 da 
in the ſtate to be acquainted) he is bound in duty MW © fame, 
and by his oath not to fix the great ſeal to the ſaid WF © creta 
grant, but thereupon faithfully and impartially v © the c 
adviſe the King: and chancellors who have acted “ King 
otherways, and who, contrary to the truſt of their “ with 
office, have ventured to paſs outrageous gif, “ with 
Douns outrageuſes, as the records call them, “ the F 
whereby the crown has been impoveriſhed, have “ had 1 
been heretofore, as we ſhall ſhow by and by, “ clerk: 
queſtioned, impeached, and attainted in parliament. WW © tion h 
Theſe were the ancient ſteps in paſſing grants “ ſeal, 
from the crown, which were afterwards enforced iſ © the of 
by a poſitive * law in the reign of Henry the 8th, “ ſhall, 
a Prince jealous enough of the regal authority. “ ſhall 
It is true, by the ſuggeſtion in the preamble, i“ keepe 
looks as if the act were made to preſerve the fes © ment 


belonging to the clerks of the ſignet, but bringing mace, 
| * laid lo 


* Anno 27 Hen. 8. cap. 11, * the off 
Vor. ] 
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In fees to officers, being never the object of a 
parliament's care; we ought to conclude, that the 
& Houſe of Commons gave that fair colour (in the 
E reign of a ſuſpicious and arbitrary Prince) to the 
regulations they intended to make as to paſſing 
grants from the crown. Firſt, the law directs, 
That the King's grants ſhall be brought to the 
principal ſecretary, or to one of the King's 
e clerks of his grace's ſignet for the time being, 
to be at the ſaid office of the ſignet paſſed ac- 
4 cordingly. And be it alſo ordained and enacted, 
That one of the clerks of the ſaid ſignet, to 
„ whom any of the ſaid writings, ſigned with the 
King's moſt gracious hand, or the hand of any 
other aforeſaid, or any of them, fortune to be 
delivered, may and ſhall by warrant of the ſame 
bills, and every of them, within the ſpace of 
« 8 days next after he ſhall have received the 
« fame, unleſs he have knowledge by the ſaid ſe- 
| © cretary, or otherwiſe, of the King's pleaſure to 
the contrary, make, or cauſe to be made in the 
King's name, letters of warrant, ſubſcribed 
„with the hand of the ſame clerk, and ſealed 
« with the King's ſignet, to the lord keeper of 
the King's privy ſeal, for further proceſs to be 
«* had in that behalf: and that one of the King's 
* clerks of the ſaid privy ſeal, upon due examina- 
tion had by the ſaid lord keeper of the ſaid privy 
« ſeal, of the ſaid warrant to him addreſſed from 
the office of the ſaid ſignet, as afore, may and 
* ſhall, within the ſpace of 8 days next after he 
„ ſhall have received the fame, unleſs the lord 
«* keeper of the privy ſeal do give them command- 
* ment to the contrary, make, or cauſe to be 
* made, by warrant of the foreſaid warrant to the 
aid lord keeper of the privy ſeal, addreſs from 
* the office of the ſignet aforeſaid, other letters of 

Vol. III. O « like 
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« like warranty, ſubſcribed with the name of th | = 
nece ſla 
where 

4 valu 


* 


ſame clerk of the privy ſeal, to the lord chan 
* cellor of England, lord keeper of the great ſeal, 
& chancellor of the dutchy of Lancaſter, chan. 
« cellor of the King's land of Ireland, treaſure 
« and chamberlains of the exchequer, and Cha. 
« berlains of any of his counties palatines, 9 
« principality of Wales, or other officer, and w 
every of them, for the writing and enſealing wit 
« ſuch ſeals as remain in their cuſtody of letter 
« patent or cloſed, or other proceſs making, du: 


W 5 


* ſaid grants, according to the tenor of the war. 
& rant to them or any of them directed from the 
e officer of the privy ſeal, as is afore ſpecified.” 

Theſe cautions ſhow how caretully qur conſtity- 
tion has provided, that nothing ſhall be done whict 
may turn in deſpendium Regis aut regni. 

But here ſome flattering lawyers will affirm, that 
theſe methods are directive, not coercive: or, 2 
Hobart ſays, * That theſe kind of ſtatutes were 
* made to put things in ordinary form, and to eaſt 
e the Sovereign of labour, but not to deprive him 
of power; according to this maxim of the 


ſame judge, That + © dare prerogativam eſt nobił 


e officium judicis & debitum.” And truly, here- 


tofore Weſtminſter-hall did ſo order it, that theſe 


fences, intended to keep the publick revenues from 
the hands of ſpoilers, were all broken down, and 
that all theſe ſtatutes were evaded. 

For the force of all theſe wholeſome laws wa 
enervated by clauſes afterwards inſerted into the 
letters patents, viz. Ex certæſcientia, mero motu, 
& gratia ſpecial,” Ex certa Scientia was vef 


* Hobart's Reports, Colt and Glover, p. 146. 
+ Lord Sheffeild ver. Ratcliffe, p. 335, 
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anciently made uſe of, but the words became more 


in. neceſſary afterwards to defeat the 1ſt of Henry 4th, 
where it is enacted, That the true and expreſs 


| « value of the thing to be granted, ſhall be in- 


— 4 ſerted in the letters patents, otherwiſe the grant 
m. to be void.” So that theſe words ſuppoſe the 


0 King to have certain knowledge in every circum- 
ſtance of the thing he is to give away, which hap- 
ih pens very rarely to be the caſe. But notwith- 
en ſtanding theſe words, if certain proof can be made 
that the King was miſinformed by falſe ſuggeſtion, 
te no lawyer will lay the grant is good. Ex mero 
motu, imports the honour and bounty of the 
te King, who rewards the patenice for merit, without 
his ſuit. Theſe words ſuppoſe the King to be truly 
appriſed of the perſon's merit, and were brought in 
to obviate the th of Henry IV. whereby it was 
enacted, That no lands ſhould be given, but 
hz to ſuch as deſerved them; and if any made de- 
© «© mands without deſert, that he ſhould be pu- 


1 KL 
Wy: « niſhed.” And to the ſame purpoſe were added 
eas ! the words, Ex Gratia ſpeciali; yet more to denote 


him that the gift proceeded merely from the King's 
the favour, and not at the party's ſollicitation. 

bile But beſides all this, becauſe anciently it ſeemed 
$a fundamental, that the crown-lands were not 
heft alienable, and becauſe all along parliaments had 
on complained of thele alienations, as looking upon 
them to be illegal; the lawyers of old times en- 
| deavoured to ſecure and cover all by a clauſe of 
Non obſtante to be inſerted in the patents. 

| Theſe clauſes of Non obſtante were not known 
in our original conſtitution. Mathew Paris ſays, 
| they grew rife in the reign of Henry the 3d, 


Rot. Parl. 1 Hen. 4. No. 98. 
+ Rot. Parl. 4 Hen. 4. 
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ann. 1250. * FSparſimq; jam tales literæ, i 


quibus inſerta eſt gon Jeteſtabilis adjectio: nm 


* obſtante priore mandato, vel hæc, non obſtant: 
e antiqua liberrate ſuſcitabantur.” Then he goes 
on, Quod cum comperiſſet, quidam vir diſcretu 
* tunc juſticiarius, ſcilicet Rogerus de Thurkeby, 
« ab alto ducens ſuſpiria, de prædictæ adjeCtions i 
ce appoſitione, dixit heu, heu, hos ut quid die; 
« expectavimus ? Ecce jam civilis curia — 
* eccleſiaſtice coinquinatur, & a ſulphureo font 
* mtoxicatur.” 

But this clauſe grew more neceſſary after the 
11th of Henry the 4th, when it was plainly and 
directly enacted, T That all manner of heredita. 
« ments which from thenceforward ſhould fall into 
« the crown, ſhould not be alienated, but remain 
eto the King.” And this laſt law being poſitive, 
unre _— (as we know of) and ſtill in force a 
much as Magna Charta, and the doctrine of Non 
obſtante ſeeming to be condemned by The Ad 
« declaring the rights and liberties of the ſubjec, 
in theſe words, „That the pretended ONS of 
« ſuſpending of laws, or the execution of laws 
by regal authority, without conſent of parlia 
ment, is illegal. That the pretended power df 
« diſpenſing with laws, or the execution of Jaws 
< by regal authority, as it hath been aſſumed and 
« exerciſed of late, is illegal :* There will ariſe : 
queſtion, how far the grants made, ſince the paſſing 
this act, 1 Gul. & Mar. are valid by the laws, a 
they ſtand at preſent. 

For we may argue thus: It was enacted, 
Hen. 4th, That the crown-lands ſhould not be 
granted away. However, the practice was other: 


* Mat. Paris, p. 810. 
+ Rot. Parl. 11 Hen. 4. No. 23, 
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EZ wiſe, and the grants were ſupported by clauſes of 
n Non obſtante : but theſe Non obſtantes, or the 
nt: diſpenſing with laws in force; being declared illegal, 
os it ſhould follow, that the grants of crown- land 
tu made for theſe laſt 10 years, are void in law, and 


by, revokable at the King's will and pleaſure. But it 
ns We is left to the gentlemen of the long robe to deter- 
lies 2 mine in this point. 5 

p However, though this doctrine of Non obſtantes 


(invented perhaps firſt to enlarge the prerogative 
tor the people's benefit, and made uſe of after- 
the wards to extend it to the King and people's da- 
and mage) may have heretofore received countenance 
itz. in Weſtminſter-hall, there is another place where 
into in no age it has met with favour. | 
ain And the reaſons why ſo many reſumptions have 
ive, been made, might be, 1ſt, That it gave offence to 
e 3 © the legiſlative authority to ſee the miniſters make 
Von uſe of this diſpenſing power. 2dly, That it ap- 
Act peared the ſuggeſtions were wrong upon which the 
grants were grounded: that is, that the Sovereign 
did not proceed ex certa Scientia, namely, that he 
vas ſurpriſed and miſinformed in the value of the 
u. thing given. That he did not proceed Ex mero 
Motu, but that the gift was wreſted from him by 
his importunate and undeſerving courtiers. That 
he did not proceed Ex ſpeciali Gratia, but was 
rather induced to beſtow the favour, through the 
| neceſſity of his affairs, to quiet ſome great man, 
or to pleaſe ſome powerful party: And in all pro- 
bability, upon ſuch, or the like accounts, parha- 
ments have looked into grants, and the beſt 
Princes have not thought it diſhonourable to join in 
eeoking what had been thus extorted from them. 
And as to the diſtinction which the lawyers make 
| between Directive and Coercive : admit the forms 
by which the law has directed all grants ſhall paſs, 
O 3 ſhould 
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ſhould be only directive to the Sovereign, and de. 
viſed for his greater eaſe and ſafety, yet without 
douht they are coercive to his miniſters. No lay. 
givers ever intended, that a ſolemn law, made upon 
mature deliberation, and preſcribing a rule in high 
affairs of ſtate, ſhould have no effect at all. But 
the 27th Hen. 8th, which chalks out to the ſecre. 
tary, lord privy ſeal, and lord chancellor, the re. 
gular ſteps they are to make in paſſing grants, 
would be of no ſort of ſignification, if they may 
paſs per Saltum, and by immediate warrant, with- 
out being entered in the ſeveral offices. 

When parliaments adviſe the Prince, it is humbly 
fubmitted to his wiſdom, whether or no he thinks 
fit to approve of their councils : but when by a 
written law give advice, and lay down rules 
and directions in matters of ftate for the miniſters 
to walk by and obſerve, without doubt they in- 
tend, advice ſo ſolemnly given, ſhould be followed. 

Hitherto we have mentioned the cautions, pro- 
viſions, reſtrictions and forms, which our anceſtors 
eſtabliſhed, and made uſe of, to preſerve the 
King's revenue, by which the publick was to be 
ſupported. But notwithſtanding all this, the 
wickedneſs of men was either too cunning, or too 
powerful for the wiſdom of the laws in being. 

And from time to time great men, miniſters, 
minions, and favourites, have broken down the 
fences contrived and ſettled in our conſtitution 
they have made a prey of the commonwealth, 
plumed the Prince, and converted to their own uſe 
what was intended for the ſervice and preſervation 
of the ſtate. 

We ſhall therefore proceed to ſhow, that, to 
obviate this miſchief, the legiſlative authority has 
all along interpoſed with inquiries, accuſations and 
unpeachments, till. at laſt ſuch dangerous heads 
were reached. 
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For as courts have been watchful to rob the 
prince, fo anciently the barons, and afterwards 
© parliaments, from time to time, have been as vigi- 
lant to prevent his ruin; ſhowing, in the progreſs 
of their councils, great wiſdom mixed with duty, 
and temper joined with courage. 


| The firſt great perſon whom we find queſtioned 
© fince the Norman government, was Ranulphus, 
* biſhop of Durham, who bore the office of what we 
© now call“ lord treaſurer of England, in the time 
of William Rufus. This man had been the prin- 
tipal inſtrument cf the profuſion, and of what is 
its conſequence, thoſe extortions that diſgraced the 
© reign of Rufus; of whoſe times William of 
Malmſbury ſpeaking, ſays, None were then rich 
but ſuch as dealt with the exchequer, 4 Nullus 
* dives, niſi nummularius.“ This wicked miniſter 
was brought tb puniſhment by Henry the 1ft, who 
eaſt him into priſon, and loaded him with chains. 
| Matthew Paris ſays, T De communi conſilio 
* gentis Anglorum poſuit eum Rex in vinculis.” 
{ Malmſbury gives him this character: *Ranulphus 
| * elericus ex infimo genere hominum, lingua & 
| © affiduitate provectus ad ſummum; exptlator 
divitum, exterminator pauperum, confiſcator 
* alienarum hereditatum. Invictus cauſſiclicus, 
 * & cum verbis, tum rebus immodicus, nec alio- 
rum curaret odium dummodo complaceret Do- 
| © minum.” It ſeems he was a little inſolent fellow, 
who by his fluent tongue, and cringing at court, 
| had got power enough to do much hurt in Eng- 


* Dugdale Series Chronica, p. 1. 
+ William Malmſb. p. 123. 

t Mat. Paris, p. 56. 

William Malmſb. p. 123. 
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well as an oppreſſor of private men; ſubtle to in. MW « Pierc 
vent wickedneſs, and bold to put it in execution, WT ſeille 
and one who would ſtick at nothing to raiſe him. “ malt 
ſelf. Matthew Paris, ſpeaking of him, ſays, he « acco 
was Homo perverſus, & ad omne ſcelus pz. . efloi 
ratus, quem Rex conſtituerat procuratoren “ poer, 
« ſuum in regno ut evelleret, deſtrueret, raperet gent. 
«« & diſperderet, & omnia omnium bona ad fiſi ui e 
« commodum comportaret.” We have thus painted qe il 
out this ſtateſman in the colours as he is repreſented MW «© leſtat 
by thoſe two venerable writers. And he ſo much “ Roi, 
reſembles ſeveral bad miniſters, who, in the ages le c 
fince, have ſucceeded both to his poſt and power, “ piſan 
that one would think they had choſen to take him ſters 
for their pattern. | © ſters, 
In the 5th of Edward the 2d, Pieres de Gaveſton com 
was accuſed in parliament for having given the men 
King ill counſel, and for having cheated the King © terre 
of his treaſure, and ſent it beyond ſea; and for & fesh 
having eſtranged the King's heart from his people, {Wt © et te 
ſo as he lighted their councils; and for having © gran 
removed all faithful miniſters, and placed only his “ fa ce 
own creatures, or foreigners, about the King; and © qe le 
tor having cauſed the King to grant lands, tene- “ de 1 
ments, and offices, to himſelf and his heirs, and to « I ord 
divers other people, (inſomuch, that by his wealth “ beou 
he was become dangerous) to the great damage and © de p 
injury of the King, and his crown. For which he was “ faire 
baniſhed the realm, ſo as if he returned, he ſhould “ com 
be treated as an enemy to the King, kingdom, and “ corp 
people. But take the words of the record, be- © fant 
cauſe it is very curious. « ſeal 
+ © Purceo qe conue choſe eſt, & per le exami- I © de ſ- 
e nement de. prelatz countes & barouns, chivalers “ neſei 
B ; e cho 
Mat. Paris, p. 56. Roi, 
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« & autres bones gentz du roialme trovez, que 


Pierces de Gaveſton, ad malmeuez & mal con- 
ſeillez noſtre Seignour le Roy, & lad enticee a 
malfaire en divers manieres & deceivances en 
accoillant a lui toute le trefor le Roi, & lad 
eſloigne hors du roialme, en attreant a lui royal 
poer, & royal dignite, come en aliaunce faire de 
gentz, par ſermentz, de vivre & morir oveſque 
lui encountre touts gentz, & ceo par le treſorer 

e il purchace de jour en jour, en{c1gnurant ſur- 
leſtate le Roy & de la corone, en deſtruction du 
Roi, & du peuple, & eſpecialment enloignant 
le cuer le Seignour de ces liges gentz eu deſ- 

iſant lours counſcils, nient ſocffrant bons mini- 
ſters faire ley de terre, en oſtant les bons mini- 
ſters, mettant ceux de ſa covine auſi biens aliens, 
come autres qi a fe volunt & a fon command- 
ment, offendent droit et ley de terre, en parnanz 
terres, tenements et baillies du Roy, a lui et a 


ſes heires. Et ad fait, qe le Roy ad donne terres 


et tenements de ſa corone as divers gentz, a 
grand damage et decreſe de Peſtate le Roy ct de 
ſa corone. Et ceo auſi bien puis 1 ardeinement, 
qe le Roy granta as ordeinours de faire au profit 
de li et de fon people, come devant, encountre 
| ordeinement des ordeinours. Et maintient rob- 
beours homicides et les fait avoir le charte le Roi 
de peez, en donant hardement a mesteſetrs de pis 
faire, et menant le Roi en terre de guerre ſauz 
commun aſſent de ton barnage, en peril de fon 
corps, et en deſtruction du roialme. Et en fe- 
ſant ſealer blanches chartres deſoutz le grand 
ſeal le Roi, en deceit et deſheritance du Roy et 
de ſa corone, et encontre ſon homage, et felo- 
neſement fauxment et treterouſment ad fait les 
choſes luſdlites a grand diſhonour et damage du 
Roi, et deſheritifon de la corone, et a deſtruction 
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<c 


du people in moults maners. Et oveſque c« 


“ nous eantz regard a lez faits le treſnable RO 
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pere le Roi qore eſt, par qui agard, lavant dit 
pieres forsjura le roialme d Engleterre, et voleit 
qu noſtre Seignour le Roi fon fitz forjuraſt | 
touz jours la campaigne de lui, et qui puis, par 
comun aſſent de tout le roialme, et du Roi, et 
de lui meſmes, les prelatz counts et baroung 
autrefoitz eſtoit agardez de meiſme le roialme 
voider et voida, et que ſon retorner neſtoit 
unques par comun aſſent, mes folement par 
aſſent des aſcuns perſons qui, ſouz condition, { 
bien ſe portaſt apres ſon retourner, a ce ſe aſſen. 
tirent. Et ore certaine, ment eft troves ſon mal 
port, pur que port, et r les grandes mauvaile- 
tees ſuſdites, et pur pluſors autres qe purront 
aveiner a noſtre Seignour le Roi, et a fon peo- 
ple, et pur bon accord nurrer entre le Roi, et {es 
gentz, et moltes maniers, de diſcordes et perils 
eſchuire. Nous ordeinous, par vertue de l 
commiſſion noſtre Seignour le Roi a nous grantee, 
qe Pieres de Gaveſton, come apiert enemy | 
Roy, & de ſon people, ſoit de tout exiles, aunt 
bien hors de roialme d'Engleterre, d' Eſcoce, 
d' Irland, & de Galles, come de tote la Seig- 
nourie noſtre Seignour le Roy, auxi bien dela la 
mere, come de cea a touz jourz, fans james re- 
turner, & ql voide le rojaime d' Engleterre, et 
totes les terres ſuſdites, et tout outriment la 
Seignourie noſtre Seignour le Roi, entre ci et 1a 
feſt de Toutz Seintz prochein avenir. Et luy 
donons port a Dover, en la forme ſuſdite & 
nuelle parte aillours a paſſer & a voider : et ſi et 
dit pieres demoerge en le rojalme d'Engleterre 
ou nuelle parte aillours en la Seignourie noſtre 
Seignour le Roi outre la dit jour qe done luy eſt 
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a ſoit fait de luy come del enemy du Roi et du 
& rojalme et de fon people; et qe touz ceux qi 
E « deſormes voant encontre ceſt ordeinement en 
© « droit du dit exile ove le peine qe ſenſuit, ſoit fait 
a de eux ſolonc ceo qe y appent fi de ceo ſoint 
a atteintz.” | 


Pieres Gaveſton at firſt was a man only in the 


| King's pleafures; but as weak Princes often re- 


a 
* 

3 
». 


move men from their pleafures into their buſineſs, 
ſo Gaveſton became preſently a miniſter of ſtate :- 


for the records ſhow that he was guardian and lieu- 
| tenant of the kingdom in the * abſence, with 
very immoderate powers, and afterwards he was 


| conſtituted * lieutenant of Ireland; but the extra- 
vagant honours and favours conferred upon him, 
and the lands he got from the King, drew, as all 
| our hiſtorians witneſs, the indignation of the par- 
liament upon him. + Tho. Walfingham ſays, that 
the barons, © Librato utrobique periculo, inveni- 
unt, quod vivente Petro efle non poterit pax in 
[« regno, nec Rex abundare theſauro.“ 
they never reſted till he was baniſhed the kingdom. 


In the ſame parliament, Henry de Beaumont 


vas likewiſe accuſed, for that, to the damage and 
diſnonour of the King, he had received the king- 
dom of Man, which the lords whom the King had 
conſented ſhould be of his ſtanding council, thought 


ht ſhould remain to the crown; and for that he had 
procured from the King to himſelf other rents, 
lands, franchiſes and offices; and for that he had 


procured for others the grants of lands, rents, tene- 


ments, franchiſes and offices; and for that he had 
given evil counſel to the King, contrary to his 
oath For all which the judgment upon him was, 


Pat. 1 Edw. 2. m. 3. + Wailſing, p 99. 
1 5 Edw. 2. Rot. Parl. No. 22. 5 
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That he ſhould be outed the King's council fy d Wil 
ever, and not come near the King's perſon, unles „ eo a 
he were ſummoned to parliament, or called upon One 
to attend the King in his wars; or unleſs it were ¶ againſt 
by common aſſent of archbiſhops, biſhops, earl the Ki 
and barons, in full parliament; and that all hi; MW che ear 
other lands ſhould be ſeized into the King's hands, MW himſelf 
until the King ſhould be fatisfied the full value aF heriſon 
what he had received from thoſe lands fo granted Ta 
to him by the King. « noſt 
It ſeems likewiſe, that in this reign the lade  « coro 
were begging and intriguing at court. For the © tray 
lady Veſey was“ accuſed for having prevailed upon Har 
the King to give Sir Henry Beaumont, her brother, de C 
and to others, lands, franchiſes and offices, to the « term 
damage and diſhonour of the King; for which ſhe “ app! 
' was ordered to repair to her own houſe, without | For 
| ever returning to court to make ſtay there. # demnec 
4 It is true (as we have noted before) the King Am 
4 got this whole act repeated at the parliament held I anno 4 
4 at York, 15 Edw. 2. but it was juſt after he had March, 
4 made a war upon his people, and put to death the ¶ grants 
q + earl of Lancaſter, of the blood royal, and eleven King tc 
4 or twelve of the other peers of England. And and hi 
4 what ſucceeded to this unfortunate Prince, upon crown. 
1 ſuch an extraordinary act of violence, is but too to give 
i manifeſt. caſtles, 
1 The miniſters and promoters of all the irregu- I Ireland, 
1 larities committed by that King, were the two the cro' 
1 Spencers, earls of Wincheſter and Gloceſter, who WF Þ © 
1 were put to death in a tumultuous manner. I © poer 
4 + Knyghton indeed ſays, the earl of Gloceſter was “ nour 
1} arraigned before Sir William Truſſel, juſticiary. “ dona 
| | « Dominus Hugo Spencer ductus coram domino “ deſhe 
j coroi 

| * Rot, ibid. Ne. 23. 
1 + Tho, Walſing. p. 116. t Col. 2547. Kn 
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« Willielmo Truſſell juſticiario, areniatus eſt coram 
« eo ad barrum.” 

One of the principal heads of the accuſation 
againſt Hugh Spencer, was, for that he had adviſed 


the King to give and grant unto the falſe traitor, 
| che earl of Wincheſter, Andrew Harkely, and to 
© himſelf, lands appertaining to the crown in diſ- 
© heriſon thereof. 


* « Hugh apres celle maveiſte, vous conſellaſtes 


© « noſtre Seignour le Roy, en deſheritaunce de fa 
| « coronne, a doner voſtre piere que fuiſt faux 
4 traytour, le conte de Wynceſtre, & Andrewe de 
Harkely traytour notorye & attaynte, le conte 
de Cardoyle. Et a vous Hugh la terre de Can- 
| « rermaure & altres terres que furont proprement 
| « appurtenancez a la coronne.” 


For which, and for other crimes, he was con- 


demned, and executed. 


Among the articles exhibited in parliament, 


anno 4 Edw. 3. againſt Roger Mortimer, carl of 
March, two of them are for procuring to himſelf 
grants of the crown- revenue. That he cauſed the 
King to make him carl of March, and to give him 
and his heirs many lands, in diſheriſon of the 
crown. And that the ſaid Roger cauſed the K ing 
to give to him, and his children and confederates, 


cafſtles, towns, manors and franchiſes, in England, 


| Ireland, and Wales, in decreaſe of the revenues of 
the crown. 


{ + *« Er a meſme le parlement, per ſon dit royal 
| © poer a luy accroche, fiſt tante, qe noſtre Seig- 
| © nour le Roy luy fiſt conte de la Marchie, & luy 
dona pluſours terres, a luy, & a ſes heirs, en 
| * deſheritance noſtre dit Seignour le Roy & de ſa 


corone, 


* Knyghton Col. 2548. | 
F Judicium Rogeri de Mortimer. Rot. Parl. 4 Edw. 3. 


$ Item 
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Item le dit Roger per fon royal poer a ly ſ 


« accroche, fiſt le Roy doner a luy, & a ſes en. be ſei⸗ 
<« fantz, & a fes alliez chaſtelx villes manoirs & che m 
< franchiſes en Engleterre, Irland & Gales en de. annun 
& creſe de ja corone.“ But ta 

For this, and for other crimes, of which ſome they r. 
were judged to amount to treaſon, he was com. # « 
demned to be hanged at Tyburn, and the ſheri & cell 
of London were ordered to attend the execution. « chat 


In the 1oth of Richard the 2d, Michael de | W « mer 
Pool, earl of Suſſex, was impeached in parliamen i crc 
upon ſeveral articles, the principal of which was, e fern 
For that being lord chancellor, and ſworn to pro 4 la 9 
mote the King's profit, he had purchaſed of te « gut; 
King lands, tenements, and rents of a great valu, WW « au t. 
againſt his oath; and ſuch grants being more tha ¶ « tene 
he deſerved, conſidering the great poverty of the WM & ne v 
King and kingdom. To which he anſwered, e Roy 
That he had no lands of the King, but ſince hs + * 
being created Earl, and that by way of exchange. d men; 
To which the Commons replied, by ſhowing the 4 quil 
oath he took when he was made lord chancellor, Le d 
the effect whereof was for doing juſtice, obſerving W« celle 
the laws, counſelling the King, and not to ſuffer {W« neme 
any damage or diſheriſon of the crown, and tha nully 
by all means he ſhould promote the King's profit; Wa que 
and hereupon, becauſe he confeſſed the gift of the {Me cinte, 
lands to him whilſt he was chancellor, and tha {Me aſſavc 
during the ſame time, the exchange was made of We ,n,., 

ood lands, for a caſual cuſtom at the port of Me per d 
Full, they inferred, that the ſame was not for the {Wc Roy 
King's profit, according to the tenor of the chan- We: 1, val 
cellor's oath z and therefore they pray judgment hc quil f 
The judgment againſt the ſaid earl was, That, for Ws profit 
breach of his oath, all the ſaid manors and hered! 
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ly WE taments which he had of the King's gift, ſhould 
en. ¶ be ſeized into the King's hands, together with all 
 & 


annum creation-money, in the county of Suffolk. 
ABgBut take the words of the record, as far forth as 
ome WW they relate to the preſent matter. 
on. „ Premierement qe le dit conſte eſtant chan- 
celler, & jure de faffe le profit du Roy, pur- 
chaſſa de noſtre Seignour le Roy, terres tene- 
ments et rents a grand value, come piert per re- 
cord es rolles de la chancellerie, encontre ſon 
ſerment, la ou il n avoit tant deſſervi, conſiderez 
la grante neceſſite du Roy, et du royalme, et 
outre ce, a cauſe qe le dit conte fuſt chanceller 
au temps du dit purchaſſe faite les dites terres et 
tenements, furent extendus a meindre value quils 
ne veillent, per an per grant ſome, en deceite du 
Roy. 
+ « Qand al premier article de fon empeche- 
ment, ceſt aſſavoir depuis qil eſtoit chanceller, 

uil deuſt purchaſſer certeins terres du Roy, &c. 
0 dit conte reſpond que depuis quil fuſt chan- 
celler il ne purchaſſa unques nulles terres ne te- 
nements du Roy, ne le Roy luy donna, ne al 
nully des ſoins, nulles terres ne tenements, tant 
que aux temps qe le Roy fiſt prendre Veſtat du 
cinte, mes per voie de yerrai exchange, ceſt 
aſſavoior qe come le dit conte avoit CCCC marcs 
annuelx fur la cuſtume de Kyngſton ſur Hull, 
per deſcente de heritage, pur qeux il pleuſt au 
Roy d aſſigner au dit conte terres et tenements a 
* la value, et aſſignee et ordonna partie devant 
quil fuſt chanceller, et partie depuis, et ce au 
profit du Roy, ſi bien annuellement come par 


the mean profits, ſaving to the earl his 20 l. per 


Rot. Parl. 10 Rich. 2. p. 1. No. 1. 
+ Rot. ibid. N“. 6. SY 
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the agreement, and to ſet forth his merits, and that 
the King made him take the honour of earl upon 
him without his ſeeking, and how he was per. 
ſuaded to be chancellor. But it ſeems the parlia. 
ment did not take his an 
the Commons rephed in the words following: 


cauſe de une ſome de mille marcs paices ou Roy 


0 


per le dit conte pour celle cauſe, &c. 
Then he proceeds to give ſeveral particulars of 


r to be ſufficient ; for 


* « Et les Communes rephans al reſponce dy 
dit conte dei premier article, Monſtrent as Seig- 


nours la copie de ſon ſerment, fait qant il fuſt 2 ſeren 
creez chanceller, en maniere quenſuit. Vous . par 1 
qurrez que bien et loyallement ſervirez a noftre le rer 
Seignour le Roy, et a fon people, en !] office de . perfo 
chanceller, et droit feres as toutes gens poures . mand 
et riches, ſeloncles lois et uſages du royalme, et reſpo 
loyalement conſeillerez le Roy, & ſon conſei So th 
ſellerez, & qe vous ne ſaverez ne ſufferez le da. followin 
mage ne deſneritiſon le Roy, ne qe les droitures a 4 
de la corone ſoient deſtruits per nulle voie, . ſon r 
avaut come vous le poez deſtourber, & fy vous . ment, 
ne poez deſtourber, vous 12 ferez ſavoir clere- . luffrer 
ment & expreſſement au Roy enſemblablement . ne qe 
ove voſtre loyal avis & conſeil, & qe vous fere: MW. par n 
& purchaſarez le profit le Roy par tout ou vou . a b 
le purrez faire reſonablement. Si dieu vous eide avoir 


& les ſeints evangieles. Prient qe ce lu & bien $ blable 
entendu, & confiderez les circonſtances de {on 2 feroit 
dit reſponce, ſy bien, ceſt aſſavoir de ce qe nad. ** il 

pas dedit, qe il ne receut du don le Roy, pus. Come 

Gil eſtoit fait conte, eſtant en l' office de chan. chan 
celler, diverſes terres & tenements come conten . pra d 
eſt en le empechement, come qil ad conus ob- uppoſ 


| * 
* Rot. Parl. 10 Rich. 2. p- I. No. 8. R 
wy cc yertemel. Vor. I 
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et vertement qil recent du Roy autres terres & 
s tenements qe ſont certeins & ſeures, a la value 
de qatre cents marcs per an. en exchange de 
* gatre cents marcs annuels, qeux il avoit ſur la 
|< cuſtume de Kyngſton fur Hull qe ſont caſuels, 
& nemy {y ſeures, nient enformant le Roy clere- 
* ment de ſon damage celle partie, & coment qil 
ad dit, qul receut parties deſdites terres et tene- 
ments iſſint pris en change devant qil eſtoit chan- 
„ celler, les communes dient qil eſtoit lors du prive 
„ conſeil du Roy, & a ce jurez, & puis en la cre- 
ation del office de chanceller aſtrict de nouel per 
ſerement, et il en cel office agreant as exchanges 
par luy devant ſuppliez, priſt et receuſt du Roy 
e remenant deſdites terres et tenements en plein 
4 perfourmeſſement des exchanges ſuſdits et de- 
mandent judgement du parlement ſurtout ſon 
reſponce des ſuſdits.” 

So that, for the inſufficiency of his anſwer, the 
following judgment was given: 
Et purce qe le dit conte ne allegea point en 
« ſon reſponce qil obſerve le effecte de ſon ſere- 
* ment, & en ce qil jurraſt qe il ne ſaveroit ni ne 
« ſuffreroit le damage, ne la deſheritifon du Roy, 
ne qe les droitures de la corone fuſſent deſtruits, 


fer: par nulle voie, ſy avant come il les poiaſt de- 
ſtourber et ſi il ne les poet deſtourber il le feroit 


* ſayoir clerement & expreſſement au Roy enſem- 
* blablement, ove ſon loyal aviſe & counſeil & qil 
» {on “ feroit & purchaſſeroit le profit le Roy per tout 
nad ou il le pourroit fair reſonablement, ct il tant 
pus come il eſtoit ainſy principal officer du Roy, 
chan. chant le eſtat & neceſſite du Roy & du royalme, 
aten priſt du Roy tiels terres & tenements came eſt 
ou. ſuppoſe par le empechment, a luy en le dit pre- 
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« mier article ſurmis, & coment ql allegea en ſoy 
5 reſponce qe les dons a luy iſſint faits furent con. 
« firmez par plein parlement, il ny a nul tiel record 
* en roulle de parlement. Purquoy agardez ef}, 
« qe tous les manoirs terres & tenements, rents, 
« ſervices, feos, avoeſons, reverſions & profites, 
* ove lour appurtenances per luy iffint receus dy 
% Roy, ſoint reſeiſez & repriſes en les mains di 
Roy a avoir & tenir a noſtre dit Seigneur le Roy, 
* et ſes hoirs ſy pleinement & enheritablement 
« come il les avoit et tenoit devant le don eint fait 
« al dit conte, et qe toutz les iſſues et profits ent 
c receus ou leves al oeps du dit conte en le meſme 
« temps ſoient levez al oeps noſtre Seignour le Roy 
« des terres et chaſtelx du dit conte illoques et 
« aillours. Mes ne eſt pas le intention du Roy, 
* ne des Seignours, qe celle judgment ſeſtende dt 
% luy faire predre le nom et le title de conte ne le 
« vingt livres annuelx quex le Roy luy gran; 
« prendre des iſſues du conte de Suffolk, pur | 
* nom et title avantdits, et outre purceqe le dit 
conte nodpas dedit qil neſtoit du prive conſeil dy 
« Roy, et a luy jure quand 1] demanda primes du 
„Roy la dit exchange eſtre faite, et ad conu qe 
devant les dites exchanges perfourmes il fut fait 
** chanceller en gel office il fuſt aſtrict per ſon ſete. 
* ment faite en la forme avant dite.“ 

So that it appears plainly from this record, that 
King, Lords and Commons, took it to be a crime 
in the lord chancellor, and againſt his oath, to take 
lands in gift or in exchange from the King; for 
upon the chancellor's oath the judgment ws 
grounded, it being in thoſe days thought and un- 
derſtood, that he who was ſworn to purchaſe tit 
King's profit, ſhould not enrich himſelf with dhe 
revenues of the crown; and, as the record fays, 
that he chiefly ought not to do ſo, who was K 
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Principal Officer,” and who knew the ſtate and ne- 
ceſſities both of King and kingdom. And it was 


a very odd circumſtance of thoſe times, that the 
E legiſlature ſhould be neceſſitated to relieve the King 
E againſt frauds committed by the principal judge in 
| equity, and by the Keeper of his conſcience. 


Anno 11 Rich. II. The legiſtative authority was 


not ſatisfied with what had been done the year before 
| againſt this chancellor, but it was thought fit to 


proceed farther againſt him, and other bad mini- 


a ſters, who had attempted to overthrow the conſti- 
tution of this kingdom. 


The duke of Gloceſter, uncle to the King, and 


conſtable of England; the earl of Darby, the earl 
of Arundel, the earl of Warwick, and Thomas 
earl Marſhal, accuſed Michael de la Pool, and 
others, of high treaſon ; the term then uſed was, 
they appealed them of treaſon. 


* « Thomas duc de Gloceſter coneſtable d' En- 


| © gleterre, Henry conte de Derby, Richard conte 
de Arundel & de Surry, Thomas conte de W ar- 
„wick, & Thomas conte Mareſchal, appellons 
| © Aleſandre erceveſque Deverwik, Robert de Verr 
duc d Irland, Michael de la Pool conte de Suf- 
folk, Robert Treſelian faux juſtice, & Nicholas 


« Brembre faux chivalier de Londres, de hautes 
* trahiſons par eux faits encontre noſtre Seignour 
„le Roy & ſon royalme, come traitours & enne- 
mies du royalme. Qeux appel & trahiſon ſont 
declarez appointez & ſpecefiez pleinement, ſy 
come eſt contenu en diverſes articles deſous 
elcripts. Et priont qe les dits appelles ſoient 
demandez, et qe droit et juſtice ent ſoit fait en 
ceſt preſent parlement,” 


® Rot, Parl. 11 Rich. 2. p. 2. m. 7. 
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Then theſe lords exhibited againſt Michael de la 
Pool, and the reſt, 39 articles of high treaſon, 


In the 5th, 6th, and 7th articles, they are accuſed WW « yc 
for having procured to themſelves, and others, and * en 
to their kindred, grants of the crown-lands in Eng. « du 
land and Ireland, beſides gifts of money to the « Re 
value of above 100,000 marks, by which the « Ui 
kingdom came to be loaded with taxes and im- p | 

cc e 


poſitions. 
* « [tem per le dit acrochement les avantdits “ vel 


Robert de Verr duc d Irland & Michael de la «© Ni 
% Pool conte de Suffolk, per aſſent & conſeil du © aer 
dit Aleſandre erceveſqe Deverwik ont fait qe © dit 
<« noſtre Seignour le Roy ſans aſſent du royalme, “ fon 
e ou deſert de eux, lour a done per lours abette- ] © jol: 
«< ments diverſes Seignouries, chaſtelx, villes, & | “alm 
< manoirs ſi bien anexes a ſa corone, come autres, “ tax 
« ſy come la terre de Irland, & de Okeham ove les © exp 

f reſts dicelle, & autres terres, qe furent al © et 
« Seignour d Audelev, & autres grants terres, au ſÞ © ma 
4 (it Robert Verr duc d Irland, & as autres di- © duc 
«*verſement, peront, ils ſont grandement enriches, “ plu 
&« & le Roy eſt devenu pouvre, & ne ad dont il e © ord 
<« pourra ſoutenir & porter les charges du royalme “ con 
i ſinon per impoſitions taxes ou tributs mettre & * en £ 
« prendre ſur ſon people en deſhiritiſon de fa corone The 
« & en defeaſance de ſon royalme. | to the 

+ Item par le dit acrochement, les avandits | Glouc 
Alexandre erceveſqe Deverwick, Robert de Ver the no 
« duc d Irland, Michael de la Pool cont de Sut- 7 * 
« folk, & per aſſent & counſeil deſdits Robett © grar 
* 'Treſihan * juſtice, Nicholas Brembe chevaliet  * port 
« de Londres, ont fait qe noſtre Seignour le Roya .* {por 
« donne divers manoirs, terres, & tenements, rents, 1 


* 
* 


wy : 

offices, ballies, as diverſes autres perſones de 1 e 
& leme 

* 5 Art. 1 6 Art. 93 
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* Jour affinite, & as autres diverſes perſones des 


« qeux ils ont pris grands dons pur brocage pur 


e ycelle cauſe & auxi pur cauſe a tenir avec eux 
en lour faux qerelles, et purpoſes en defeaſance 


« du Roy et de fon royalme, ſy come eſt de Sir 
« Robert Manſeil clerk, Johan Blake, Thomas 


| « Uſqueet autres diverſement. 


« * Ttem Robert de Verr duc d Irland, Michael 


| de la Pool cont de Suffolk, & Aleſandre erce- 
| « veſqe Deverwick, per aſſent et conſeil de dit 


« Nicholas Brembe, faux chevalier de Londres, 
« acrochants a eux royal poer, ont fait qe noſtre 


| « dit Seignour le Roy lour a donne tres grands 


« ſomes dor & d'argent, ſy bien de ſes biens & 
4 joiaux 12 come des biens & treſor du roy- 
« alme, ſy come des diſmes & quinſiſmes et autres 
« taxes grantez as diverſes parlements pur eſtre 
« exploites en deffence et ſauvegarde du royalme, 
« et autrement, qelle ſome amonte cent mille 
« marcs et plus, ſy come au dit Robert de Verr 
« duc d Irland, et autres diverſement, et autre ceo 
« pluſiours bones ordinances et purpoſes faits et 
ordeinez en parlement ſy bien pur les gurres 
* come en defence du royalme ont 1lz deſtourbes, 
en grande arreriſement du Roy et du royalme.” 

The perſons accuted were ſummoned to anſwer 
to the 39 articles; and not appearing, the duke of 
Glouceſter, and the other lords appellants, pray 
the non-appearance may be recorded. 

T Ilz feurent demandez ſolemnement en le 


grande ſale de Weſtminſter et auxint a la grande 


* porte du palois de Weſtminſter de venir & re- 


e ſpondre, &c. 


Le duc et cont appellants, prient au dit Roy 
* noſtre Seignour, et aux dits Seignours, du par- 


Klement qils violent recorder le detaulte, &c.” 


”-» Art. 
'+ Rot, Parl. 11 Rich. 2. p. 3. m. 14. 
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After which the King and the lords took time tg 
deliberate upon the matter. Then the judge, 
ſerjcants and civilians were called, for to deliver 
their opinions in law; who ſaid the appeal was not 
in the forms required, either by the common of 
civil law. To which the lords anſwered, That the 
high court of parliament was not bound up to the 
forms and rules of the courts below. But take the 
words of the record itſelt. 

* A qel temps les juſtices et ſergeants, 
&« et autres ſages de ley du royalme, et auxint I 
c ſages de la ley civille, furent chargez de par le 
2 Roy noſtre dit Scignour, de. doner loyal conſcil 
as Seignours du parlement de deuement procedet 
e en la cauſe de le ſuſdit appel, les qeux juſtices, 
« ſergeants, et ſages de la ley du royalme, ct 
« auxint les dits ſages de la ley civille, priſtont ent 
« deliberation, et reſpondront as dits Scignours du 
„ parlement, qils avoient veue et bien entendu l 
« tenour du dit appel, et diſoient qe meſme [: 
« appel ne feuſt pas fait ne affirme ſelonc | ordre 
« qe lune ley ou lautre requiert; ſurqoy les dit 
* Seignours du parlement priitront ent deliberation, 
« et aviſement, et per aſſent du Roy noſtre dit 
“ Seignour, et de lour commun accord, eſtoit de- 
« clare qe en ſi haute crime come eſt pretendu en 
<« ceft appel, qe touche la perſone du Roy noſtre 
« dit Se1znour, et leſtat de tout fon royalme, per- 
* petre per perfones qe font peers du royalme 
« OD ge autres, le cauſe ne ſera aillours deduit qe 
en parlement ne per autre ley qe ley et cours du 
« parlement et qu] appertient as Scigneurs du par- 
element et a lour franchiſe et libertee d' auncien 
4 cuſtume du parlement deſtres jugges en tieux 
& caſe, et de ticux caſe ajugger per aſſent du Roy, 
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0 t et qe enſy ſera fait en ceſt cas per agarde du 
v parlement: purceqe le royalme d Engleterre ne 


« eſtoit devant ces heures, ne a lentent du Roy 
c noſtre dit Seignour, et Seignours du parlement 
« onqe ne ſera rule ne, governe per la ley civille, 


e et auxint lour entent neſt pas de ruler ou gou- 
© « yerner ſi haute cauſe come ceſt appel eſt, qe ne 
4 ſera aillours trie ne termine qen parlement, come 
dit eſt per cours proceſſe et ordre uſee en aſcun 


© « court plus bas deinſe meſme le royalme, qeux 


& courts et places, ne ſont qe executors d ancienes 
e leys et cuſtumes du royalme, et ordinances et 
e eſtabliſſements du parlement. Et fuſt avis au 
a meſmes les Seignours du parlement per aſſent du 
© © Roy noſtre dit Seignour, qe ceſt appel fuiſt fait 


« et affirme bien, et aſſes duement, et le proceſſe 


4 dicelle bone et effectuell, ſelonc les leys et cours 
du parlement, et per tiel lagarderont et adjuge- 
„ ront. Et a meſme jour le Roy noſtre dit Seig- 
* nour et Seignours du parlement, ſeants en la dite 
blanche ſale en plein parlement les ditz appel- 
lantz prieront qe le defaute des dits erceveſqe 


% duc cont et Robert Treſillan, appelles comme 


devant feuſe recorde.“ 


After which the perſons accuſed were again 


ſummoned, and appeared not, but alledged, (as 


we may ſuppoſe by their counſel, for here the re- 


cord is ſilent) That they had not ſufficient notice 
of the matter contained in the appeal. Upon 


which the parliament proceeded to judgment. 
In which the judgment was, That ſeveral of the 


| articles againſt the ſaid perſons contained high 


treaſon, of which the parliament pronounced them 
guilty ; and that they were guilty of the crimes laid 
down in theſe other articles, which were not judged 


to amount to treaſon ; among which were the 5th, 


bth, and 7th articles. But take the words of the 
record, 


P 4 « Surquy 
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* « Surquy les dits Seignours temporels, pe: 
commandement du Roy noſtre dit Seignour ex. 
mineront les articles contenus en ledit appel, & 
le couple des dits erceveſqe Deverwick, duc, 
cont & Robert Treſilian, appellez come devant, 
en celle partie par grand labour & diligence, & 
per continuance de diverſes jours tanqe le Judy 
le 13 jour dudit mois de Fevrier, & par lour 
aviſement et bone deliberation firent declaration 
& adgugeront qe le 1 & 2 le 11. le 15 & le 17 
articles contenus en le dit appel ſont treſon. Et 
qe ce qeſt contenu en le 22 article de meſme le 
appel, touchant Ja levee des gents, pur guerroer 
& deſtruire les Seignours, & heges du Roy, ell 
auſſy treſon & qe les 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 37 
38, 39. de meime le appel, ſont auſſi treſon, 
come eſt remembre en le avant dit roulle, du dit 
appel. Et trouveront per deue examination, & 
per proves et emformations per tous les voies 
qils pourroit, lour conſciences deuement en- 
former, que le dit erceveſqe, duc, cont, & Ro- 
bert Treſilian, appelles comme devant, feurent 
coulpables notairement en icelles ceſt affayoir 
chacun de eux en chacun article qe luy touche. 
Et auxint qis ſont coulpables en toutes les autres 
articles contenus en le dit appel, nient declares 
au preſent pur treſon, ceſt aſſavoir chacun deux 
en chacun article qe luy touche, en preſence du 
dit Roy noſtre Seignour, et Seignours du parle. 
ment temporels, ſcant en la dite blanche ſale en 
plein parlement meſme de Jeudy le 13 jour du 
dit mois de Fevrier, les dits duc & contes appel 
lants prieront as dits Roy noſtre Seignour & 
Seignours du parlemont illoques eſtants qe les 
dits erceveſqe, due conte et Robert Treiilan 


* Rot. Parl. 11 Rich. 2. p. 3. m. 14. 
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x: appelles come devant fuſſent adjuges convicts de 
« les hautes trahiſons contenus en le dit appel. 

* « Parqoy les dits Seignours du parlement 
« jlloqes eſtants come juges du parlement en ceſt 
« caſe, per aſſent du Roy noftre Seignour, pro- 
« nonceront lour declaration avant dite & adjuge- 
« ront leſdits erceveſqe, duc, cont, et Robert 
« Treſilian, appelles come devant, coulpables et 
« convicts des treſons contenus en les dits articles, 
« declares pur treſon, come devant, et agarderont 
“ge meſmes les dits duc, cont, Robert Treiilian, 
« appelles come devant, fuſſent treinez et penduz 
« come traitours et ennemies au Roy nottre dit 
« Seignour, et a ſon royalme, et qe les dits crce- 
« yeſge, duc, cont, Robert Trelilian, appelles 
come devant, et lours heires fuſſent deſheritez a 
« tous jours, et qe lours terres et tenements, biens 
« et chateux, feuſſent forfaits au Roy noſtre dit 


„ Seignour. Et les temporalites du dit erceveſqe 


« Deverwik, del erceveſche Deverwik ſaiſis es 


mains le Roy noſtre dit Seignour.“ 


In the ſame parliament, Simon de Beurle, lord 
chamberlain, among other crimes, was impeached 
by the Commons for having perſuaded the King to 
make large gifts out of the crown-revenue to fo- 
reigners, Bohemians, to the impoveriſnment and 
oppreſſion of the people. 

T © Item qe la ou le dit Simon de Beurle fuſt 
« chamberlein noſtre Seignour le Roy, en fa tendre 
* age, & tenus de luy conſciller pur le mieux, en 

« profit de luy et de fon royalme, le dit Simon per 
“jon malveis 1nginic, et procurement, conceilla 
* noitre Seignour le Roy davoir deinz ſon houſticl 

grande plenitee des nent, beamers, et autres, 
et de le; donner grands douns des revenus et 


* Jugement. Rot. bid. + Rot. ibid. Art. 7 
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« commoditees du royalme, peront noſtre Seignouf 
& le Roy eſt grantement empovres et le people du 
« royalme outrement opreſes.” _ 

The parliament thought the duke of Ireland 6 
dangerous a man, that, to be rid of him, they had 
given the King a grant of 36,000 matcs ; but 
when Suffolk returned after his firſt diſgrace, the 
duke of Ireland returned with him. About this 
time, that the miniſtry might be compleat, and of 
a piece, there was a lord treaſurer of the ſame 


ſtamp with the chancellor, chamberlain, and the 
duke of Ireland, to wit, ; J ohn Foor d, biſhop of weight 
Durham, of whom Sir John Heyward gives this wer fer 
character. 7 | next ſe! 

* He was a man of little depth, either in I exile 
« learning or wiſdom, but one that had the art of W this ch 
« ſeeming, in making the beſt ſhew of whatſoever + « H 
« he ſpake or did: and riſing from a mean eſtate N & var 
<« to ſo high a pitch of honour, he exerciſed the „ ſemi. 
% more exceſſively his riot, avarice, and ambition, ¶ « mus 
c not able to moderate the luſts and deſires which IW « patri 
« former want had kindled.” He at the ſame time I « come 
was removed from the council, and turned out of I « nunc 
his office of treaſurer. | merit 
We have dwelt the longer upon Michael de la I « reori: 
4 Pool, becauſe it is the firſt formal and regular im- Simo 
* peachment that we meet with in the records. And peached 
3 perhaps it will not be unneceſſary to ſay ſomething W hill. T 
1 of a man that ſo much drew upon him the hatred him "Ie 
N of the people. Hayward ſays, . He was 2 pronour 
1 « merchant's ſon in London, and growing mighty W tom 20 
| i « on the ſudden, he could not govern himſelf u hatred c 
q « the change: but proſperity laid open the ſecret I gurle 
A « faults of his mind, which were ſuppreſſed and I non 
| * Life of Hen. 4. p. 20. W. 
| + Life of Hen. 4. p. 16, 1 Kny 
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u choaked before.” Thomas of Walſingham calls 
him Michacl Atte Pole, and ſays he was convicted 
in parliament of notorious frauds. * « Convicerant 
eum nempe de multis fraudibus, et quibuſdam 
* proditiomibus in Regem, quos nequaquam infi- 
4 ciari nequibat, unde et cum reſponſis aſtaret, et 
| « objecta negare nequibat, Rex pro ipſo verecun- 
4 datus et rubore ſuffuſus, caput agitans, heu ! 
s heu! inquit Michael, vide quid feciſti.“ But 
as ſoon as the parliament was up, the King took 
him into greater favour than before. But the 
veight of a parliament will at laſt bear down a 
bad miniſter ; ſo that de la Pool durſt not ſtand the 
next ſeſſions, but fled to France, where he died in 
| exile. But take from Walſingham the character of 
this chancellor, with the account of his death. 
+ « Hac æſtata perfidiæ promptuarium; ſentina 
« avaritiz, auriga proditionis, archa malitiæ, odii 
ſeminator, mendacii fabricator, ſuſurro nequiſſi- 
| * mus, dolo præſtantiſſimus, artificioſus detractor, 
« patriz delator, Michael Atte Pole, quondam 
comes Southfolchiz regnique cancellarius, fed 
| © nunquam conſiliarius, conceſſit in fata Pariſiis, 
* merito perfidum evomens ſpiritum in terra pe- 
regrina.“ 

Simon de Beurle, whom the Commons had im- 
peached that parliament, was beheaded at Tower- 
hill. His being knight of the garter exempted 
him from a more ignominious ſentence that was 
pronounced againſt him. This man's ſudden riſe 
irom 20 marcs to 3,000 marcs per annum, drew the 
hatred of the people upon him. Þ+ Dominus de 
* Burlce qui de patrimonio hareditario expendre 
non valuit ultra XX marcas, ſed in paucis 


* Walſing. p. 324. No. 10. + Ibid. p. 339. 
4 Enyghton Col. 2727, 


* annis 
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« annis in obſequio prædicti Regis crevit ad ultia 


« yalorem trium mille marcarum annui proventus,” 

Some perhaps will object, That in the 21 Rich. 2, 
molt of what had been done 10 and 11 of the ſame 
reign was repealed, * It is true the fact is ſo; for 
Richard, after he had treacherouſly got into his 
hands the duke of Gloceſter, his uncle ; and after 
he had impriſoned the earls of Arundel and War. 
wick, the only three lords in whom the people 
placed any confidence, the nation was quite diſpi. 
rited, inſomuch that the King was able to pack a 
parliament ; which yet could not be brought to do 
his buſineſs, till it was adjourned from Weſtminſter 
to Shrewſbury. There he did what he would, by 
the help of Sir John Buſbie, (then ſpeaker of the 
houſe of Commons) Sir William Bagot, and Sir 
John Green, of whom Sir John Hayward ſays, + 


« with the King, and his chiefeſt ſchoolmaſters, 
« both of cruelty and deceit : they were proud, 
« arrogant and ambitious, and, upon confidence 
of the King's favour, profeſſed enemies to men 


* of ancient nobility ; to the end, that being lately 


« ſtart up, they might become more famous by 
* maintaining contention with great perſons. And 
« firſt, by their importunate travel, all the charters 
« of pardon granted by the King, were in thus 
„ parhament annulled and revoked.” Theſe par- 
dons were revoked while the parliament fate at 
Weſtminſter, where Thomas Arundel, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, was baniſhed, and his tempors 
lities ſeized : all the other irregular matters were 
tranſacted at Shrewſbury. But what was the end 
of all this violence, and breaking in upon tit 


* Rot. Parl. 21 Rich. 2. No. 47, 48. 
+ Lite of Hen. 4. p. 84. 
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lers rights of parliament ? It is ſeen in the ſtory, the 
15. I people thereupon grew ſo diſcontented, that Henry 


duke of Lancaſter was encouraged to come and 


1. 2, 
ime { invade the kingdom with ſome few friends, and of 
for ſoldiers, only 15 launces in his company, who was 
his chearfully embraced by the whole nation. One of 
iter the firſt things done in the reign of Henry the 4th, 
Var. vas to repeal all that had paſſed at the parliament 
ople beld at Shrewſbury, and to affirm all that was done 
ipi- 11 Rich. 2. Qel parlement feuſt tenuz pur 


grand honur et comune profit de tout le royalme.” 
And here it is to be noted, That in the firſt article 
aſter N againſt King Richard the 2d, when he abdicated the 
, by throne, it was objected to him, That he did waſte- 
the fully ſpend the treaſure of the realm, and had given 
| Sir the poſſeſſions of the crown to men unworthy, by 
5, reafon whereof new charges were laid on the necks 
ority of the poor commonalty. But take the whole 
ters, article. 

oud, F + © Imprimis abjicitur Regi Richardo, quod 
lence MW © propter malum regimen ſuum videlicet bona et 
men IM © poſſeſſiones ad coronam ſuam ſpectantia, etiam 
ately “ perſonis indignis donando, et alias indiſcrete 
s by © diſſipando, et ob hoc collectas et alia onera 
And“ gravia et importabilia populo ſine cauſa impo- 
rte; “ nendo, nec non alia mala innumerabilia perpe- 
th © trando, alias de aſſenſu, et mandato ſuis per 
par- © totum parliamentum ad gubernationem regni 
te a certi prælati et alt domini temporales erant 
iſnop © electi, et aſſignati, qui totis viribus ſuis circa 
porz-iſ © juſtam gubernationem regni, propriis ſumptibus 
were ſuis, fideliter laborarent, tamen Rex facto per 
e end eum conventiculo, cum ſuis complicibus, dictos 
the“ dominos tam ſpirituales quam temporales circa 


Rot. Parl. 1 Hen. 4. No. 66 & 67. 
Rot. ibid. No. 18. 


right | regni 
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regni utilitatem occupatos de alta prodition 
* impetere proponebat juſticiarios regni ad ſuun 
* nefandum propoſitum roborandum metu mortj 
« et cruciatus corporis violenter attraxit, dicta 
« dominos deſtruere ſatagendo.“ 

The fate of Michael de la Pool could not work 
upon his grandſon, William de la Pool, ſo as 9 
make him a better man towards the public. For 
we find this William, duke of Suffolk, treading i 
his grandfather's ſteps, and ſo acting in his miniltry, 
as to provoke an accuſation from the houſe «f 
Commons. 

The grants out of the crown-revenue, which be 
had procured for himſelf, and thoſe of his alliance 
and party, occaſioned ſo much popular anger, that 
in the 28 year of Henry the 6th, he drew upon 
himſelf an impeachment, the firſt part of which 
contains matter of high treaſon ; in the ſecond pan 
he is accuſed of divers great offences, miſpriſions, 
untrue labours, and falſe deceits ; but we ſhall only 
take notice of thoſe articles which relate to our 
preſent ſubject. 

* « To the Kyng our ſoverayne lord ſheweth, 
« and with dolorous lamentations compleyneth 
« youre true feithfull ſubgettes and Commons be. 
« yng in this youre preſent parlement, by youre 
« commaundement roial, That William de la Pole, 
&« duke of Suffolk, hath doone, and cauſed to be 
« doone, ayents youre regalie, honour, eſtate and 
e proſperite of youre moaſt noble perſone, and 
« the wele of your true ſubgettes of youre reames 
« of England, and Fraunce, your duchies Guyen, 
« and Normandy, and other places under you? 
e obeiſance, divers grete offences, miſpriſions, 
<« untrue labours and fals deceytes in manner and 
<< fourme enſueying. 


Rot. Parl. 28 Hen. 6. Ne. 28. 
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* « Firſt, The ſeid duke the 16th yere of youre 


un « reigne, then beyng next and pryvyeſt of youre 
nM counſeil, and ſteward of your houſehold, then 
a © and many yeres ſeth, for covetiſe of grete lucre 
| « of good ſingulerly to hymſelf, ſturred and moeyed 
| « youre highneſs, the ſeid 16th yere, ye thenne 
beyng in proſperite, and having grete poſſeſſions, 
to yeve and graunte moche partie of _ ſeid 
oſſeſſions to divers perſones in your ſeid reame 
of Englond, by the which ye be gretely em- 
veriſhed, the expences of youre honourable 
houſehold, and the wages and fees of youre 
menyal ſervants not payed, youre warderobe, 
the reparations of youre caſtells and manners, 
and youre other ordinary charges were not had 
ſatisfyed nor doo, and ſo by his ſubtill counſeil, 
importune and unprofitable labour, to youre 
mooſt high and royal eſtate, the revenues of the 
demeſnes and poſſeſſions of youre corone, youre 
duchie Lancaſtre, and other youre enheritaunces 
have bee ſo amennſed and amentyſed, that youre 
Commons of this youre reame have bee ſoo 
ymportably charged that it is nygh to their fynal 
diſtruction. 
Item, The ſeid duke havying alwey inordi- 
nate covetiſe, hath by ſotill means and ſiniſtre 
ſuggeſtions, for his eſpecyal availle, cauſed you 
to graunt many priviledges fraunchiſes, &c. 
TT Item. The ſeid duke, for the ſinguler en- 
ritchyng of his nece, and her huſbond, ſon to 
the capidawe, cauſed you to make the ſeid ſonne 
earl of Kendale, to geve hym grete poſſeſſions 
your and enheritaunces in Englond, and over that to 
ſions, “ graunte hym dyvers caſtells, lordſhipps and 
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<« orete poſſeſſions in youre duchie of Guyen, to 
<« the yerely value of one thouſand pound and 
c more, &c. 
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* „ Item, The ſeid duke, within this youre 1 as 
„ reame, hath untruly counſeilled you to graunte 1 hay 
fro you, withoute due conſideration the caltell . 268] 
« of Mawlyon de Sool in Guyen, &c.” . — 

The five. next following articles relate to hs . 11 
tranſactions in foreign parts, which we omit. * I 

Item, Whereas well full many quinſilmes . ___ 
& diſmes ſubſidies of merchandiſes and other I ; rd 
charges have ben graunted to you by the Com- 8 7 
*« mons of this youre reame aſſembled in your „ 
“ parlements, as diſmes and other charges ſpi- W . Tr 
<« rituel, have hen graunted to you by the clergy . of) 


4 of this youre reame, for the defence and tuytion IF ,, th 
of the ſame, and the ſauf kepying of the ſea, WF ;, | d 
<« the ſeid duke of Suffolk hath cauſed grete parte . 95 | 
c of the revenues hereof to ben applyed to other IF ,, — 
c uſe and diſpence, to you not profitable; and ſo Fe and 
& the defence of this youre reame, and the ſauf IW = 
% kepyng of the ſea not hadde nor kepte, to out. 
<« orete empoveriſhyng and hurt of this youre IW ,; ſet, 
% reame. am 
+ < Item, The ſeid duke of Suffolk hath cauſed IF ;; oO 
e the French Queen to have of the revenues of i Tho 
this youre reame, &c. ſeveral 
Item, That where the lord Suedeley, late I . d! 
youre treaſcurer of this youre reame, the tyme I for his 
of his departier out of his ſeid office, of his Willian 
« orete trouth and prudence for the defence of articles 
“ youre ſeid reame, and ſupport of the charges + « 
c neceſſarie of the ſame, left in your treſourie in ¶ u be - 
« redy money and ſure payment the ſome r man 
„ 60,000 1. of quinſiſmes and diſmes, and other Wa : 12 


No. 32. + No. 38. 1 No. 39. || No. 40. 
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u revenues of this youre reatne, which money, if 


it had be well diſpended, and to ſuch entent as 
| « it was left fore, in youre treſourie, wold gretely 
4 have hol * to the defence of the ſame, the grete 


3H 
. 
E 
* 
7 


| « parte of which 60, oool. by the labour and 
© « means of the ſeid duke of Suffolk, hath been 
1; myſcheavouſly yeven and diſtribute to hymſelf, 
his frendes, and wele-willers : for lakke o which 
| « treaſoure noo armee nor competent ordeinance 
* myght be ſufficiently in due tyme purveyed for 
e thees premiſſes. 


om. Item, The ſeid duke of Suffolk, by his full 


pri « comberous ſuyte, and fals couloured ſuggeſtions, 
PI « without eney merite or deſeryyng, hath obtayned 
5 « of youre geft to hym in eſtate of enheretaunce 


0 the erldome of Pembroke, the reverſion of the 
e « lordſhippe of Haverford Welt, after the deth of 
Sir Rowland Lenthale with other grete caſtells 

w e arid tordſhipps, as well in Englond as in Wales, 
0 and dyvers grete wards and marriapes of heirs, 
and their enheritaunces, in ſpecial of Margerette 
* doughter and heir of John jate duke of Somer- 
4 ſet; by which ye have hadde over great dam- 

00 mage, for it wold have ſufficed to a grete part 
le © of the expenſe of your houſehold,” 


Tue next article relates to his having embezzled 
lat ſeveral bonds remaining in the treaſury. The next 
_ to his having embezzled ſeveral writs. The next 


s br his having procured an irregular pardon for 
William Tailleboys, a debtor to the King. Which 

articles being long, we omit. 

| + Item, The ſeid duke conceyvyng himſelf to 

ic" be with you privyeſt, and beſt truſted, by fall 


- * many yeres hath preſumed upon, hymſelf to 
8 name to youre highneſſe, and cauſed to be made 
N No. 41. + No. 45. 

enues 


Vol. III. Q. dy vers 


—— 
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« dyvers perſones ſhirreves of many youre coun. 
'« tees, in this youre reame, ſome for lucre of 
t good, and ſome to be applyable to his entent 
tc and commandement, to fulfylle his deſyres and 
ec wrytyngs, for ſuch as hym lyked; to thentent 
« to enhaunce hymſelfe and have over grete and 
« unfyttyng rule in this youre reame : wherof en. 
cc ſued, that they that wold not be of his affinite 
c jn their countreys, were every matter, true or 
<« fals, that he favour'd, was furthered and ſpedde, 
« and true matters of ſuch perſones as had not his 
« favour, were hyndered and put abakke, per. 
“ juries therby encreaſed, many of youre true 
« lieges by his might and help of his adherent; 
« diſherited, empoveriſhed and diſtrowed, &c.” 

The next article relates to one of his foreign 
tranſactions. 

* « Of all which offences, miſpriſions and un- 
« true labours, and falſe deceytes, in the ſeid at. 
« ticles ſpecifyed, We youre ſeid Commons accuſe 
« andempeche the ſeid duke of Suffolk. And in 
« the moſt humble wyſe beſeche and pray youre 
« highneſſe, that this been enacted in this youre 
c high court of parlement. And that it may be 
« proceeded upon the premiſes ayenſt the ſeid 
te duke, during the ſame parlement, as the matters 
&« and cauſes foreſeid requiren, in conſervation of 
* juſtice, to the ſinguler comfort of all youre 
“ leige people, youre rightwiſeneſſe conſidering 
<« that the ſeyd miſpriſions, fawtes and other full 
c untrue coloured counſeils and myſcheivous dedes 
&* of the ſame duke, which to reherce were over- 
« long, and to diffuſe have ben the ground and 
* cauſe of the ſubverſion of youre laws and ju- 
« ſtice and execution thereof, and to the nygh 


No. 47. 
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« likely deſtruction of this youre reame and other 


4 places under youre obeyſaunce.“ 


* The gth of March, the duke was brought 


from the Tower, where the accuſations and im- 


achments of the Commons were declared to him, 


of which he deſires a copy. 


+ The 13th of March, the duke was again 


, brought before the lords ſpiritual and temporal, 
where kneeling, he anſwered all the articles of 
# treaſon by himſelf, and utterly denied them. 


t © The 14th day of March, the chief juſtice 


e rehearſed to all the lords by the King's com- 
* mandement, ſaying, that it is well in youre re- 
„ membrance, in what wyſe the duke of Suffolk 
| « demeaned hym here yeſterday, and upon that 
| « axed a queſtion, What advyſe the lords wold 
| « yeve to the Kyng, what is nowe to do further- 
| «© more in the matier, which advyſe was deferred 
| © unto Monday then next comyng, on the which 


„% Monday was noothyng doone in that matier. 
Memorandum, That on Tueſday the 17th 


| © day of March, the Kyng ſent for all his lords, 


both ſpirituell and temporell then beyng in 
« towne [then the lords preſent are recited] into 
* his inneſt chamber, with a gabill windowe, over 


| © a cloyſter, within his paleys of Weſtminſter, 


* and whenn they were all aſſembled, the Kyng 
«* ſent for the duke of Suffolk, the which duke, 
* whenn he came into the Kynges preſence, he 
* kneeled down, and ſo he kneeled continuelly 
* ſtille, unto the tyme the chauncellour of Eng- 
ond had ſeid to hym the Kyngs commandement, 
in fourme that followeth. 

Sire ye be well remembred, when ye were laſt 


in the Kynges preſence and his lords, of youre 
No. 48. + No. 49. t No. 50. No. 51. 
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anſwers and declarations upon certeyn articles 
touching accuſations and impechements of grete 
and horrible thyngs put upon you by the Com. 
mons of the lond aſſembled in this prefent par. 
lement, in ther firſt bill preſented by theym to 
the Kyngs highneſſe, and how at that time y 
putte you not uppon youre parage. What wold 
ye ſey nowe further more in that matier? 
And the ſeid duke anſwered and ſeid, they 
were too horrible to ſpeke more of theym, and 
ſeid openly to the Kyng, and all the lordes, that 
all the articles comprehended in the ſeid bille 
touchyng the Kyngs high perſone and thaſtate of 
his royalme, he truſteth to God he hath anfwered 
hem ſufficiently, for he hath denyed the dayes, 
the yeres, the places, and the communications 
hadd, which were never thought nor wrought; 
ſeying utterly they ben fals, and untrue and in 
manner impoſſible, for he ſeid foo grete thyngs 
coud not be done nor brought aboute by hym- 
ſelf alone, onleſſe that other perſones had doon 
her partie, and be privy therto, as well as he, 
and he toke his ſoule to perpetuel damnation yt 
ever he knew more of thoo maters than the 
childe in the moders wombe. And ſoo he not 
departyng from his ſeid anſwers and declaration, 
fubmytted hym hooly to the Kynges rule and 
governance, to doo with hym as hym lift, 
wheruppon the ſeid chauneeller by the Kynges 
commaundement ſeid unto hym ageyne in this 
fourme. 
« Sire y conceyve you that ye not departyng 
from youre anſwers and declarations in the 
matters aforeſeyd, not puttyng you uppon 
youre parage, ſubmitte you hooly to the Kynges 
rule and governaunce. | 

„ Whertore 
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«© Wherfore the Kynge commandeth me to ſey 
« you, that as touchyng the grete and horrible 
« thynges in the ſeid firſt bille compriſed, the 
« Kyng holdeth you nether declared nor charged. 

« And as touchyng the ſecond bille, putte ayenſt 


you touchyng miſpryſions which be not crymy- 


« nal, the Kynge by force of youre ſubmiſſion, 
« by his owne advyſe, and not reporting hym to 
« thadvyſe of his lordes, nor by wey of judgment, 
« for he is not in place of judgment, putteth you 
« to his rule and governaunce, that is to ſay that 
« ye, before the firſt day of May next comyng, 


4 ſhall abſent your ſelf out of his reame of Eng- 
„ Jond. 
| « unto the end of five years next following, 
fully complete, ye ſhall abſteyne to abyde in 


And alſo from the ſeid firſt day of May 
and 


« the reame of Fraunce, or in eny other lord- 


| « ſhippes or places beyng under his obeyſaunce 
„ wherſoever they be. 
| « ſhewe nor wayte nor no man for you, as far forth 
Las ye may lette it, no malice evil will, harme ne 
„ hurte to eny perſone of what degree he be of, 
or to eny of the Commons of this parlement, 
in noe manner of wyſe, for eny thing doon to 
| © you in this ſeid parlement or elles where. 


And that ye ſhull not 


« And forthwith the viſcount Beamount, on the 
behalf of the ſeid lordes both ſpirituels and tem- 


| © porelx, and by their advyſe aſſent and deſire 


« recited ſeid and declared to the Kyngs highneſſe, 
that this that was ſo decreed and doon by his ex- 
+ cellence, concerning the perſone of the ſeid duke, 
* proceeded not by theyre advyſe and counſel, 
* but was doon by the Kyngs own demeanaunce 
* and rule, wherefore they beſought the Kynge 
* that this their ſeiyng myght be enacted in the 
* parlement rolle, tor theyr more declaration 
* hereafter with this proteſtation, that it ſhould 
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* not be nor tourn in prejudice nor derogation of 


« theym, theyr heyrs ne of theyr ſucceſſors in 
* tyme comyng, but they may have and enjoy 
* theyre lybertee and freedome in caſe of theyr 
“ parage hereafter, as freely and as largely as ever 
they or eny of theyre aunceſtors or predeceflors 
* had and enjoyed before this tyme.“ 

Thus William de la Pool, duke of Suffolk, the 
King's favourite, and the Queen's minion, was 
impeached by the Commons, and baniſhed by the 
regal authority. Grafton ſpeaking of him, fays, 
* He was notorious for enrychyng hymſelf with 
* the Kinges goods and lands, gathering together 
« and making a monopoly of offices, fees, wards 
4 and ferms, by reaſon whereof the Kyngs eſtate 
« was greatly myniſhed and decayed, and he and 
* his kin highly exalted and enriched.” 

+ Beſides, the ſame author ſays, he had dippcd 
his hands in blood, having been a chief inſtrument 
in contriving the murder of Humphrey duke of 
Gloſter. But ſanguinary men ſeldom eſcape un- 
puniſhed ; for this duke of Suffolk had his own 
head ſtruck off upon the fide of a cock-boat, by 
a ſervant belonging to the duke of Exeter. 

Sir Robert Cotton cites an old author, who 
gives an admirable deſcription of thoſe times. He 
ſays, I will tell you what I found ſince this 
« aſſembly at Oxford, written by a reverend man 
te twice vice-chancellor of this place: his name 
« was Gaſcoin ; a man that ſaw the tragedy of De 
% ja Pool: He tells you, that the revenues of tie 
« crown were ſo rent away by ill counſel, that tie 


* 


„King was enforced to live De Tallagiis Popul: 


®* Graft. Chron. p. 609. + Ibid. p. 610. 
t Cot. Poſt, p. 280. In his ſpeech to the Houſe of 
Commons, | 


6 That 


3 


7 


W 


entire] 
looks 
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ſumpt 
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That the King was grown in debt 
a tena millia librarum: That his great favourite, 
* in treating of a foreign marriage, had loſt his 
4 maſter a foreign dutchy. 
| « ends, he had cauſed the King to adjourn his 
| « parliament In villis & remotis partibus regni, 
„ where few people, Propter defectum hoſpitii & 
| « victualium, could attend; and by ſhifting that 
| « affembly from place to place, to enforce (I will 
a uſe the author's words) Illos paucos qui remane- 
| « bant de communitate regni, concedere Regi 
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Quinque cen- 


That to work his 


« quamvis peſſima. When the parliament endea- 
« youred, by an act of reſumption, the juſt and fre- 


* quent way to repair the languilhing ſtate of the 


„ crown, (for all from Hen. 3. but one, till the 
« 6th of Henry the 8th, have uſed it) this great 


„ man told the King, it was Ad dedecus Regis, 


« and forced him from it: To which the Com- 


„ mons anſwered, although Vexati laboribus & 


« expenſts, quod nunquam concederent taxam 
Regi, until, by authority of parliament, Re- 
« ſumeret actualiter omnia pertinentia coronæ 
„ Angliz. And that it was Magis ad dedecus 
„Regis, to leave fo many poor men in intolerable 
“ want, to whom the King ſtood indebted. Yet 
could not all good countel work, until by par- 
% hament that bad great man was baniſhed, which 
* was no ſooner done, but an act of reſumption 
followed the inrolment of the act of his exile- 
* merit.” 

Sir Robert Cotton, that learned antiquary, is fo 
entirely in the right in this aſſertion, that whoever 
looks over the records, will find, that there is not 
lo much as a line interpoſed between the proceedings 
againſt the duke of Suffolk, and the act of re- 
lumption, ſo quickly they followed one another: 
Which ought to Le a perpetual notice and leſſon 
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* 


to poſterity, that when the people of England e vera 


deſire an act of reſumption, the work muſt begin 
with impeaching corrupt miniſters. 


« fully 


es emp. 
We have hitherto produced impeachments of oi 
4 elder times, which perhaps the perſons concerned N cute: 
| in point of intereſt, will call old muſty records, & and 
be we ſhall therefore now proceed to ſhow ſome prece: A by t 
1 dents of a later date. . e the 
5 As our anceſtors held it a crime for men to pro- {W« enco 
. cure to themſelves offices above their capacity, and & And 
9 gifts and grants from the crown beyond their de- of tl 
„ ſerts; ſo in this later age, the Houſe of Commons W« care, 
al have thought the like proceedings not for the King's dent, 
4 honour, and dangerous to the publick. being 
A It was an article againſt the duke of Bucking. . years 
C. ham, that he had ſuch a multiplicity of high offices I profi 
. in the ſtate, as no one perſon could well and truly I into | 
= diſcharge. Fee va to th 
wo That, for his own particular gain, he had fold “ ſervi 
* patents to be peers of England, to the prejudice of & them 
. the gentry, and diſhonour of the nobility of this {W« who 
MW kingdom. „ ſaid \ 
i " That, beſides his great employments, and the their 
. profits thereunto belonging, which might have “ migh 
„ ſatisfied any moderate ambition, he had procured W * Ar 
. to himſelf ſeveral grants of the crown- revenue, I this | 
* amounting to a high value. | « ferrec 
i But that the reader may have this matter of im- induf 
i peachments more fully before him, we ſhall here “ faithf 
1 inſert the three articles which have reference to our J nate 
a preſent ſubject, though they are already publiſhed “ vertec 
4 in Ruſhworth. ; „ but a 
„ + Art. I. That whereas the great offices, ex- “ hath 
Xt « preſſed in the ſaid duke's ſtile and title, hereto- “ willin 
* fore have been the ſingular preferments of ic- I! baron 
. 1 ® 2 Car. 1. 1 Ruſh, Coll. 1 vol. p. 306. 
1 e 4 veral 
* | 
{js 
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veral perſons, eminent in wiſdom and truſt, and 
fully able for the weighty ſervice, and greateſt 
employments of the ſtate, whereby the ſaid 
offices were both carefully and ſufficiently exe- 
cuted by ſeveral perſons of ſuch wiſdom, truſt, 
and ability: and others alſo that were employed 
by the royal progenitors of our ſovereign lord 
the King, in places of leſs dignity, were much 
encouraged with the hopes of advancement. 
And whereas divers of the ſaid places ſeverally 
of themſelves, and neceſſarily require the whole 
care, induſtry, and attendance of a moſt provi- 
dent, and moſt able perſon: he the ſaid duke, 
being young and unexperienced, hath, of late 
years, with exorbitant ambition, and for his own 
profit and advantage, procured and engroſſed 
into his own hands the ſaid ſeveral offices, both 
to the danger of the ſtate, the prejudice of that 
ſervice which ſhould have been performed in 
them, and to the great diſcouragement of others; 
who by this his procuring and engroſſing of the 
ſaid offices, are precluded from iuch hopes, as 
their virtues, abilities and publick employments, 
might otherwiſe have given them.“ 

Art. IX. Whereas the titles of honour of 
this kingdom of England were wont to be con- 
ferred as great rewards, upon ſuch virtuous and 
induſtrious perſons as had merited them by their 
faithful ſervice ; the ſaid duke, by his importu- 
nate and ſubtle procurement, had not only per- 
verted that ancient and moit honourable way, 
but alſo unduly, for his own particular gain, he 
hath enforced ſome that were rich (though un- 
willing) to purchaſe honour : as, the lord R. 
baron of T. who, by practice of the ſaid duke, 
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and his agents, was drawn up to London, in or 
about October, in the two and twentieth year of 
the reign of the late king James of famous me. 
mory, and there ſo threatened and dealt withal, 
that by reaſon thereof, he yielded to give, and 
accordingly did pay the ſum of ten thouſand 
pounds to the ſaid duke, and to his uſe : fo: 
which ſaid ſum, the ſaid duke, in the month 
of January, in the two and twentieth year of the 
ſaid late King, procured the title of baron R. 
of T. to the ſaid lord R. In which practice, a 
the ſaid lord R. was much wronged in this par. 
ticular, ſo the example thereof tendeth to the 
prejudice of the gentry, and diſhonour of the 
nobility of this kingdom.” 

* Art. XII. „He the ſaid duke not contentet 
with the great advancement formerly received 
from the late King, of famous memory, by his 
procurement and practice, 1n the fourteenth year 
of the ſaid King, for the ſupport of the many 
places, honours, and dignities conferred on him, 
did obtain a grant of divers manors, parcel di 
the revenue of the crown, and of the dutchy & 
Lancaſter, to the yearly value of one thouſand 
ſix hundred ninety-ſeven pounds two ſhilling; 
half-penny farthing of the old rent, with al 
woods, timber, trees, and advowſon ; part wheredt 
amounting to the ſum of ſeven hundred forty: 
ſeven pounds thirteen ſhillings and four-penct, 
was rated at two and thirty thouſand pounds, 
but in truth of a far greater value. And like- 
wiſe in the ſixteenth year of the ſame King) 
reign, did procure divers other manors annexel 
to the crown, of the yearly value, at the ol 
rent, of twelve hundred pounds, or thereabouts, 
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according as in a ſchedule hereunto annexed ap- 

areth : in the warrant for paſſing of which 
lands he, by his great favour, procured divers 
unuſual clauſes to be inſerted, (viz.) That no 

rquiſites of courts ſhould be valued, and that 
all bailiffs fees ſhould be repriſed in the particu- 
lars upon which thoſe lands were rated ; whereby 
a precedent hath been introduced, which all 
thoſe who, ſince that time, have obtained any 
lands from the crown, have purſued to the da- 
mage of his late Majeſty, and of our ſovereign 
lord the King that now 1s, to an excceding great 
value. And afterwards he ſurrendered to his 
ſaid Majeſty divers manors and lands, parcel of 
thoſe lands formerly granted unto him, to the 
value of ſeven hundred twenty-three pounds 
eighteen ſhillings and two-pence halfpenny per 
annum; in conſideration of which ſurrender, - he 
procured divers other lands of the ſaid late King, 
to be ſold and contracted for, by his own ſervants 
and agents, and thereupon hath obtained grants 
of the ſame, to paſs from his late Majeſty, to 
ſeveral perſons of this kingdom, and hath cauſed 
tallies to be ſtricken for the money, being the 
conſideration mentioned in thoſe grants in the 
receipt of the exchequer, as if any ſuch moneys 
had really come to his Majeſty's coffers; whereas 
* the duke (or ſome other by his appointment) 


“ hath indeed received the ſame ſums, and ex- 
$* pended them upon his own occaſions. And 


“ notwithſtanding the great and ineſtimable gain 


« by him made by the fale of offices, honours, 
* and by other fuits by him obtained from his 
* Majeſty, and for the countenancing of divers 
projects, and other courſes, burthenſome to his 
* Majeſty's realms, both of England and Ireland; 
* the ſaid duke kath likewiſe, by his procurement 
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and practice, received into his hands, and dif 
burſed to his own ule, exceeding great ſums 
that were the monies of the late King of famou 
memory, as appeareth alſo in the ſaid ſchedul, 
hereunto annexed : and the better to colour hi; 
doings in that behalf, hath obtained ſever; 
privy-ſeals from his late Majeſty, and his Ma. 
jeſty that now is, warranting the payment of 
great fums to perſons by him named, cauſing it 
to be recited in ſuch privy-ſeals, as if thoſe ſuns 
were directed for ſecret ſervices concerning the 
ſtate, which were notwithſtanding diſpoſed of to 
his own uſe; and other privy-ſeals by him have 
been procured for the diſcharge of thoſe perſon 
without account; and by the like fraud and 
practice, under colour of free gifts from hi 
Majeſty, he hath gotten into his hands great 
ſums, which were intended by his Majeſty to be 
diſburſed for the preparing, furniſhing and vic. 
tualling of his royal navy; by which ſecret and 
colourable devices, the conitant and ordinary 
courſe of the exchequer hath been broken, 
there being no means by matter of record to 
charge either the treaſurer or victualler of the 
navy with thoſe ſums which ought to have come 
to their hands, and to be accounted for to his 
Majeſty ; and ſuch a confuſion and mixture hath 
been made between the King's eſtates and the 
duke's, as cannot be cleared by the legal entries 
and records, which ought to be truly and faith- 
fully made, and kept, both for the ſafety of 
his Majeſty's treaſure, and for the indempnity 
of his officers, and ſubjects whom it doth con- 
cern. And allo in the ſixteenth year of the aid 
King, and in the twen ieth year of the ſaid King, 
he did procure to himſelf ſeveral releaſes from 
the ſaid King of divers great ſums of money > 
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« the ſaid King by him privately received, and 
« which he procured, that he might detain the 


a fame for the ſupport of his places, honours, 
e and dignities. And theſe things, and divers 
| « others of the like kind, as appeareth in the 
a ſchedule annexed, hath he done, to the exceed 
ing diminution of the revenue of the crown, 
a and in deceit both of our ſovereign Lord the 
King that now is, and of the late King James of 
famous memory, and to the detriment of the 
| « whole kingdom.” 


The duke eſcaped this ſtorm by the ſudden dif- 


ſolution, which was chiefly to ſave him; however, 
in the next e geg 4 Car. 1. he was again at- 
tacked as fr 


eſnly as before, which again he had 
intereſt enough to get diſſolved; but had he lived 
to ſee another, he muſt undoubtedly have ſunk 
under the juſt anger of the Houſe of Commons. 
For the people of England have never patiently 


| borne to ſee immoderate wealth, power and honours, 


with variety of great offices, conferred upon any 


ſingle perſon. Hardly any favourite had nobler 


qualities than this great man: he was beautiful in 


his perſon, magnificent in his nature, and not with- 
out either heart or underſtanding. Many people 


had taſted of his private liberalities; he would 
hunt out for perſons of merit, and bring them, 


from their molt ſecret retirements, into buſineſs. 


He was rough only to his enemies, but moſt 
earneſt and ready to oblige his friends; he would 
often get for others what he might conveniently 
have kept for himſelf; he governed not only his 
domeſtick affairs, but his tranſactions in the ſtate, 
dy the advice of a ſelect number of friends, all 
able men, but not engaged in publick matrers, 
whom he retained in his ſervice by penſions out of 
us own purſe. And yet, thus qualified as he was, 

10 


n 
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it was not thought reaſonable in parliament, that þ 
high honours, ſo much wealth and power, an 
ſuch a multiplicity of employments, ſhould h 
conferred upon ſo young a man. 

If ſuch a one could not ſtand before the people 
much leſs will they, in any future reign, bear u 
ſee men with the like wealth, poured upon then, 
and in the like ſtation of power and favour, why 
have none of his qualifications, who are contemptibl 
in their figures, who make no expence but wh 
tends to their private luxury, of whoſe bounty no 8290 P3 
one ever taſted, who bar the court gates to any of his 
merit, who never did any kind office, who make #14 be 
ſale of all employments, who creep to their enemies {Men 1 
and ſlight their friends, who never did good but for etre, 
themſelves, or to here and there an humble flattere, {baniſh | 
and who never, in their tranſactions for the ſtat, Nuo dou 

overn themſelves by the advice of grave friends the othe 
but act all things upon their own giddy heads, eve of theſe 
drowned in wine, or heated by debauches. cured al 

* Burt to return to our preſent matter. Marti Clarend 
die 24 Nov. 1640. There were reported 8 articlsW"= <9 
in maintenance of the Commons accuſation againſt of the c 
the earl of Strafford, which were agreed upon the if the | 
day following, and of which the zd article 5, forfeitec 
« That the better to enrich and enable himſelf to Juftering 
go through with his traiterous deſigns, he hath maſter's 
« detained a great part of his Majeſty's revenue, t of | 


« without giving legal account; and hath taken 4 12 
« great ſums out of the exchequer, converting ' fonab 
« them to his own uſe, when his Majeſty wanted, Wan 
« money for his own urgent occaſions, and 5 of it: 
* army had been a long time unpaid.” houſe 
In the heads of the accuſation againſt the earl d If trealc 
Clarendon, reported by Sir Thomas Littleton, Mer: de faid 
curii, 6 Nov. 1667, one of the articles was: » Jou 
! 
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* Art. 8. That he hath in a ſhort time gained 


« to himſelf a greater eſtate than can be imagined 


« to be gained lawfully in ſo ſhort a time; and, 


I contrary to his oath, hath procured ſeveral grants 
j under the great ſeal, from his Majeſty, to himſelf 


« and relations, of ſeveral of his Majeſty's lands, 


a hereditaments and leaſes, to the diſprofit of his 


66 Majeſty.” 


We all know the impeachment againſt that noble 


earl, was rather a court deſign, than carried on by 


oO 


patriots. The zeal he had ſhown for the laws 


of his country, had ſtirred him up ſome enemies: 


and becauſe he would not make a difference be- 
tween the King and duke of York, he choſe to 
retire, which retirement was followed by an act to 


baniſh him: but had he ſtaid, and ſtood his trial, 


no doubt he had juſtified himſelf in this, and in 
the other articles. For, upon enquiry, the writer 
of theſe papers is informed, that he had not pro- 
cured any grant of the crown demeſnes : and as to 
Clarendon park, now in the family, and which 
was crown-land, that he bought it at the full value, 
of the old duke of Albemarle, who had begged ir 
df the King. But if he had received any gift of 
forfeited eſtates, or in money, his long ſervices and 
ſufferings, and his having been a companion in his 
naſter's exile, might very well deſerve any ſuch 
ort of bounty. 

T * Jovis 15 die Jan. 1673. Articles of trea- 
* ſonable and other crimes of high miſdemeanor 
* againſt the earl of Arlington, principal ſecretary 
* of ſkate, being opened, were preſented to the 
* houſe, and read.” The articles containing matter 
df treaſon, were 7. It was further opened, That 
ie faid earl had been guilty of many undue 
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practices to promote his own greatneſs, and had 
embezzled and waſted the treaſure of this nation. 
Art. 1. By procuring vaſt and exotbitay 
e grants for himſelf, both in England and Ireland 
breaking into the ſettlement of that kingdom 
« and diſpoſſeſſing ſeveral Engliſh adventurers and 
“ ſoldiers of their properties and freeholds; jr 
&« which they were duly and legally ſtated, without 
<« any colour of reaſon or ſuggeſtion of right. 
Art. 2. By charging exceſſive, and almoſt in. 
« credible ſums, for falſe and deceitful intelligence. 
Art. 3. By procuring his Majeſty's hand for 
<« the giving away, between his firſt entrance int 
« his office, the value of 3,000,000 of ſterling 
% money, at the leaſt, the ſeveral grants whered 
“ are extant, counterſigned by him, and by hin 
<« only. 
« Martis 20 die Jan. 1673. The houſe reſumet 
« the adjourned debate, concerning the lord Ar: 
e lington. The queſtion being put, That a 
e addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty to remove 
« the earl of Arlington from all his employment; 
that are held during his Majeſty's pleaſure, ant 
« from his Majeſty's preſence and council for 
« ever. It paſſed in the negative by 39 voices. 
« Reſolved, That a committee be appointed to 
« conſider of the articles againſt the earl of Ar 
« lington, and to report what matter is therel 
« contained, and can be proved, that is fit for a 
« impeachment. Committed to Mr. Couch, &c. 
Memorandum, The committee never made thel! 
report; for, the 24th of March, the parliament 
was prorogued to the 10th of November, 1674 
.and fo the matter fell. : 
« Lunz 26 die Apr. 1673. A charge or im. 


* peachrment againſt Thomas earl of Danby, lou 
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s high-treaſurer of England, containing ſeveral 
« offences, crimes, and miſdemeanors, of a very 
« high nature, being preſented and opened to the 


= i houſe, and afterwards brought in and delivered 
om © the clerk's table, and read. 

and Art. 6. * That the ſaid earl hath procured great 
1 gifts and grants from the crown, whilſt under 
hon © great debts, by warrants counter: ſigned by 

| « himſelf. 

K © « The 2d article of the impeachment being 
»nce read, and the matter thereof debated, Reſolved, 
| {WW © That before the houſe do proceed farther in the 
in © debate of this article, they will hear the wit- 
rline neſſes. The witneſſes were heard; then the 
ere. © houſe adjourned. 


bn Lunæ 3 die Maii, 1675. © The houſe then pro- 
| « ceeded in the farther conſideration of the articles 
| « againſt the lord treaſurer. And, 3d, 4th, 5th, 
A. © 6th, and 7th articles, being read, and the queſtion 
« being ſeverally put, Whether any fit matter doth 


at an 1 * . * * 

: appear in the examination of thoſe articles, to 
move . . . 

vents ! impeach the lord treaſurer ? It paſſed in the 
| J 


“ negative. 

en © Sabbari 21 die Decemb. 1678. © Articles of 
$* impeachment of high treaſon, and other high 
red u crimes, miſdemeanors, and offences, againſt 
F a. Thomas earl of Danby, lord high treaſurer of 
cherul England, were delivered from the committee. 
Art. 5. * That he hath waſted the King's trea- 
* ſure, by iſſuing out of his Majeſty's exchequer, 
* and ſeveral branches of his revenue, divers great 
F* ſums of money for unneceſſary penſions, and 
* ſecret ſervices, to the value of 231,602 J. within 
two years: and thus he hath wholly diverted 
out of the known method and government of 
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cc the exchequer, one whole branch of his Ma- « [et 
<« Jeſty's revenue to private uſes, without any ac. WW « kn 
4 count to be made thereof in the exchequer, con. « Ki; 
<« trary to the expreſs act of parliament which | which 
« granted the fame. And he hath removed two WW (and 


« of his Majeſty's commiſſioners of that part of W conſti 
<« the revenue, for refuſing to conſent to ſuch his WM ich 
<« unwarrantable actings, and to advance money ing to 
« upon that part of the revenue for private uſes, be fin 

Art. 6. That he hath, by indirect means, pro- intend 
«cured from his Majeſty, for himſelf, divers con- oulc 
<« ſiderable gifts and grants of inheritance of the debts, 
&« ancient revenue of the crown, even contrary to ¶ But { 
“ acts of parliament. tion, 
Ordered, That the articles of impeachment how is 
te againſt the lord high treaſurer be engroſſed, and doubt. 
«* that Sir Henry Capel do carry them up to the WF law, 
« Lords on Monday morning next.” | miniſt; 

We have cited theſe two precedents, relating to W ſtratio 
the carl of Danby, to ſhew, when the old whigs WF He 
were in the ſupremeſt perfection of their virtue, WF fate þ 
and publick zeal, that they then thought it a high and v 
crime and miſdemeanor for a miniſter to procure to the co 
himſelf grants out of the King's revenue. | thing 1 

By the authorities and precedents we have quoted, W conftit 
it appears manifeſtly, that our anceſtors have, from * 8 
the firſt inſtitution of this government, very highly under 
reſented ſuch proceedings. ; knight 

But here it may be aſked, how a ſtateſman is to ¶ themſe 
behave himſelf when the Prince is inclined to libe- W rather 
rality, and overborne with importunities to gie pence. 
away what ſhould ſubſiſt him and the ſtate? Io Flande 
which we anſwer, That the lord chancellor's oath ſpeakir 


plainly directs the miniſter in his duty; „Le ſhall N court 

« neither know nor ſuffer the King's hurt, nor his huju 

« diſheriting, nor that the rights of the crown be 

« diſtreſſed by any means, as far forth as he . 
4 3 1 
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« let it: and if ye may not let it, ye ſhall make 
« knowledge thereof clearly and expreſsly to the 
« King, with your true advice and counſel.” By 


| which words, without doubt, the law muſt mean, 
| (and the chancellor's oath is part of our law and 
| conſtitution) that this high officer is to oppoſe, 
| with all his power and intereſt, what he ſees tend- 
ing to the King and Kingdom's prejudice : and if 
he finds a great number of grants paſſing, the law 
E intends, by binding him with ſuch an oath, that he 
| ſhould from time to time repreſent to the King his 
| debts, the taxes, and neceſlities of the nation. 
But ſuppoſe, that notwithſtanding this repreſenta- 
tion, the Prince will have the grant to proceed, 
how is the miniſter to act in ſuch a caſe? Without 
doubt, he is then to conſider this maxim of our 
| law, That the King can do no hurt, and that the 


| miniſter only 1s accountable for any mal-admini- 
ſtration. 


He is to contemplate what high officers in the 


| ſtate have been impeached upon the like account, 
and without all controverſy, he is rather to leave 


the court, and quit his employment, than to do a 


thing which cannot be juſtified by the laws and 


conſtitution of this kingdom. 

Simon Normannus, keeper of the great ſeal 
under Henry the 3d, and Jeffery his brother, both 
knights-templars, and men in great power, ſuffered 
themſelves to be turned out of their employment, 
rather than to paſs a grant from the King, of four 
pence. upon every ſack of wool, to Thomas earl of 
Flanders, the King's uncle. + Matthew Paris, 
ſpeaking of theſe two brothers being put from 
court, ſays, * Seminarium & cauſa præcipua fuit 
* hiyus iræ regiæ, quod idem Simon noluit con- 

* Daniel, p. 134. 1 P. 519. 
R 2 „ ſignare 
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ce ſignare quoddam deteſtabile ſcriptum, contra 
4 coronam domini Regis confectum. Cujus tenor 
<« talis fuit, ut comes Flandriæ Thomas perciperet 
de quolibet ſacco lanæ delatæ ab Anglia per 
<« partes ſuas, telonium : ſcilicet de quolibet ſacco 
« quatuor denartorum. Nec Galfridus templarius 
ce huic enormt facto conſenſit, licet Rex ad hoc 
« avide nimis anhelaverit.“ 

It is true, men are very unwilling to quit great 
employments, attended with much wealth and high 
honours; and the common excuſe of ſuch as com- 
ply more than they ought, is, that others will be 
readily found to do the ſame thing: ſo that they 
ſnall prejudice themſelves without any advantage 
to the publick. Nay, they often pretend to re- 
main at court only to prevent greater and farther 
miſchiefs. 

Suppoſe then this to be the caſe, and that the 
tide runs ſo ſtrongly one way, that no ſingle mi- 
niſter in his ſtation 1s able to ſtem 1t, and that the 
Prince will diveſt himſelf of his revenues, not- 
withſtanding he is otherwiſe adviſed, what does 
the conſtitution of this kingdom require from 2 
lord chancellor, a lord treafurer, lord privy-ſeal, 
and the ſecretary of ſtate, when ſuch meaſures are 
taken? What proofs will clear them before the 
whole world, that they are no ways conſenting to 
ſuch proceedings, and that things are carried by an 
irreſiſtible ſtrength againſt that counſel they would 
be thought to give ? 

Without doubt, they ſtand juſtified before a par- 
liament, and in the opinions of the people, it they 
give manifeſt evidence that their own hands are 
clean, and that they do not at all participate in the 
depredations that are made upon the publick : if 
they have aſked nothing for themſelves, it is a ſign 
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to wrong the King, will rather do it for his own 

tra gain than for the advantage of another: therefore 
nor a total ſelf-denial in the miniſter is a great mark of 
ret innocence. | | 
per If they were ſeen to have as large a ſhare in the 
cco plunder as any others; if the King's beſt lands and 
us manors were found in their hands; or, which is 
hoc W worſe, if they had devoured all the 'fleſh them- 

| ſelves, and left to others only the bones to pick; 
reat if, while the publick was poor, they had procured 
ugh to themſelves outrageous gifts of money, as they 
om- WW are called in the records; if it was known that they 
| be had procured immoderate releaſes for money, (now 
they they term them privy-ſeals) and that in an unwar- 
tage BE rantable manner; our anceſtors looked no farther, 
re- but took the miniſters to be guilty, and preſumed, 
rther chat they, ſingly, for their own gain and profit, 

had incited the Prince to liberalities inconſiſtent 
t the with the welfare of his crown and government; 
- Mi- Wand thereupon our forefathers grounded the im- 
t the peachments we have mentioned in this ſection. 
not- We do not find in the records, (except in the 
does ¶ lady Veſcie's caſe) that the anger of parliaments 
MM * vas provoked againſt the common herd of courtiers, 
-ſeal, W who in all ages have raked from the Prince whatſo- 
ever they could : but the ſword of the legiſlature 
was directed againſt their heads, who being mini- 
ſters of ſtate, in his privy council, bound up by 
oaths, (Aſtricts per lour ſerments) and having 
offices attended with large falaries and profits, di 
nevertheleſs, with inſatiable avarice and ambition, 
and without any conſideration of the publick wants 
and miſeries, rob the crown of all they could, by 
a practice as foul in itſelf, as it was fatal in its ex- 
ample : for in theſe caſes, the law has only an eye 
d thoſe who are entruſted, and expects the town 
ſhould not be fold, ſurrendered, or betrayed by the 
Ty cntinels who are ſet to watch the gates. 
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Perhaps theſe great men alledged in their ex. 
cuſe, that none will ſerve a court without rewards: 
but our anceſtors thought the appointments belong. 
ing to their offices a ſufficient recompence ; and 


that government grows very coſtly, when miniſter, 


muſt go away with 10,0001. per annum eſtate, 
for 5 or 6 years ſervice. Nor did our forefather, 


think it reaſonable, that out of the ſubſtance of 


the Commons of England, there ſhould be built 
up every year 3 or 4 new and wealthy families. 

It is true, indeed, the Ranulphs, the De la Pool, 
the Beurlees, and the Buckinghams, of former 
ages, might very well expect all they got, or could 
get, if every day they were making bold ſteps, by 
which they ran a hazard of their necks. But in 
times when the laws govern, and when extraord: 
nary things are neither expected by the Prince, nor 
ſuffered by the people, miniſters, for their ſervice, 
ought to be contented with a moderate reward. 

It is probable likewiſe, that when they beggel 
thoſe large grants of former Kings, (for which the 
were impeached) they ſuggeſted to them what im. 
menſe ſums of money they had got granted foi 
them by the Commons. But if the true neceſſities 
of the ſtate required it, the gifts would have pro 
ceeded without their urging. Nor do we find that 
Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, a good and 
faithful ſervant, got, or was impeached for getting 
grants, though he had obtained 1,100,000 marks 
tor the redemption of King Richard. Beſides, our 
anceſtors never thought, that procuring mone] 
from the people ought to commute for robbing tit 
Prince, well knowing that to be true which m 
lord Verulam has ſince obſerved, that theſe men 
ſo dextrous at finding out projects, and at inventing 


new taxes, prey upon the people like tam; 


Life of Hen. VII. p. 210. oak 
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« hawks for their maſter, and like wild hawks 


| « for themſelves.” 


Our forefathers had good reaſon to animadvert 
upon theſe proceedings ; for nothing more tends to 


corrupt a country than the eaſy way of getting 


wealth by the profuſion of a court. It makes men 
abandon the thoughts of raiſing themſelves by 


virtue and merit, and reduces a nation to the ſtate 
of which Mr. Pym 8 when he ſays, There 
t 


« are but few now that apply themſelves either to 


do well, or to deſerve well; finding flattery and 
compliance to be the eaſier way to attain their 


« ends and expectations,” 

But the advocates for mal-adminiſtration, and 
they who give a fair colour to corruptions of this 
nature, will perhaps urge, that generally the heirs 
of ſuch as here are mentioned to have been 
attainted for theſe crimes, have been reſtored in 
blood. We grant the fact to be ſo; but this is no 
argument that they were wrongfully accuſed or 
condemned. Perhaps, to make the puniſhment 
extend beyond the perſon of the criminal, is wrong 
in our conſtitution; and that all reſtitutions in 
blood whatſoever ought to be favoured : but fa- 
milies have been reſtored, whoſe parents no man 
will pretend to juſtify, * Hamond Belknap was 
enabled in blood, 2 Hen. V. and the family was 
afterwards fully reſtored, 6 Hen. VIII. And yet 
no Engliſhman will offer to ſay, that Belknap did 
not deferve his death. The attainders ſhewed the 
ſevere juſtice of our anceſtors ; and the reſtitutions 
that came afterwards, are ſigns only, that we are 
born in a country where the people are well-na- 
tured, and who cannot long entertain angry and 
revengetul thoughts, but where lenity has en- 


® Rot. Parl. 2 Hen. V. No. 19. 
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couraged many perſons more boldly to enterprise 
againſt the publick. 

Thus far as to what has been done in theſe mat. 
ters. But before we conclude this ſection, we ſhall 
obſerve, that other countries as well as England 
have relieved the affairs of the Prince by reſump. 
tions, for which Grotius cites ſeveral authorities, 
* Donata etiam ab emptoribus repetiit Galba, 
« relicta decima. Tacit. Hiſt. 1. Pertinax etiam! 
& liberis ea exegit quæ ſub ſpecie venditionis com- 
& modo Principe lucrifecerant. Baſilius Macedo 
c jmperator repetiit quæ Michael imperator elar- 
« gitus fuerat, Zonaras de eo: communi con- 
&« {ſenſu placuit, ut qui pecunias nulla probabili ex 
c cauſa accepiſſent, partim totas, partim dimidium 
& redderent. Vide eundem Iſaacio Comneno de 
« donationibus Ludovici XI. Vide Serranum Ca- 
c rolo VIII. de ejuſdem donationibus, etiam quæ 
<« eccleſiis factæ, non ſervatis, Philippum Comi- 
4 næum lib. ix. Marianam vero de donationibus 
« quas Arragoniæ Rex Ramirus fecerat, reſciſſis, 
& lib. x. cap. xvi. de Iſabellæ donationibus reſciſſis 
« per iplam xxvii. cap. ii.“ 

The ſame has been done in Scotland: + James 
the 1ſt recalled all ſuch lands as had been cither 
alienated, or wrongfully uſurped from the crown, 
And alſo what was wont to be idly given away, as 
forfeitures, eſcheats and wards, were reſtrained to 
the crown, and kept to the King himſelf, 

And in other countries, as well as in England, 
they who deceived or robbed the Prince, were 
highly puniſhed. Among the Romans, the Crimen 

culatus was accounted capital. Crimen pecu- 
« lates hoc eſt furtum Principis aut reipublicæ. 


* Grotius de Jure Belli ac Pacis, 1. 2. annot, ad cap. 14- 
+ Drummond's Hiſt. of Scotland, p. 27. | 
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„ Quiſquis igitur in adminiſtrandis, aut diſpen- 
« ſandis Principum bonis, ita infideliter fe gerit, 


at- ut eas pecunias furetur, aut clanculariis technis 
nal eripiat, aut ad proprium commodum abutatur, 
and « aut ad alios certe uſus, quam ad uſum Principis; 
p- is puniendus quadruplo, & exilio. Imo juxta 
ies, WW « multorum ſententiam, puniendus eſt capitaliter, 
ba, L. unica C, de crimine peculat. * Damhouderii 
mi MW Praxis Rer. Crim. Hujus criminis accuſatio 
om- W © quinquennio durat, ejus pœna, aquæ & ignis 
do WF interdictio, in cujus locum, hodie, ſucceſſit de- 


ar- portatio. Weſenbecius ad Leg. Jul. de Peculat.“ 
don- In France, ſeveral perſons of the higheſt rank 
i ex have been capitally puniſhed for frauds committed 
ium in the Prince's revenue, of which we ſhall give 
» de ſeveral inſtances. 
Ca- But firſt, we ſhall give a precedent of a financier, 
quz or treaſurer, who was honeſt of his own accord: 
omi- ¶ but Mezeray oblerves, the example will always re- 
1bus main ſingular. Girard de Poſſi, in the reign of 
iſſis, WW + Philip Auguſtus, had wronged his maſter of 
cillis MW 11,000 marks of filver, which he refunded into 
the exchequer. Girard de Poſh qui manioit les 
finances, y remit de ſon propre fonde onze mille 
* mares d' argent, il eſt a croire qu'il les avoit 
« gagne avec le Roy: mais quoy qu'il en ſoit, on 
* peut dire que cet exemple ſera toujours unique, 
& qu'on ne verra jamais de financier qui le veu- 
* 1lle ſuivre. Quelque choſc qu'on faſſe, ces gens 
* la iront pluſtot au gibet, que de venir a reſti- 
tution.“ 

In the reign of Philip le Bel, Engherand le 
Portier, Seigneur de Marigni, raiſed exceſſive taxes 
upon the people, filling his own coffers at the ſame 


»* Cap. de Pec. p. 444. + Mezeray vie de Phil, Aug, 
J Vie Philip le Bel. 4. 5 


time. 
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time. II y avoit quatre cheffs d' accuſation conti 
„ luy davoir altere les monoys, charge le peuph 


« d'impoſts, vole pluſieurs grandes ſommes, 
« degrade les foreſts du Roy.” There were fou 
heads of accuſation againſt him. That he ha 
altered the coin, loaded the people with taxe 
robbed the King of a great ſum of money, and 
cut down the timber of his foreſts. He was tric 
by the peers and barons of the kingdom, con 
demned, and hanged. 

This man was ſucceeded in his employment by 
one Peter de Remy Sieur de Montigny, who tro 
in the ſteps of his predeceſſor, and was likewiſ: 
ſentenced to death in parliament, in the reign d 
Philip de Valois. His confiſcation amounted u 
1,200,000 livres; a prodigious ſum for thoſe time, 
Par arreſt du parlement ou ſe trouverent, 1} 
„ chevaliers 25 Seigneurs & Princes & le RO 
* meſme, il fuſt condemne a traiſner & pendre, 
comme traiſtre, au gibet de Montfaucon qui 
„ avoit fait rebaſtir: ſa confiſcation montoit 
douze cents mille livres, ſommes prodigieuſe pour 
« ce temps la.” 

+ Inthe reign of Charles the 6th, there was one 
John de Montaign, who was a kind of * Sur. 
« tendant des finances,” or what we call commiſſioner 
of the treaſury, whom Mezeray deſcribes to have 
been a little inſolent fellow; who from a low de- 
gree, and without any great merit of his own, and 
only by the King's favour, was got into great em. 
ployments, where giving offence by his pride and 
arrogance, the great ones at laſt fell upon him, and 
he was accuſed, condemned, and hanged. But take 
the author's own words, and his deſcription of him. 
* Ceſtoit un homme de mediocre naiſſance, fl 


+ Vie de Charles 6. 
“ d'un 


#* Vie de Phil. de Valois. 
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« {un burgeois de Paris, que la faveur du Roy, 


« ſans beaucoup de merite de ſon coſte, avoit eſlevẽ 
« juſqu* a la charge de grand maiſtre de ſa maiſon, 


« & les freres, Pun a Parcheveſche de Sens, l'autre 


„ 3 celuy de Paris. Ses richeſſes immenſes, qui 


« ne s acquierent jamais ſans crime, aveuglerent ce 
petit homme, & donnerent dans les yeux des 
grands; en forte qu'il avoit marie ſon fils avec 
la fille du conneſtable d' Albret, & ſes filles à des 
plus grands Seigneurs du royaume. 

« Quoy qu'il euſt fort ſervy à la negociation du 
« traitte de Chartres: neantmoins le duc de Bour- 
« gogne & le Roy de Navarre conſpirerent ſa 
% perte, parce qu'il avoit donne le conſeil d'em- 
« mener le Roy a Tours. IIs le firent accuſer de 
« pluſieur crimes enormes, prenant leur temps, 
« que le Roy que l' aymoit, etoit dans ſa folie. II 
fut arreſte par Pierre des Eſſards, prevoſt de 
« Paris examine par des commiſſaires du parle- 
ment, & tourmente hornblement à la queſtion. 
« La donleur ne tira rien de ſa bouche, neantmoins 
« 1] eut la teſte trenchee aux halles. A la mort il 
« coniefla de ſon bon gre la depredation des finances, 
qui contient en ſoy tous les plus grands crimes. 
Le tronc de ſon corps fut pendu au gibet, ſa teſte 
* plantce ſur un pieu.“ 
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That the forfeited Eſtates in Ireland ought ; mY 
be applied towards Payment of the Public larly t 
Debts. malt- ti. 

AST year there was delivered in an account Beſic 
of ſuch parliamentary funds as were deficient, N not Ye 
and for which no proviſion was made, March , debt uf 

1688-9: when the Houſe reſolved into a committee And 

upon the bill for applying all the forfeited eſtate; made fe 
and intereſts in Ireland to the uſe of the publick; But 
and of the bill for granting an aid to his Majeſty. and the 

The heads of which are as follow : gaged t 

That in the duty upon low wines, I. 8. d. . 
there would at Lady-day, 1701, 
be a deficiency 4 N Ir RY, * | 

The deficiencies in ſeveral funds) a ay 

' Pic xed 

oranted to pay off the exche- | e 

quer- bills (beſides the intereſt on 3,244 12 8! a PI 
due, and to be due upon them) ry 

rt q (which]! 

puted at = 

The deficiency in the 3 ſhilling} wealth, 
aid granted 1695, (beſides in- £416,000 © 0 There 

| tereſt) computed at Nays an 

In the duties upon parchment and afficult, 
paper, a nes of ; 154400 © 0 Munptior 

The deficiency in the leather duty, alread 
computed to the 20th of April, * 6,438 o 0 ch the 
1700, to be about 3 

In the duty upon malt, a defici- uch a We 
ency of above $ 625,000 08 In | 

In the aid by a quarterly poll, great 
oranted 1697, NE F $50,000 0 0 EIS by 

Deficiencies in the three nine- g 5 enn 
pences upon beer and ale 53771 19 © duties 

Fen: 8 ng his 
In all, 92,759,854 12 45 "g tern 


* Journals, vol. xiii. p. 264. 


[t 
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It is to be apprehended, this account is rather 
OF increaſed than diminiſhed ſince laſt year; particu- 
lick WF larly the intereſt due upon exchequer-bills, and 

 malt-tickets will amount to a very conſiderable ſum. 
| Beſides which, there are arrears of ſeveral kinds, 
not yet provided for, which will be reckoned a 
debt upon the nation. 
And over and above all this, a proviſion is to be 
made for the expences of the current year. 

But the honour of the Houſe of Commons, 
and the credit of the nation, ſeem abſolutely en- 
gaged to make good ſeveral deficiencies, to which 
ve are not only bound by publick faith, which 
tought to be inviolable, but by direct and expreſs 
clauſes in acts of parliament; ſo that when a law 
has enacted, that ſuch a debt ſhould be paid by a 
prefixed time, all ways and means ought to be 
thought upon to make that promiſe good, not ſo 
much for the ſake of credit to go a-borrowing with, 
(which parliaments can hardly loſe) but to keep 
acred the dignity and majeſty of the common- 
wealth, 

There is no man will pretend to ſay, but that the 
ways and means of railing money are extremely 
aficult, Almoſt every branch of our home con- 
umption has a load upon it. Our foreign traffick 

already more charged than can poſſibly conſiſt 
"th the intereſt of a trading country. 3 ſhillings 


O * . * 
der pound, with the ſtrictneſs it is now levied, 1s 


uch a weight, that if it be much longer continued, 
uſt, in time, certainly ruin all the leſs freeholders, 
nd greatly hurt the gentry of this kingdom. 
To lay farther exciſes upon the ſame commodi- 
es, cannot be done without apparent prejudice to 
9 8 e duties already granted; the ſame will hold in 
ing higher cuſtoms. To charge land for any 
12 1 N term of years in times of peace, is a thing 
; | unheard 
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unheard of among our anceſtors ; and though paſt 
conduct has made it perhaps unavoidable for ſome 
years to come, yet the people will think them. 
ſelves very ill dealt with by their repreſentatives, if 
care be not taken to lay as fe burthens upon their 
land as poſlibie, 

Some indeed have been of opinion, that the de. 
ficiencies may be ſatisfied, and that the debts may 
be paid by prolonging the funds already granted for 
a further term of time; but others who love their 
country, have thought it diſhonourable and dan- 
gerous, that England ſhould be ſo long pawned, 
and continue for ſo many years in mortgage. 
They think it not ſafe for our conſtitution, nor 
conſiſtent with our civil rights, that there ſhould 
be levied in this kingdom, for any number ef 
years, near four millions annually, in cuſtoms, ex- 
ciſes, and ſuch like duties, which, in ſome future 
reign, bad miniſters may perhaps ſeize upon, and 
intercept, by ſtopping the Exchequer, in order to 
ſet up an army, and to ſubſiſt without a parliament. 
Of this good patriots will be always apprehenſive, 
and have therefore ever abhorred theſe long funds, 
which all the neighbouring Princes round about us 
have conſtantly made ule of for ſubverting the 
liberties of their people. 

Some without doors have been for trying ſuch 
wild projects, as was that of increaſing the number 
of exchequer-hills, which indeed was a good expe 
dient to lull our creditors aſleep, and to quiet 
things for the preſent, while certain perſons miglt 
have the opportunity of doing their own bulineh 
and of building up their own fortunes ; but ht 
publick could thereby have reaped no benefit. C. 
the contrary, this calm in our affairs, and the nd 
being preſled by any clamorous demands, wouk 


have occalioned and encouraged ſtill more a1 
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more bad huſbandry ; and at laſt, the debt muſt 
have come upon us, with the addition of a heavy 


-m. boad of intereſt; beſides, (which is unanſwerable) 
it Er a war had overtaken the nation with ſuch a debt 
heir Nupon it, all due and demandable at a day, publick 
credit muſt have ſunk at once, upon which would 
de. have followed ruin, without redemption. 

may Good patriots will never think England can be 


1 for ffetually relieved by any ways and means of raiſ- 
their Ming money, but ſuch as ſhall fink part of the prin- 
Jan. Neipal debt, and hinder us from being eaten up by 
ned, N chat canker of uſury, which has been ſo deſtructive 
to this government, 

Nor will Engliſhmen (we mean ſuch of them 


ould s conſider at all) think that trade can flouriſh, or 
er of chat liberty is entirely ſafe; till our payments to the 
85 ex. publick are reduced to what they were before the 


war, viz. 2 millions yearly ; for this nation will be 
ver apprehenſive, that ſuch mighty ſums as we now 
pay, may hereafter, in the reign of ſome other 
Prince, be turned againſt the people, though given 


uture 
„ and 
der t0 


ment. 
.nfive, nd granted for their preſervation. 
funds Since therefore the common ways and means of 


aling money may be dangerous in their future 
onſequence, or a preſent burthen upon the nation, 
t imports good patriots to conſider, whether or no 


Jut U 
8 the 


g ſuch he neceſſities of the government may not be ſup- 
mbet plied by the methods which our anceſtors have ſo 
| expe requently put in practice. By which we mean, 
qui hether or no a Reſumption of ſuch lands in Eng- 
migbt and, and more eſpecially in Ireland, as have lately 
uſineß en granted away from the crown, would not be a 
but Neat relief and eaſe to the people in their taxes. 

it. Oi If a Reſumption can be made without breaking 
the nofſÞ'o the rules of juſtice, or without bringing any 


F 


tection upon the King, whoſe honour, above all 
ngs, ought to be regarded; and if thereby 2 
millions 
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millions can be raiſed, to come in the room am 
place of a land-tax, very few people will think; 
ſtrange for the legiſlative authority to exert itſelf i 
a matter ſo much for the common eaſe and beneft: 
and where the publick is ſo deeply concerned, bu 
very few perſons will conſider or conſult the privat 
intereſt of ſuch as have procured the grant 
Therefore, in handling this ſubject, we ſhall en. 
deavour to examine into, and ftate theſe following 
points. favou 

I. How far it is conſiſtent with the honour of: moted 
Prince to deſire and promote a Reſumption by a Comn 
of parliament. named 

II. What intereſt the people of England ha here 
in the lands granted away, and eſpecially as to te 2v0! 
forfeited eſtates in Ireland. per 


III. How far, in an act of Reſumption, it is ju deu. 
and reaſonable to look backwards. | “ fait 
iſt, „How far it is conſiſtent with the honouſ®* A q 
of a Prince to deſire and promote a Reſumption «* fon | 
« by act of parliament.” There is nothing mor * {ur 
evident in our hiſtories, than that the moſt magns & de 
nimous of our Kings have been the moſt free i * Nour: 
confirming to the people their ancient liberty © 
Magna Charta, as it is now derived down to uz 15 ye 
d OrNe 


was modelled by Henry the iſt, a Prince famous 
for his military virtues, which was confirmed by 
* Stephen, a King active enough in the field 
This ſheet-anchor of our liberties was yet mon 
ſtrengthened by Edward III. as renowned as any 
our Kings for perſonal valour and victories abroad 
That, which heretofore, by flatterers and corrupl 
miniſters, has been called Prerogative, was neve qQECOn 


* . * 10 0 

inſiſted upon, but by weak and effeminate Princq. deſuis, 

who deſired that their immoderate appetites d conſcil 
Rot 


* Mach, Par. fol. 74. 
| doin 
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doing ill, might be juſtified, and ſtrengthened by 


5 more power than was allowed them by the laws. 
fern Magnanimous Kings have always thought, that the 
neft : royal prerogative conſiſted chiefly in the power of 
| by doing good to {0 many millions of men, who de- 
riod pend upon their wiſdom and courage. Henry the 
rant i ath, that heroick Prince, who obtained the crown 
men by his own perſonal merits, was fo far from think- 
owing ing his prerogative injured by acts of grace and 

(favour, by which good government might be pro- 
r of of noted, that he himſelf deſired of the Houſe of 
oy af Commons, that his whole privy council might be 


named and eſtabliſhed in parliament. * „Et re- 
| hal © hercea outre coment Ferceveqe de Canterbirs lour 


to te avoit fait report qe le Roy vorroit eſtre conſeilez 

per les pluis ſages Seignours du royalme, les- 
is jul * qeux deuſſent avoir ſurvieu de tout ceo qe ſcroit 

« fait pur la bone gouvernance de ſon royalme. 
ono © qel choſe faire, le Roy ſagrea, & rehercea per 
nptio * ſon bouche propre qil fuilt ſa volonte enticr. Et 
__-_ {ur ceo, fuſt lue une bille fait per le Roy meſms, 
a” & de la volonte propre, de les nous des Scig- 
free i. nours qi ſeront de ſon conſeil.“ Afterwards the 


privy counſellors are actually named in the bill, 


ben nd the lord chancellor, lord treaſurer, privy ſeal, 


to U, : : 
famou ind other great officers, are therein directed to act 
ned bf othing of importance, without the concurrent 

fiele dvice of the reſt of the council. „ Et qe billes 


* a endorler per le chambrelayn & lettres deſſous 
le ſignet de noſtre dit Seignour le Roy a adreſſers 
* & autres mandements a doner as chanceller, tre- 
* forer & gardien du privee ſeal, & autres officiers 
* qeconqes, deſore en avant, en tielx cauſes come 
deſuis, ſeront endorſez ou faitz per advys du 
conſeil. Et ge les dits chanceller treſorer & 


t more 
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c oardien du privee ſeale, & autres officiers, ne 
« facent en tielx cauſes ſi non per advys du dit 
« conſeil.” The King goes on farther, and deſire; 
his own authority may be circumſcribed in ſeveral 

oints; and yet, when he made thoſe conceſſions, 
Fe was neither in his nonage, nor did he doat, nor 
was he preſſed by any inſurrection of the people; 
and it is notorious, he neither wanted policy nor 
courage. But it is rather probable, that he thought 
it honeſt arfd wiſe, and no diminution to his ho. 
nour, to oblige that people with wholeſome lays 
and good government, who had given him the 
crown, and who had been at ſuch expences to ſup- 
port his title. 

Magnanimous Kings have not only been favourer 
of publick liberty, but they have likewiſe been 
frugal of the people's money, as appears in the 
inſtances of Henry the iſt, Henry the 2d, Edward 
the iſt, Henry the 4th, Henry the 5th, Henry the 
-th, and Queen Elizabeth; which ſhows hon 
wrong their notion is, who think wiſe and thrifty 
Princes dangerous to the freedom of a country; 
whereas profuſe Kings, ſuch as John, Henry the 
3d, Edward and Richard the 2d, did not only 
waſte the nation's treaſure, but every one of them 
compelled the people to fight pitched battles, nn 
defence of their civil rights. 

Gallant Princes defire to make the people ealy. 
Henry the 4th of France, our preſent King's great 
grandfather, ſaid once, he hoped to order matter 
ſo, that every man in his kingdom ſhould have: 
boiled capon to his dinner. None of the apothegms 
uttered by great men, and ſo much commended by 
the antients, could become the mouth of a King 
ſo well, as this noble and well-natured ſaying. |: 
is probable, had he lived, he would have brouelt 


it about; which, if he could have done, it woull 
3 have 


have | 
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have been a nobler trophy to his fame, than all the 
victories he had obtained. The honour of a King 
conſiſts chiefly in doing good to the univerſal body 
of his people, and the publick welfare 1s to weigh 
with him above all other reſpects. He is often to 


| diveſt himſelf of the narrow thoughts which ſway 


among private men; and he can hardly be a good 
or W ruler, unleſs he does now and then in his politick, 
hit WW what he would not do in his natural capacity. He 
0- WW is a perſon entruſted by the commonwealth, and 


w WW what he acts in diſcharge of that truſt, cannot be 
he called diſhonourable. 
p. The Commons, in a Reſumption made 1 Hen. 7. 
tell the King in their bill, „It is for his own ſuerty, 
„ honor and weal, and for the univerſal weal, eaſe, 
| © reſt, and ſuerty of his land, the which he ought 
to prefer before the favour of any perſon, or any 
place, or other thing earthly.” The ſame words 
| made a part of the preamble in moſt of the other 
| bills of the like nature, by which it appears to have 
been the continued ſenſe of our anceſtors, that the 
reputation of a Prince was never injured by act s 
| wherein the eaſe and relief of his people was con- 
ſulted. It is true, ſuch a miniſter as the chancellor 
de Ia Pool had other ſentiments, and gave advice 
of another kind, being willing to countenance his 
own depredations by the example of others : ſuch 
as, he may engage the King's honour in the pro- 
tection of their crimes, ſo to ſhelter themſelves 
under his wings, and pretend things leſſen his fame, 
which will only leſſen their eſtates : but good mini- 
ters have always thought that nothing could more 
hurt the reputation of a Prince, than to be reduced 
by profuſion to couries, by which his country muſt 
g. Ide oppreſſed with taxes. It was a common practice 
ought wich the duke of Sully, to obſtruct, and often to 
would Wvacate his maſter's gifts and grants; yet this great 
hade 8 2 man 
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man was ſufficiently jealous of his Prince's fame, 
In Spain, Henry the Amirante, Pacieco d*Aſcolone 
and Henry de la Fortuna, three grandees, had ob. 
tained of Ferdinand, each of them a million cf 
livres of gold, charged on the revenue of Pery, 
and ſhould have received it at the return of the 
late-fleet ; but cardinal * Ximenes utterly annulled 
thoſe immoderate gifts, though de la Fortuna wa 
the King's own Kkinſman, ſaying, The revenue of 
ce Princes, though great in itſelf, is always too little 
« for the neceſſities of the ſtate.” And notwith. 
ſtanding the Spaniſh Punto of honour, we do not 
find this proceeding reſented by King Ferdinand. 
Before his greatneſs was ſo eſtabliſhed, ſeeing a very 
diſadvantageous farm of the ſilks of Granada let 
for 10 ycars, by the advice of Don Manuel the 
treaſurer, to which the King had conſented, and 
which was offered at council to be ſealed, he took 
the charter, and tore it publickly, (of which the 
pieces are kept among the records of Arcala, as 
memorial of this miniſter's courage and integrity) 
ſaying, * Salto, Don Manuel, were you not my 
« very good friend, the King ſhould cauſe your 
« head to be taken off: dare you make grants 
e prejudic.al to the ſtate ?? Nor did Philip the it 
take it ill, that his own, and his favourite's doings, 
were thus revoked. 
We agree that Princes, in all their actions, are 
to conſider Fame, becauſe opinion is one of the 
main pillars to ſupport their authority. But ic 
any reaſonable man anſwer, Is it not more glorious 
for a Prince to let the whole people under his reign 
enjoy eaſe and plenty, without new impoſitions and 
duties, than to enrich a few minions and favourites, 
with the ſpoils of a whole country? A Prince 


* Bandier le miniſtere du Card. Ximenes. 
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of France out of debt; or that of Henry 
who harraſſed his whole kingdom, to build up four 
or five great families, whereby he got no more than 
to leave behind him ſo many conſpicuous monu- 
ments of his weakneſs, 


* 
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thirſting after preſent or future renown, whoſe 
example would he deſire to follow ? That of Henry 
the 4th, who, by his frugality, brought the crown 
the 3d, 


No doubt, it has heretofore been thought injuri- 


| ous to the reputation of a Prince, to be urged by 
| clamorous debts, to ſuffer many thouſands of mi- 
{ ſerable perſons to want what is their due; to have 
his troops unpaid, and his ſeamen in vaſt arrears, 


and to let his menial ſervants ſtarve, firſt by re- 


trenchments, and then by being without their ſettled 
wages and ailowances. 


Theſe are truly blemiſhes upon a Prince's glory, 


and were repreſented as ſuch by the Commons of 
England, aſſembled in parliament, 28 Hen. 6. 
| when they made application, that theſe reflections 


might ve taken away, and that theſe grievances 


might be redreſſed; and afhirmed at the ſame time, 


that they could not g ant any aid, unleſs the King 
woutd actually reſume what had been obtained from 
the crown by importunity or ſurprize, upon falſe 


ſuggeſtions, or by contrivance among the great 


| ONES, 


Seldom any Prince has miſcarried in his fame or 
fortune, who has conſtantly purſued the publick 
good, and who has directed all his counſels to his 
country's eaſe and benefit; but hiſtory is full of 
their troubles and diſaſters, who have obſtinately 
adhered to a few, againſt the whole, and who have 
confined to particular objects that affection which 
ought to be extended to the univerſal body of their 
people. 

What was done by Henry the iſt, Henry the 2d, 
nd by that hero, Richard Cordelyon; what was 
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done by that conqueror of France, Henry the 5th; 
what that ſpirited and martial Prince, Edward the 
4th, deſired his parliament, in a ſpeech from the 
throne, to put in execution, and which he thanked 
them afterwards for doing, can never be thought 
diſhonourable in any other King ; and among Eng. 
liſnmen, a Prince will never ſuffer in his preſent, or 
future renown, for treading in their ſteps, and fol. 
lowing their examples. 

And without doubt, theſe noble and warlike 
Princes did not think the regal power at all in- 
paired, by giving way to the Reſumptions which 
were made during their reigns; for in all thek 


exerciſes of the legiſlative authority, Lords and 


Commons do but act ſubſerviently under a King 
for his profit, which Grotius very finely thus il 
Juſtrates : * « Multum falluntur qui exiſtimant, cum 
* Reges acta quædam ſua nolunt rata eſſe, niſi 
« ſenatu, aut alio cœtu aliquo probentur, partitio- 
« nem fieri poteſtatis : nam quæ acta eum in mo- 
dum reſcinduntur, intelligi debent reſcindi Reg) 
* ipſius imperio, qui eo modo ſibi cavere voluit 
« ne quid fallaciter impetratum, pro vera iplius 
« voluntate haberetur.” 

2dly, „ What intereſt the people of England 
ce have in the lands granted away, and eſpecially a 
« to the forfeited eſtates in Ireland.” As to land 
appertaining to the imperial crown of England 
and of its ancient demeſnes, it is not at all cler 
that they can be alienated, the fundamentals and 
general grounds of government conſidered. Grotius 
is directly of this ſentiment. + * Patrimonium 
« quoque populi, cujus fructus deſtinati ſunt at 
c ſuſtentanda reipublice aut regiæ dignitatis onera 


* Grotius de Jure Belli ac Pacis, 1, 1, cap. 3- No. 18, 
+ Lib. 2. cap. 6. Ne. 11. 


6 a Regibus 
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cc la Regibus alienari, nec in totum nec in partem 

oteſt. Nam & in hoc jus majus fructuario non 
66 ng + aa And to fortify his own opinion, he 
produces very many great authorities. But we 


: {hall take notice of ſome he has not mentioned. 


Hotman 1s clearly of opinion, that the Kings of 
France could not alienate the demeſnes of the crown. 
# « Ttaque anno cio ccc xcix. cùm Rex Carolus 
« comiti ſampaulino particulam quandam ſui do- 
« manu donaſſet, ſenatus Pariſienſis pro vetere 
veteris trium ſtatuum parlamenti jure interceſſit: 
« ac pronuntiavit, regii dominii diminutionem 
„ nullius eſſe momenti, niſi cujus auctor ſenatus 
« ille Pariſienſis fuiſſet: quod decretum Paponius 
« inter arreſta ſua retulit, lib. 5. tit. 10. ubi alia 
« complura generis ejuſdem ſenatus conſulta com- 
* memorat.” And a little lower, „ Quæ ſane 
« lex reipublicæ per quam utilis eſt ad regii do- 
„ minu conſervationem. Quia tum demum ad 
« tributa & indictiones extraordinarias, quibus 
„ plebs oneratur, decurri tanquam ad ſubſidium 
lolet, cum illud dominium regium exhauſtumeſt.“ 
And again, 4 Jus Regum Francorum ita conſti- 
tutum elt, ut non infinitam & immenſam regno 
atque imperio ſuo abutendi poteſtatem haberent, 
non regni patrimonium inſanis largitionibus & 
donationibus immodicis prodigorum inſtar diſſi- 
parent, ſed ut patriæ ac populorum ſuorum ſa- 
“ lutem fidei ſuæ creditam incolumem ſervarent, 
neque ulla ex parte rempublicam ſibi commiſſam 
* violarent: denique ut ſanctiſſimum illud M. 
* lullu præceptum ſervarent, ut tutelam fic pro- 
curationem reip. ad utilitatem eorum, qui com- 
miſt ſunt, non ad eorum quibus commiſſa eſt, 
* gerendam eſſe.“ 
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* Hotman de jur. Reg. Gall. t. 3. coll. 139. 
+ Col. 140. 
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But, as we have noted in the precedent ſection, 
this point is become more doubtful, ſince the late 
act for declaring the rights and liberties of the ſub. 
Jett ; which act abſolutely condemns thoſe clauſes 
of Non obſtante, whereby theſe alienations were 
formerly ſupported ; and ſuch clauſes being con- 
demned, there are ſtrong reaſons to think, that the 
act 11 Hen. 4. which clearly prohibits ſuch grants, 
is now returned to its firſt force and vigour. How- 
ever, let this matter ſtand as it will, we ſhall pro- 
bably make it appear, that the lands in Ireland 
(which the people of England have, within a few 
years, re-purchaſed with ſo much blood and trea- 
ſure) are quite upon another foot. 

Grotius affirms, it is the law of nations, “ Fy 
ce jure gentium,” That the lands of the vanquiſhed 
ſhould go to the conquering people. © Ex quo 
* gentium jure Scipio agit cum Maſiniſſa apud 
« Livium : Syphax populi Romani auſpiciis victus 
« captuique eſt. Itaque ipſe conjux, regnum, 
ce ager, oppida, homincs qui incolunt, quicquid 
66 denique Syphacis fuit, præda populi Romani eit. 
What he terms the law of nations, is all the higheſt 
reſult of reaſon; for 1s it not juſt, that what is 
gained at their expence, ſhould belong to them? 
Hotman, putting the cafe how it ſhould be, if the 
lands to be given away are newly conquered, ſays, 
+ « KReſtat pars ultima, cum armis & bello regnum 
gquæſitum eſt. Nam cum armis Principis partum 
e atque in ejus ditionem redactum fit, conſenta- 
« neum videtur, ut de eo ſtatuere arbitracu ſuo 
« poſſit. Sed cum eam ditionem ſolus ac per ſe 
« non adqueſierit, ſed civium ſuorum ſanguine, 
laboribus periculis, non alienum videtur regulam 
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juris civilis ſequi, ut quod communibus multo- 
rum laboribus quæſitum eſt, non niſi communi 


| corum conſilio & conſenſu alienari poſſit.“ 
| The Romans were ſo ſtrict in this point, that to 


intercept any ſpoils gotten in war, was accounted 
robbing the publick. Modeſtinus the lawyer ſays, 


is qui prædam ab hoſtibus ſurripuit peculatus 
| « tenetur.“ Gellius takes notice, that Cato, in an 
| oration he ſpoke concerning ſpoils, complained, in 
vehement words, + That poor thieves were manacled 
in fetters, but that the publick robbers ſhined in 
gold and rich attire. « Fures privatorum furtorum 
in nervo atque compedibus ætatem agunt, fures 
| « publict in auro atque purpura.” Indeed, if a 


Prince makes the war at his own ſingle charge, (as 
Grotius obſerves in another place) 4“ Fieri potuit 


aut Rex ex ſua privata ſubſtantia exercitum 


« aluerit.” In ſuch a caſe, he alone will have a 


| right to the conquered country. 


And this is ſo true, that if William the Norman 


| had been able, by his own ſtrength, and at his par- 


ticular expences, to have made the conqueſt of 
England, according to the law of nations, he muſt 
have had this kingdom in patrimonio, with as ab- 
lolute dominion in it as the eaſtern Princes can 
pretend to. 

But the caſe being quite otherwiſe, and he not 


able to bear the whole charge, he took to his aſſiſt- 


ance ſeveral barons of his own dukedom, and 
lome great men of other countries, who were joined 


with him in the adventure, to whom, as the recom- 
pence of their ſervice, he fit promiſed, and after- 


wards made ſundry conceſſions, and granted many 


Lex penult. digeſt. ad leg. Jul. Peculat. 
+ Gellius, lib. 11. cap. 13. 
Lib. 1. cap. 3. Nd. 11. 


privileges : 
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privileges: but ſtill, with all this aſſiſtance, he 
could not quite ſubdue the natives, with whom he 
was compelled to make compacts; from which con. 
ceſſions and compacts, it comes, that we continue 
ſtill to be a free people, notwithſtanding this pre. 
tended conqueſt. 

In the ſame manner, if Henry the 2d had con. 
quered Ireland, with only the revenues of th: 
crown, without any aids from his people, that 
kingdom had been his own, «pleno jure,“ as the Ci. 
vilians call it; and he might have diſpoſed of it at 
his own will and pleaſure: for, as Ariſtotle fay; 
« Lex eſt veluti pactum quoddam commune quy 
<« bello capta capientium fiunt.” Nor is it a thing 
at all ſtrange, for a Prince to hold different king: 
doms by different titles, and to govern them by 
different methods; in one he may be abſolute, a. 
cording to the ancient conſtitution of the country; 
in another, his power may be circumſcribed and 
limited by law: one kingdom he may hold by 
election, and another by the right of ſucceſſion, 
He may have a kingdom of his own acquiſition, 
which ſhall be as it were his own private patrimony. 
* A Principibus aliquando regna vel territor: 
« pleno jure habentur, ita Strabo tradit Cytheramn, 
«.infulam Toenaro objacentem, fuiſſe Euricli 
Lacedæmoniorum Principis, privato ipſius jure.” 
And the ſame right would Henry the 2d have had 
in Ireland, if he had made the acquiſition by fs 
own {word and bow, and by troops paid out or h- 
own purſe; but becauſe the kingdom was con. 
quered at the general expence of England, tis 
commonwealth here has always took itſelf to have 
an intereſt to bind that kingdom by laws, to inquire 
into the adminiſtration of it, as parliaments have 


De jure inter Gentes, p. 1. ſect. 3. R. Z. 
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ſcveral times done, and to extend the acts of re- 
C ſumption as well to Ireland as to England, con- 
ſtantly believing that iſland to have been an acqui- 
| fition to the crown, not of any King's own mak- 
| ing, but purchaſed with the labour and blood, and 


at the common expence of this nation, which, in 


E ſeveral exp-ditions and wars, to quiet 52 rebellions, 
has expended five times more treaſure than the fee 
| ſimple of all Ireland is worth. 


The writer of theſe papers is not at all afraid or 


| aſhamed to offer at accounts, though a certain per- 
ſon did pleaſe to ſay, (but without any proof then 


or afterwards) that in one computation we were 


F miſtaken 20 millions. 


An Account of the Expences for the Reduction 


of Ircland. 


| INued from the Exchequer, and I. s. d. 


wholly applied to the Iriſh 3,388,672 5 3 
ſervice, to Jan. 25, 1694-5. 
to March 31, 1692, about 1 719 
To the Iriſh tranſports, about 350,000 © o 
For the ſervice of the orcipance, } 
on account of the train that 
attended the Iriſh army, com- + 200,000 o o 
puted at about 80,0001. per 


ann. for two years and a half 
Beſides which, there was received 2 
by us of the Iriſh revenue 


By poundage and days pay, and 5 


177,020 15 5 


profits by guineas, about id Sls 
By quarters in Ireland, about 140,000 


do that the reduction of the Iriſh 5 
ſtood both nations in about F 5.755093 
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The people's right to the forfeited eftates in Ire. 
land, to diſpoſe of them in parliament, either far 
the ſervice of the current year, inſtead of a land. 
tax, or to make them a fund towards paying of 
the deficiencies, is af omar upon this ſum of , 
millions, which has been levied in England, and 
expended upon that war. 

Where the honour of the Prince, and the honout 
or intereſt of the nation are concerned againſt ; 
foreign enemy, moſt certainly we are to give ne. 
ceſlary aids and ſubſidies, without proſpect of reap. 
ing any other fruit from our expences than fame 
and ſe ety; but when England has to do with it 
own 1u 5j ects, and that they can be brought co pay 
part of the reckoning, it would be very hard if all 
this ſhovid be intercepted from the Publick, and 
that we ſhould alte our blood and treaſure only t 
enrich a few private perions. 

From the tinie of Henry the 2d, Ireland ha 
almoſt conitantly been made to contribute ſorne- 
thing towards its conqueſt or reduction. In the 
very beginning, viz. anno 1170, * part of its lands 
were given to the adv enturers, Robert Fitz Stephen, 
and Niaurice Fitz Gerald, David Barry, Hervy de 
Monte Mariſco, Villiam Nott, Maurice de Pren- 
dregaſt, Meyler, Richard Strongbowe, earl cf 
Ch epftow, and others. And, anno 1172, another 
adventure was ſet a-foot, and a new partition of 
lands was made, and King Henry the 2d ſtands 
humſclf in the front of the adventurers, with Hugo 
de Lacy, William Fitz Adelm, Humphrey de 
Bohun, Sylveſter Giraldus, Cambrenſis, who was 
tutor to the young King John, and others F. In 
the diſtribution of f thele lands, the ſervice of ſo 


* Vide Dr. Hanmer, fol. 13 
+ Vide Rogerus Hovedon. 
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many knights was reſerved to the King in the grant 
of each eſtate. Hugo de Lacy, lord lieutenant, 
| fold ſeveral eſtates there, which ſales Philip of Wor- 
ceſter, his ſucceſſor, revoked. * Nec mora revo- 
| « cato Hugone de Lacy, Philippus Wigornienſis, 
| « vir militaris dapſilis & liberalis: circa cal. Sep- 


Lay 


© temb. cum militibus XL. Procurator eſt in 


” 


| « infulam tranſmiſſus. Inter ipſa igitur operum 
„ ſuorum initialia terras, quas Hugo de Lacy 
4 alienaverit, terram, viz. Ocatheſi, & alias quam 
« plures ad regiam menſam cum omni ſolicitudine 
| © revocavit.“ 


A 


The writer of theſe papers has not leiſure to 


| inquire into the particulars, but, according to the 
E belt of his remembrance, a diſtribution of lands 


was made to adventurers, concerned in ſuppreſſing 


the inſurrections which the Iriſh made during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. And molt certainly, 
the war England had with that kingdom in the 
reign of Charles the 1ſt, was in a great meaſure 
carried on by money ſubſcribed here, with a view, 


that the ſubſcribers ſhould have the lands conquered 


and forfeired, which afterward partly they had, 


and the reſt was divided among the ſoldiers, in ſa- 
staction of their debentures. 

In our preſent cafe, the war was not either begun 
or carried on at the expence of any ſingle perſon, 
or private men, but at the common charges of the 
whole nation; therefore, in reaſon and juſtice, the 
people of England ought here to be looked upon 
3 the general adventurers: that the 4 millions 
levied and expended, is their adventure, of which 
the forfeited eſtates ought to be the return; and if 
any thing conſiderable can be made of them, it ought 
to go towards eaſing England in its taxes. 


* Giraldus Cambrenſis, cap. 24. 
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But there is a ſtrong teaſon of ſtate, why the 
lands of Ireland, in cafes of rebellion, ſhoulg 
never be granted away, but be either diſtribute 
among adventurers, or fold towards defraying the 
charges of the war; for if England is to be at al 
the expence, and courtiers are to go away with all 
the profit, how do we know, but that hereafter, 
for their own gain, they may purpoſely and ad. 
viſedly encourage and foment rebellions there? 
1, 400, ooo J. once in 30 or 40 years, to be ſhare 
among them, would be a very fine crop for the 
men in buſineſs. But probably the miniſters, in 
future ages, will be watchful over that kingdom, 
and ſuppreſs an inſurrection by times, (when it may 
be done for a leſs ſum than 4 millions, and perhaps 
with 3 or 4000 men) nor, in all hkelihood, wil 
they ſo notoriouſly neglect a matter of that im- 
portance, when they are to reap to themſelves no 
advantage by ſuch a negligence. 

Some will pretend, the Prince has more power 
to alienate what comes to him by 1oriciture, than to 

art with the revenues of the crown, * reckoning 
torfeitures to be “ in fructu patrimonii Principis; 
according to this of Grotius, «© Sed in co fil. 
« luntur multi, quod res quæ in fructu ſunt pati. 
« monii cum rebus patrimonii confundant. Sic 
« jus alluvionum in patrimonio eſſe ſolet, ipſæ res 
« quas fecit alluvio in fructu: jus vectigalia exi- 
« gendi in patrimonio, pecunia ex vectigalibu 
e procedens in fructu: jus confiſcandi in patrimo- 
« nio, fundi confiſcati in fructu.““ All Which 5 
right, if rightly diſtinguiſhed, No doubt, it is not 
only legal, but for the good of any government, 
that common confiſcations ſhould be at the diſpoſal 
of the Prince, that he may have an opportunity dl 


* De jure Belli ac Pacis, lib. 2. cap. 6. Ne. 12. 
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extending his mercy to the children or relations of 
| the delinquent: beſides, in common confiſcations, 
| che traitor is proſecuted and brought to puniſhment 
at the King's ſole expence. But the caſe is quite 
t otherwiſe when a whole nation rebels, and when 
that rebellion is to be ſuppreſſed at the infinite ex- 


pences of the people, it ſeems rather, that what 


E accrues thus to the Prince and people (for they al- 

ways have, or ſhould have a joint intereſt) ought 

to be more ſacredly devoted to publick uſes than 
any other thing, becauſe it is the price of blood. 


We have perhaps made it appear, that the people 


have ſome intereſt in the publick revenues: we 


ſhall therefore examine, whether this right is any 


way loſt or lapled, for want of putting in a claim. 
If the nation had fate ſtill while theſe grants were 
making, and done nothing which looked like a 
| proteſt againſt it, peradventure it had been ſuch an 


abandoning or dereliction of the matter, as in ſome 
ſort might have transferred the dominion of the 
things in queſtion to the preſent poſſeſſors. «Qui 
« ſciens & præſens tacet, videtur conſentire.“ But 


the caſe is quite otherwiſe here. The parliament 


has very early deſired, that the forfeitures both in 
England and Ireland might be appropriated to the 
uſes of the war, and thoſe deſires have bcen ear- 
neſtly and frequently repeated. And becauſe it 
tends much to the clearing of our preſent point, 
ve ſhall ſo far treſpaſs upon the reader's patience, 
8 to give a brief account of what has been from 
= to time done in parliament in relation to this 
allalr, 

The ſeſſions, 2 Gul. & Mar. began 2 ©&ob. 1690. 

7 Veneris 17 die Oct. The Houſe reſolved itſelt 
into a committee of the whole houſe, to conſider 


* Grotivs de Jure Belli ac Pacis, I. 2. c. 4. No. 5. 
+ Journals, vol. x. p. 445. 


tarther 
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farther of ways and means for the raiſing of ſup. 
plies to be granted to their Majeſties. Mr. Sollici 
tor general reports from the committee the folloy. 
ing reſolution : 

Reſolved, that it is the opinion of this com. 
mittee, that, towards the raiſing the ſupplies to be 
granted to their Majeſties, the ſum of 1, ooo, ooo! 
be raiſed upon the credit, or by ſale of the for. 
feited eſtates in Ireland. 

The reſolution being read a ſecond time, 

Reſolved, Nemine contradicente, that thi 
Houſe doth agree with the committee in the fail 
reſolution. 

Lunæ 20 die Oct. 1690. Reſolved, that a 
humble addreſs be made to his Majeſty, that he 
will pleaſe to command the commiſſioners in Ire 
land to make a return to his Majeſty of the name 
of the perſons in rebellion in Ireland, and of their 
eſtates, and the yearly value thereof, and that hi 
Majeſty will graciouſly pleaſe to order the ſame to 
be tranimitted to this Houſe. Sir Thomas Clarges 
reported the addreis; an amendment was made; 
and, upon the queſtion to agree in the addrels, i 
paſſed in the negative. 

Mercurii 22 die Oct. 1690. Reſolved, that: 
bill be brought in upon the debate of the Hou 
for attainting the perſons that are, or have been i 
rebellion in England, or Ireland, and for confiſct 
ting their eſtates, and for applying the ſame to beat 
the charges of the war. 

Martis 2 die Dec. 1690. The ſaid bill was read: 
firſt time. Sir Richard Reignolds preſented the 
bill. 

Jovis 4 die Dec. 1690. The ſaid bill was read: 
ſecond time, and the ſame day the Houle refolve 


* Journals, vol. x, p. 491. 
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up. itſelf into a committee of the whole Houſe, to 
ici- WF conſider of the ſaid bill. 

Ny Veneris 19 die Dec. 1690. Mr. Solicitor-general 
reported the bill. Reſolved, nemine- contradicente, 


om. that the ſaid bill, with the amendments, be engroſſed. 
be Martis 23 die Dec. 1690. Reſolved, the ſaid bill 
101. WW do paſs, and that Mr. Solicitor-general carry it to 
for. the Lords. 


Mercurii 31 die Dec. 1690. Ordered, that a 
| meſſage” be ſent to the Lords, to put them in mind 


this of the ſaid bill, and that Sir Robert Rich do carry 
ſad the ſaid meſſage. 

| The bill fell in the Houſe of Lords, by reaſon 
t of the ſhortneſs of the ſeſſion; for, on the 5th of 
t he January, the parliament was adjourned to the 31ſt 


| of March, and ſo, by ſhort adjournments, till the 
following year, and by prorogation, Martis 26 
| Maii. But before the receſs, his Majeſty was gra- 
| ciouſly pleaſed, in his ſpeech to both Houſes, on 
the 5th of January, to ſay as follows: * « — And 
arge WF © I do likewiſe think it proper to aſſure you, that 
1ade; WF © I ſhall not make any grant of the forfeited lands 
is, ü © in England or Ireland, till there be another op- 
| © portunity of ſettling that matter in -parliament, 
hat in ſuch manner as ſhall be thought moſt ex- 
Joul WF © pedient.” 
een u The following ſeſſions began Jovis 22 die Oct. 
afiſc- 169 1. | 
0 beat Sabbati 16 die Jan. 1691. Ordered, that leave 
be given to bring in a bill to veſt the forfeited 
read i eſtates in Ireland in their Majeſties, to be applied 
d tbeſß to the uſes of the war. 3 
Ordered, that leave be given to bring in a bill 
read for veſting the forfeited eſtates in England in their 
ſolved Majeſties, to be applied to the uies of the war; and 
It 15 referred to Sir Walter Young, Mr. Smith, &c. 


* Journals, vol. x. p. 536. 
Vox. III. 1 þ Sabbati 
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Sabbati 23 die Jan. 1691, Mr. Smith preſented 
the two bills. . | 

Martis 26 dis Jan. 1691, Each of the bills were 
read a firſt time, and ordered a ſecond reading. 

Jovis 28 die Jan. 1691. Exch of the ſaid bills 
were read a ſecond time, and committed to a com- 
mittee of the whole Houſe. | 

Lunz 1 die Feb. 1691. The Houſe reſolved 
itſelf into a committee of the whole Houſe, &c. 
Mr. Palmes reported from the committee, . that 
they had gone through the bill for veſting the for. 
feited eſtates in England, and had made ſome pro 
greſs in the bill relating to Ireland. 

Jovis 4 die Feb. 1691. Mr. Palmes reported the 
amendments made by the committee to the bill for 
veſting the forfeited eſtates in England, &c. which 
were read, and agreed to by the Houſe. 

Several clauſes or ſavings were offered and agreed 
to. Among the reſt, that nothing in the bill con. 
tained, ſhould extend to grants made to the earl 
of Monmouth and Torrington. 

Orcdered, that the bill, with the amendments 

be engroſſed. Mr. Palmes alſo reported the amend- 
ments to the bill for veſting the forfeited eſtates in 
Ireland. 

Veneris 5 die Feb. 1691. The Houſe proceedet 
to take into conſideration the report of the amend: 
ments to the ſaid bill, and ſeveral of them were 
read a ſecond time, and agreed to, &c. 

Martis 9 die Feb. 169:. The Houſe proceeded 
in the further conſideration of the report, &c. 

A clauſe was offered for their Majeſties, to grant 
to any perſon or perſons, as a reward for their ſer- 
vices, any of the lands and hereditaments veſted i 
their Majeſties, by virtue of this act, ſo as ſuch 
lands and hereditaments do not exceed one third 


part of the whole, in yalue of the whole lands, 
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d tenements, and hereditaments ſo veſted in their Ma- 
| jeſties, to any ſuch perſon or perſons, as a reward 
re for his or their ſervice. | 
| A claule offered, that it ſhould be lawful for their 
ls Majeſties to grant to James duke of Ormond, and 
n- his heirs, any of the forfeitures made by this act, 
or any other means within, or on any the eſtate or 
eſtates of the ſaid duke. 
| Twiceread and agreed to. 
Other clauſes read and agreed to. Ordered, that 
the bill, with the amendments, be engroſſed. 
Vegneris 12 die Feb. 1591. An engroſſed bill for 
| veſting the forfeited eſtates in England in their Ma- 
| jeſties, to the uſe of the war, -was read the third 
time. 


Riders offered and agreed to. Reſolved, that the 
| bill do paſs. 

Ordered, that Mr. Palmes do carry the bill to 
the Lords, and deſire their concurrence. 

An engroſſed bill for veſting the forfeited eſtates 
in Ireland in their Majeſties, to be applied to the 
uſe of the war, was read the third time. 

Several riders preſented and agreed to. Reſolved, 
that the bill do pals. 


Ordered, that Mr. Palmes do carry the bill to the 
Lords for their concurrence. 

Note.] In the bill relating to the Iriſh forfeitures, 
there was reſerved to their Majeſties one third pr 
of the forfeitures, to be diſpoſed and given to ſuch 
eded WM military officers and ſoldiers as their Majeſties 

ſhould think fit, who actually ſerved in the wars in 
grant I Ireland, in perſon there, and to no other perſon or 
r {er- perſons whatſoever. 


ed in During this ſeſſions, propoſals were offered for 
ſuch IF raiſing money upon the forfelted eſtates. 
thid i Veneris, Jan. 1, 1691. Reſolved, that a com- 


ands, I mittee be appointed to receive propoſals for raiſing 
nents, $4 money 
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money upon the forfeited eſtates in Ireland, and it 
is referred to Mr. Smith, Mr. Bathunt, &c. 

Martis 26 die Jan. 1691. Ordered, that the 
committee, to whom it was referred to receive pro- 
poſals for raiſing of money upon the forfeited 
eſtates in Ireland, be impowered to inquire into the 
diſpoſal of forfeited eſtates there. 

Sabb. 13 die Feb. 1691. Ordered, that the re. 

rt of the committee 4 to receive pro- 
poſals, &c. be made upon Monday morning next. 

Mercurii 17 die Feb. 1691. The ſaid report was 
made. It is very long, but well worth the perufal 
of all members, and is to be found in the journal 
of 1691.“ 

What paſſed in 1690, and 1691, is a ſufficient 
indication that the people of England had no mind 
this matter ſhould ſleep. 

The next year, viz. 1692-3, we may ſay a claim 
to theſe eſtates was continued, and kept afoot, by 
an humble addreſs from the Houſe of Commons to 
the throne, Sabbati 4 die Marti 1692-3, + where, 
among other things, 1t is thus prayed. 

And foraſmuch as the reducing of Ireland hath 
been of great expence to this kingdom, we humbly 
beſeech your Majeſty, that, according to the aſſur- 
ance your Majeſty hath been pleaſed to give us, no 

rant may be made of the forfeited eſtates in Ire- 
land, till there be an opportunity of ſettling that 
matter in parliament, in ſuch manner as ſhall be 
thought moſt expedient. 

That a true account of the eſcheats and for- 
feited eſtates, both real and perſonal, and ſtores left 
by the late King James, may be laid before your 
Commons in parliament aſſembled, to the end that 
the ſaid eſcheats, forfeitures, and ſtores, and tix 
embezzlement thereof, may be inquired into. 


Vol. x. p. 673. + Vol, x. p. 843- 
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Veneris 10 die Martii 1692-3. To this addreſs 
his Majeſty was graciouſly pleaſed to give the fol- 
lowing anſwer. 


“ Gentlemen, 


« I ſhall always have great conſideration of 
« what comes from the Houſe of Commons, and 
« I ſhall take great care that what is amiſs ſhall be 
« remedied.” 

The year following, the matter was again re- 
vived, and other bills brought in of the ſame pur- 
port with the former. 

* Veneris 12 die Jan. 1693. Ordered, that a 
bill be brought in to veſt the forfeited eſtates in 
Ireland in their Majeſties, to be applied to the uſe 
of the war. Referred to Sir Edward Seymour, Sir 
Chriſtopher Muſgrave, &c. 

The like order for the forfeited eſtates in England. 

Mercur. 24 die Jan. 1693, The honourable 
Henry Boyle, Eſq; according to order, preſented 
to the Houſe a bill to veſt the forfeited eſtates in 
Ireland in their Majeſties, to be applied to the uſe 
of the war. And allo, 

A bill to veſt the forfeited eſtates in England in 
their Majeſties, to be applied to the uſe of the war; 
and the ſame were read. 

Sabbati 3 die Feb. 1693. A bill for veſting the 
torteited eſtates in Ireland, &c. was read the ſecond 
time. | 

Reſolved, that the bill be committed to a com- 
mittee of the whole Houſe. 

Martis 27 die Feb. 1693. The Houſe reſolved 
itſelf into a committee of the whole Houſe, to 
conſider of the bill for veſting the forfeited eſtates 
in Ireland, &c. 


Vol. xi. p. 58. 
SY Mr. Boyle 
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Mr. Boyle reported from the committee, that 1 
they had made ſome progreſs, &c. and deſired {M * 
leave to fit again. | publ 

Jovis 15 Mar. The Houſe reſolved itſelf into a Feb. 
committee of the whole Houſe, to conſider further | A 
of the ſaid bill. court 

Mr. Boyle reported from the committee, that. inter 
they had made a farther progreſs, &c. and deſired ſince 
leave to fit again. | prop! 

This ſeſſions, a committee was likewiſe appointed MW 12 di 
to receive propoſals concerning theſe forteitures. Lect: 

Veneris 12 die Jan. 1693. Sir Rowland Gwyn Ar 
reports from the committee appointed to receive iſh <7 

Tropoſals concerning the forfeitures in Ireland, and i Mere 
likewiſe for ſecuring the proteſtant intereſt there. bruar 

The propoſals received by the committee may the ut 
be ſeen in the journals of that year.“ 1 VICE 

Dec. 3, 1694. A bill was preſented to the Houſe An 
by Mr. Bridges, to veſt the forfeited eſtates in Ire by M 
land in their Majeſties, read. And read again by an 
ſecond time, 10 die Decem. 1694. things 

Anno 1695. A bill was preſented to the Houk, Þ ** die 
to veſt in the crown all forteited eſtates in Ireland; Fn 
1696 


and to vacate all grants made thereof. 11 die Feb 


1695. Lecta 1 vice. 5 
Anno 1695. A bill was preſented to the Houſe of En 


by Sir Richard Onſlow, to veſt in the crown all and fc 
forfeited eſtates in England, and to vacate all Vant o 
grants made thereof. 11 die Feb. 1695. Lecta 1 vice. 3dly 
A bill ordered in, to veſt the forteited eſtates in L 5 

n 1 


Ireland in their Majeſties, to be applied to the uk 
of the war. Referred to Sir Edward Seymour, &c. lateſt c 
Anno 1697. A bill was preſented by Mr. Har- 
court, for vacating all grants of eſtates, and other > 
intereſts in England and Ireland, from the crown, ſl 5 
a | 
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during the reign of the late King Charles the 2d; 
and for approprlating the ſame to the uſe of the 
publick. 12 die Feb. 1697. Lecta 1 vice. 25 die 


{ Feb. 1697. Lecta 2 vice. 


Anno ditto. A bill was prefented by Mr. Har- 


court, for vacating all grants of eftates, and other 
| intereſts in England and Ireland, from the crown, 
| ſince the 13th day of February, 1688, and for ap- 
| propriating the ſame to the uſe of the publick. 
12 die Feb: 1697. Lecta 1 vice. 25 die Feb. 1697. 
Lecta 2 vice. 


Anno ditto. A bill was preſented by Mr. Har- 


court, for vacating all grants of eſtates, and other 
| intereſts forfeited in Ireland, ſince the 13th of Fe- 
ö bruary 
the uſe of the publick. 9 die Feb. 1697. Lecta 
I vice. 


1688; and for appropriating the ſame to 


12 die Feb. 1697; Lecta 2 vice. 
Anno 1698. 9 die Maii. A bill was preſented 


| by Mr. Lowndes, for granting an aid to his Majeſty 
by an impoſition upon beneficial grants, and other 


things therein mentioned. 10 die Mail lecta 1 vice. 
11 die Mali lecta 2 vice. 
Thus we have ſhewn a continued ſeries (the year 


1696 excepted) of bills or addreſſes from year to 


year, relating to this matter ; fo that if the people 
of England have any right or intereſt in theſe lands 
and forfeitures, it has not been loſt or lapſed for 
want of putting in their claim. 

3dly, „How far, in an act of reſumption, it is 
«* juſt and reaſonable to look backwards.” 

In matters of government, it is generally the 
ſafeſt courſe to tread in the ſteps of our anceſtors, 
were it only for this ſingle reaſon, that it is return- 
ing fo far towards our ancient conſtitution, which 
all ſides will agree to have been formed with admi- 
rable gravity and wiſdom. In the preſent queſtion, 
we ſhall therefore ſee (as far as we can find in old 


T4 hiſtories, 
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hiſtories, or in the records) how our forefather; 
proceeded in acts of the like nature, for which we 
have recited our authorities in the third ſection. 

Henry the iſt reſumed ſuch lands as his brother 
duke Robert, who was an eaſy Prince, had be- 
ſtowed in Normandy upon undeſerving perſons, 
But we do not find he touched upon any thing that 
had been done by his father, or by William Rufus. 
Stephen was preſſed by the nation, as well as by 
Henry Fitz Emprels, to reſume only his own grants, 

Henry the 2d reſumed the grants of Stephen, 
but the matter had been agreed upon in the pre- 
ceeding reign. 

Richard the iſt did only reſume the alienation; 
he himſelf had made. 

Henry the zd was perſuaded by his barons to 
reſume what had been granted away by King John, 
his father; a Prince ſo profuſe, that in a manner 
he had quite undone the nation. 

The reſumption made by Edward the 2d, had 
relation only to what was done in his own reign. 

In the reign of Richard the 2d, the Commons 
indeed pray, that the gifts of Edward the 3d to 
unworthy perſons might be looked into, which 
perhaps was done in reſpect of the dotage and 
weakneſs this great Prince fell into the laſt ten years 
of his life. But what had been worthily beſtowed, 
was to be confirmed. 

In the reign of Henry the 4th, the petition of 
the Commons was, that the reſumption might look 
as far backward as the 4oth of Edward the 3d; 
and therefore we ſee it came to nothing, and only 
ended in taking the profits of all the lands and 
penſions granted for one year. 

The reſumptions made in the reign of Henry 
the 6th, extended only to the firſt day of his coming 
to the crown, a 
| [ 
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indeed look as far backward as 
| takes in the grants of Richard the 3d and Edward 
| the 4th. But becaule there paſſed four ſeveral acts 
of the ſame nature in the reign of Edward, we 
| may preſume, that this long retroſpect could not 
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It is true, the Commons, in their petition to 
Edward the 4th, pray that the reſumption might 
extend to the reigns of all the three Henries, and 
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the act paſſed accordingly : but we may plainly ſee, 
this was chiefly done to condemn their titles to the 
crown; and the reſumption retroſpecting ſo far, 
| was found ſo impracticable, that in the 3d and 4th 


of his reign, a new act became neceſſary, which 


| looked no further backward than the 4th of March, 
in the firſt year of his own reign. 


The reſumption made by Henry the 7th does 
34 Hen. 6. and ſo 


affect any conſiderable number of families, and 
that it was chiefly levelled at thoſe, who, by power 
and intereſt in Edward's reign, ſtill kept the crown- 
lands, and who, perhaps, by new grants from Ed- 


| ward and Richard, had defeated the intentions of 


former parliaments. 

The reader may ſee, that in theſe reſumptions, 
molt of the precedents reach only to the preſent, 
or to the reign immediately preceeding, which is 
conſonant to the laws of all nations, that have pre- 
fixed ſome limited time, after which men ſhould 
think themſelves ſafe and quiet in their poſſeſſions. 

They without doors, who have deſired that the 
forfeited eſtates of Ireland might not be looked 
into, have endeavoured to obſtruct the good in- 
tentions of the parliament, by crying, „We are 
„willing to reſume, provided you will go far 
enough backwards: we ſhall join in it, if you 
* will take in all the grants ſince the reſtoration of 
* King Charles the ſecond.” But few are fo ſhort- 
ſighted, as not to fee into this artiſice: ſuch as are 

tor 
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for making their reſumption ſo large, deſire none at 
all, and would engage a great many different title; 
to oppoſe it. | 

If it could poſſibly conſiſt with the rules cf 
Juſtice, if to do ſo would not produce unſpeakable 
diſorders, if it would not utterly ruin a great num. 
ber of families; no doubt, the publick Jabouring 
under ſo many debts and difficulties, ſuch a gener] 
reſumption would be adviſable; all which are ſtrong 
objections to the making it ſo extenſive. 

To which may be anſwered, that the fame in. 
conveniencies will happen by reſuming the Irih 
forfeitures ; we ſhall therefore try to ſhew how the 
caſes differ. 

But, to clear theſe points, we muſt repeat ſome 
things that have been laid down in the foregoing 
part of this diſcourſe. 

That the Kings of this realm have always pre- 
ſcribed a power of alienating the crown-revenue by 
their great ſeals. 

That it would not have been convenient, in the 
beginning of this conſtitution, © have bound up 
the Prince's hands from all kind of altenations; 
for then, by forfeitures and attainders, in procei 
of time, the King would have been lord of ttt 
whole ſoil. 

That however parliaments, by petitions, bills, 
or acts of reſumption, have all along laid in a 
claim of the people's intereft in this revenue, eſpe- 
cially when the grants were become exorbitant. 

That the waſtes committed upon the crown- 
revenue produced at laſt [viz. 11 Hen. 4.] a poli 
tive law, prohibiting theſe ſort of alienations. 

That the force of the law was evaded by claulcs 
of Non obſtante inſerted in the letters patents. 

That theſe clautes ſeem condemned by the late 
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When King Charles the 2d came in, the doc- 
trine of the court was, Sow a little, that you 
« may reap much;” and they who were then en- 
truſted with the nation's purſe, were themſelves for 
And, at the ſame 
time, the doctrine of Weſtminſter-hall was, to 
advance the prerogative as high as poſſible. Thus 
the King was perſuaded to give away the greateſt 
part of his crown lands; and, by the proceedings 
of Weſtminſter-hall, the people were encouraged 
to think ſuch grants were good in law. the courtier 
begged, and the citizen bought, ſo that immediately 
he was 1n a manner diveſted of all; and yet they 
who had ſuffered for him and his father, were few 
of them the better for all this immoderate bounty. 

Theſe liberalities of his were not beſtowed as the 
recompence of ancient merit, but were often the 
price of treachery, and the rewards of vice. And, 
as Cyrus obſerved, that in camps, the moſt worth- 
leſs ſoldiers are the buſieſt to get plunder ; ſo the 
ſame thing may be ſaid of a court expoſed to ſpoil; 
the worſt men in it are the moſt ravenous, and ge- 
nerally make the beſt advantages. | 

The obſervation we have now made did appa- 
rently hold true as to King Charles's court : how- 
ever, ill-gotten goods ſeldom thrive, and very little 
of what was thus obtained remains with the firſt 
poſſeſſors, but 1s now diſperſed into a multitude of 
hands. 

Though what he did was ſo prejudicial to the 
crown, yet ſuch was then the flouriſhing condition 
of our affairs, that we could bear a great deal of 
ill management. Beſides, ſome were glad enough 
to ſee a young Prince neceſſitated to depend upon 
his people, who was apprehended to meditate arbi- 
trary power. But whatever governed the councils 
of thoſe times, certain it is, that there was no actual 
bar put in the way of his deſtructive bounty. 
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It is true (as we have noted in the third ſeCtion) 
it was complained of, but all ended in an addref 
which had very little in it of the ſpirit which our 
anceſtors had ſhewn upon the like occaſions. 

Leave was given, at the beginning of that reign, 
to bring in a bill of reſumption; a bill was twice 
read, to regulate and reſtrain ſuch alienations, and 
an addreſs was thereupon made; but no confe. 
quence following upon all this, the people of Eng. 
land had reaſon to believe that the parliament ac- 
quieſced in what was done at court. 

The matter did not only ſleep then, but was no, 
as we can find, afterwards revived ; and, for mary 
years, it was hardly mentioned in the Houle d 
Commons, inſomuch that eſtates, though ſo newly 
derived from the crown, came, in a ſhort ſpace d 
time, to bear almoſt an equal value with any other 
ſort of land. Oi 

But if, as in ancient times, ſuch a proceeding a 
the court had been complained of from ſeſſions to 
ſeſſions; if, as heretofore, the miniſters that pro- 
cured the grants had been impeached; if bills of 
:elumption had been frequently offered, thougl 
rejected, ſuch motions would have been ſome 
warning to the nation; the purchaſers would have 
looked about them ; every man muſt have known 
the hazard he was to undergo; and he can on) 
accuſe himſelf, who will run into it, when before. 
hand he is acquainted with the danger. 

But the legiſlative authority continuing fo long 
ſilent in the matter, and the lawyers of thoſe time 
making no objection to titles of this ſort, depend. 
ing upon their Ex certa ſcientia, mero motu & 
« oratia ſpeciali,” and yet more upon their clauſe 
of Non obſtante, the people were induced to think 
they might as ſafely make theſe as any other fort d 
purchaſes. | 

Hence 
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Hence it was, that what belonged to the crown 
but ſo lately, came to be a matter of publick 


traffick among the people, inſomuch, that the 
| whole fortune of very many families is therein 
| embarked. 


What Cato ſaid is indeed true, if rightly diſtin- 
oviſhed, that there ought to be no preſcription 


| againſt the public. Nec mortales contra 


« Deum immortalem, nec privatos contra rem- 


| « publicam præſcribere poſſe.” This holds, with- 
| out doubt, when private men get fraudulently, or 
| by force, into poſſeſſion of what belongs to the 


publick, and at the beginning were “ poſſeſſores 


4 mala fde,” which length of time ought not to 


purge. But in a mixed government, it one part 


| of the ſtate ſuffers the other part to alienate what 
| the whole have an intereſt in, and if the ſaid part 


had power and opportunity to make an oppoſition, 


and yet made none, it implies ſuch a conſent, as, 
| according to the law of nations, and the rules of 


juſtice, ought to indemnity to all intents and pur- 
poles the poſſeſſor, bona fide, and the purchaſer, 
upon a valuable conſideration. Grotius, ſpeaking 
upon alienations, ſays, f Inconfulto vero populo 
Rex id non poteſt, ſi maneamus inter terminos 
naturales : quia juris temporarii, quale eſt reg- 
num electorum, aut lege ſuccedentium ad impe- 
rium, effectus niſi temporarii eſſe non poſſunt: 
potuit tamen populi, ut expreſſus conſenſus, ita 
tacitus conſuetudine introductus qualem nunc 
paſſim vigere cernimus, id jus Regibus tribuere.” 
And a little before; . Subſcribere non poſſumus 
ñuriſconſultis, qui ad regulam de non alienandis 
* 1mperii partibus, adjiciunt exceptiones duas, de 


* Plut. vit. Cat. 


+ De jure Belli ac Pacis, 1. 2. cap. 6. No. 10. 
t Ibid. No. 8. 


„publica 


N 
1 
| 
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ce publica utilitate, & de neceſſitate : niſi hoc 


« ſenſu, ut ubi eadem eſt utilitas communis & cor. 


e poris & partis, facile ex ſilentio, etiam non longi 
<« temporis, conſenſus & populi & partis inter- 
« veniſſe videatur, facilius vero {i etiam neceſſitas 
4 appareat. At ubi manifeſta eſt in contrarium 
c yoluntas aut corporis, aut partis nihil actum 
debet intelligi.“ And a little lower he ſays, 
* « Nec admitto exceptionem, ſi res modiſticum 
« yaleat quia quod meum non eſt, ejus nec exi- 
e guam partem alienare mihi jus eſt : ſed in rehus 
& modicis quam in magnis conſenſus populi ex ſci- 
<« entia, & ex ſilentio — præſumitur.“ 

So that this great civilian is of opinion, that the 
acquieſcence and long ſilence of one of the conſti- 
tuent parts of a ſtate, is in a manner an approba- 
tion of what the other does. | 

No doubt, the people, by their repreſentatives, 
have a right to complain when they ſee that waſted 
which muſt be ſupplied out of their purſes; and 
they have a right to propoſe reſumptions when they 
become of abſolute neceſſity. But this right they 
may ſuſpend for a ſeaſon, < &, pro hac vice,” re- 
nounce. + © Venit enim hoc non ex jure civil, 
« fed ex jure naturali, quo quiſque ſuum poteſ 
C abdicare.” 

No doubt, the people may lay claim to what the 
whole has an intereſt in, to wit, the publick reve- 
nues ; but this claim ought to be made within ſome 
moderate compaſs of time, ſo as not to produce 
any diſtraction or diſturbance in men's titles and 

ſſeſſions; for otherwiſe ſuch a claim will occaſion 
more diſorders than it can propoſe to remedy. 

But when it has been forborn too long, and when 
the people have been ſuffered to imagine, that the 


De jure Belli ac Pacis, I. 2. cap. 6. No, 11. 
+ Ibid. cap. 4. No. 4. ; 
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circumſtances of the time admitted of ſuch a pro- 
fuſion, or that their repreſentatives have acted upon 
ſome reaſon of ſtate, and that they did not reſume, 
becauſe it was better theſe eſtates of the crown 
ſhould be in private hands: when the ſilence of 
thoſe who had right to complain ſeems to have 
juſtified ſuch proceedings; and when, upon all 
theſe preſumptions, private men have gone on for 
many years to buy and {ell in the way of their com- 
mon buſineſs, to come afterwards with Cato's rule, 
and ſay, There is no preſcribing againſt the pub- 
« lick,” would be unjuſt and dangerous. 

Sylla made ſtrange alterations in the ſtate of 
Rome, in its governments, magiſtracies, and alſo 
in the properties of men; however, the ſenate had 
ſubmitted, and in a tract of time, the people were 
accuſtomed to theſe eſtabliſhments ; but Catiline 


| and his accomplices, not out of love to the com- 


monwealth, (as“ Plutarch notes) and rather to in- 
novate in things, and to find matter for civil war, 
would change what was already fixed ; but Cicero, 
and the beſt citizens of Rome, thought the miſ- 
chief had taken too deep a root; that to alter what 
had been done ſome years before, and which con- 
cerned ſo many, would alarm and affect too great a 
number of perſons ; therefore the good patriots of 
that age would not conſent to break into the acts of 
Sylla. 

In the ſame manner moſt certainly King Charles 
acted againſt the truſt of his high office, in per- 
mitting ſuch a ſpoil to be made of his and the na- 
tion's revenue; but no good man who loves the 
peace and quiet of his country, would deſire to 
unravel what has been done ſo many years ago, and 


in which ſo many thouſands are concerned. The 
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evil is grown too big for correction; it is like; 
diſeaſe which is become in a manner part of the 
conſtitution, of which to attempt the cure would 
be to kill the patient. They whoſe duty it was to 
take care of the body politick, have ſuffered the 
diſtemper to proceed too far. By the negligence of for ſo 
the ſtate, which, for 40 years together, let this per ar 
matter go on without check and inquiry, moſt f and w 
thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of grants from King levied 
Charles, are now poſſeſſors bona fide, and put. above 
chaſers upon a valuable conſideration. Were they WW dl 
now in the poſſeſſion of thoſe who had firſt pro. MW King 
cured the grants, do doubt, according to the con. movec 
ſtitution of this kingdom, they might juſtly be from 
reſumed. But the caſe is notoriouſly quite other- W and af 
wiſe; in the ſpace of 40 years, moſt of thok with 2 
eſtates have been ſold over and over, and, from made, 
time to time, have paſſed through ſo many hands, from 
that a reſumption from the 1ſt day of his reign W But, 1 
(as they propoſe who would load this matter, to WW been « 
perplex and defeat it) cannot be made without © ſhot 
breaking into ſo many private contracts, marriage- “ lanc 
ſettlements, jointures, mortgages, and ſales, for “ opp 
valuable conſideration, that there is hardly any tat W © in ſo 
which probably the people of England would not Aftery 
conſent to, rather than bring ſo vaſt a diſorder and ſented, 
ruin upon ſuch a number of private families. feited 
From what has been here laid down, it will ap- ſeſſions 
pear to any diſintereſted reader, that King Charles WW tives o 
grants, and thoſe lately made, do not ſtand upon ſeveral 
the ſame foot, and that the caſes differ in man) tending 
and very material circumſtances. of the 
iſt, The law is perhaps otherwiſe now than the I eſtates | 
common and received practice of it then was; but, I landtior 
as we have before ſaid, it is ſubmitted to the gentle. © unqueſt 
men of the long robe to determine in that point. I Tight, : 
2dly, What King Charles had done was winked I If any 


at, becauſe the flouriſhing trade, wealth of the Vor. 
| 2 nation, 
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nation, and its long peace, might bear ſuch gifts, 
which were not to be ſupplied by new and heavy 
taxes. But our preſent condition is not the ſame ; 
there was not then raiſed upon the people quite 2 
England, of late, has paid, and 
for ſome time to come will pay, at leaſt 5 millions 
per ann. The publick had not then been exhauſted, 
and was not in debt: we have, in 10 years, actually 
levied 30 millions, and ftill owe near 20 millions, 
above 4 of which are not yet provided for. 
zaly, The nation ſeemed to acquieſce in what 
King Charles had done; for though ſomething was 
moved at firſt to reſtrain and regulate alienations 
from. the crown, the matter had little progreſs, 
and afterwards we have not heard it was puſhed on 
with any vigour; the claim was not ſo ſtrongly 
made, as, by the rules of juſtice, to take away 
from the poſſeſſors any pretences to preſcription, 
But, in our preſent caſe, a ſolemn aſſurance has 
been given 8 the throne, That no grant 
« ſhould be made of the forfeited lands in Eng- 
« land and Ireland, till there ſhould be another 
« —— of ſettling that matter in parliament, 
in ſuch manner as ſhould be thought expedient.” 
Afterwards, as we have ſhewn, an addreſs was pre- 
ſented, that no grant might be made of the for- 
feited lands in Ireland. And almoſt in every 
ſeſſions, a claim has been put in by the repreſenta- 
tives of the people; and, as we have ſet forth, 12 
ſeveral bills have been preſented and read, all 
tending to appropriate theſe forfeitures to the uſes 
of the war. So that the new poſſeſſors of theſe 
eſtates cannot pretend that any filence has given a 
ſanction to what has been done, or that a quiet and 
unqueſtioned enjoyment has ſo far confirmed their 
Tt, as that thereby they may plead preſcription. 
It any of theſe lands have been fold or trafficked 
Vol. III. * 
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about, the purchaſers cannot plead ignorance; by 
the ſteps made in parliament, they could not but 
know they bought a litigated title: the ſame may 
be ſaid as to marriage ſettlements, jointures, or any 
other civil contract that has relation to the grants 
lately made. | 

Athly, What crown-lands King Charles gave 
away, deſcended lineally to him from his anceſtors, 
The Iriſh forfeitures have been lately purchaſed 
with the blood and treaſure of this kingdom. 

If any man could think that a reſumption, retro- 
ſpecting ſo far as the beginning of King Charles the 
24's reign, would be for the publick good, why 
has it been never ſet afoot or mentioned at any 
other time, but when the parhament had a defire, 
by a reſumption in Ireland, to eaſe the people in 
their taxes? | 

All the premiſſes conſidered, perhaps it will 
appear to any unbiaſſed perſon who deſires to help 
the affairs of England by a reſumption, that, to 
follow the greateff number of precedents, and ac- 
cording to the rules of prudence and juſtice, the 
bill ought to look no farther backwards than this, 
or the reign. immediately preceeding. 

We hope to have made it evident in the ſeries of 
this diſcourſe, that, according to the conſtitution of 
this kingdom, the late grants may be reſumed; 
we have produced variety of precedents to juſtify 
ſuch a proceeding. It is hoped we have given them 
a full anſwer who would engage the King's honour 
in countenancing their depredations upon the pub- 
lick. Peradventure we have produced undeniable 
proofs, that the people of England have an interelt 
in theſe lands ; and perhaps we have filenced thoſe, 
who, ta clog a good thing, would put us upon 4 
wrong ſcent, by propoſing to look farther back- 


wards than, in juſtice and reaſon, we ought to do. : 
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y And, if we have made out all theſe poſitions, it 
it vill not be difficult for good Engliſhmen to think, 
y WM infer, and conclude, That more eſpecially the for- 
iy feited eſtates in Ireland ought to be applied towards 
ts payment of the publick debts. 

The writer of theſe papers, from the firſt time 
he bent his ſtudies to matters of this nature, has all 
along endeàvoured to propoſe ſuch ways and means 
of raiſing money, as might give eaſe to the landed 
inteteſt, of which he hopes what he has formerly 
publiſhed is a ſufficient evidence. » . 

It is true, the freedom and fincerity with which 
he has handled theſe points, may have drawn upon 
him powerful enmities ; but if he has given any 
hints by which England may fave 2 millions, and 
remain this year without a land-tax, he ſhall think 
his labour well employed, and little value the diſ- 
pleaſure of particular and intereſted perſons, whoſe 
relentments ought truly not to fall upon him, but 
rather upon thoſe whoſe general ill conduct has 
made ſo rough a thing as a reſumption neceſſary. 

However, he who looks into any mal-admini- 
tration, ſtirs up a neſt of hornets. If any one be 
touched who has been concerned in procuring 
s of Nerants, all that have participated in his guilt will 
n of be alarmed, and think themſelves bound to act in 
1d ; Mis defence; for if one criminal falls, the reſt are 
ftify Will in danger. Nam fi Marcellus Eprius ca- 
hem “ deret, agmen reorum ſterneretur.“ 
nour © There is an anecdote or ſecret hiſtory belonging 


pub- Ido theſe grants, well worth the knowledge of good 
iable Npatriots; the writer of theſe papers is not quite 
tereſt Without materials for it: nor is he at all with-held 
hoſe, F any of thoſe private and mean fears which 


ommonly obſtruct national deſigns ; but the truth 
®. Tac: Hiſt... 4. 
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is, he has not this time had leiſure to put fo dark 
and intricate a matter into any tolerable method. 

The manner of procuring ſeveral of the Triſh 
forfeitures has been as criminal by its circumſtance, 
as in itſelf; but of this at another ſeaſon. To look 
into the depredations lately committed, is ſo co. 
pious a ſubject, that he who bends his thought, 
this way, 1s ſure to have matter enough before him; 
and, if all things were well examined, it would 
perhaps be found, that the reſumption here pro. 
poſed is not the only way of raiſing money to eaſe 
the people in their taxes. 

There have been, of late years, given in parlia- 
ment upwards of 50 millions. This immenſe ſum, 
as we all know, has been tranſmitted into two office; 
for the uſe of the war. And, by an inquiſition into 
_ thoſe offices, peradventure ſomething very conl:- 
derable.is to be recovered. 

The author thinks he cannot employ his hours of 
leiſure more to his country's ſervice, than in in- 
quiries of this nature. And next year (if he find 
a continuation of theſe foul practices, which have 
been ſo deſtructive to England, and ſo prejudicia 
to the King's intereſt) he purpoſes to open a nes 
ſcene : that zeal for the publick which has nov 
warmed him, ſhall not in the leaſt cool; and, 
though he ſhould be left to ſtand alone, he will ſtil 
combat on, and neither aſk nor give quarter in the 
conflict he intends to maintain with the corruption 
of the age. 
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To the SECo ND EDITION. 


AM very much ſurpriſed to find, that ſome 
perſons have endeavoured to put a wrong con- 
ſtruction upon a paſſage in this book, (p. 241.) 
relating to his Grace the Duke of Leeds. 

The reſpect I have ever borne to this great man, 
is ſufficiently known among my acquaintance and 
friends, and I am confident I ſtand in need of no 
apology to the Duke himſelf, for having preſumed 
to mention his name; but hearing what I have ſaid 
of him, has given offence to ſeveral that are warmly 
concerned in any thing which may touch upon his 
honour, I ſhall take the opportunity of this ſecond 
impreſſion to explain myſelf upon this ſubjet, 

I find the principal objection to be, That I have 
apologized for ſome , whoſe impeachments I have 
taken notice of ; and that ſetting forth the accu- 
ſation of one who has done his country ſuch 
ſignal ſervices as the duke of Leeds, I ought, at 
the ſame time, to have mentioned what might be 
juſtly ſaid in his defence. 

To which I anſwer, That having ſaid in the 
lame page, That the queſtion being put,” upon 
this, among other articles, Whether any fit matter 
did appear in the examination of thoſe articles, 
* to impeach the lord treaſurer ? It paſſed in the 
negative.“ I thought the duke's honour ſuffi- 
ciently cleared, when I ſhowed from the journal 
elf, that his enemies could not make their accu- 
ation good. 

My meaning, when I took notice of this im- 
peachment, was to ſhow, that it has been the con- 
linued ſenſe of parliaments, that miniſters of ſtate 
vght not to procure grants to themſelves of the 

3 Crown 
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crown revenue. But it can be inferred from no 
words of mine, that I thought his grace juſtly 
charged by this article. Innocent perſons have 
been frequently accuſed, and, upon their trial, 
acquitted ; and innocence has been ſometimes op- 
preſſed by faction. The Scipios, the two beſt men 
that Rome ever bred, were brought to anſwer for 
themſelves before the people. Nor can liberty 
ſubſiſt where any citizen is above being accuſed, 
*' « Neminem unum civem tantum eminere debere, 
* ut legibus interrogari non poſſit. Nihil tam 
* #Xquande libertatis eſſe, quam potentiſſimum 
* quemque poſſe dicere cauſam. Quid autem tuto 
* cuiquam, nedum ſummam reipublicæ permitti, 
ſi ratio non ſit reddenda? Qui jus æquum pat 
non poſſit, in eum vim haud injuſtam ele,” 
When good patriots are queſtioned, if they clear 
themſelves, it adds a greater luſtre to their fame; 
and it is an eſpecial mark of their innocence, if 
their accuſers induſtriouſſy and conſtantly avoid 
coming to try the fact. 

This I take to have been all along the duke of 
Leeds's caſe. He has been accuſed, but it is noto- 
rious he has moſt earneſtly preſſed to have his im- 
peachments tried, for which reaſon he ſtands ac. 
quitted in the judgment of all impartial people. 
In an hiſtorical account, I was neceſſitated to 
bring his name upon the ſtage; and if I made no 
apology for him, as I have done for others, it was 
becauſe I thought his caſe did nat require it. 

In the year 1678, the article of procuring grants 
was again repeated in his impeachment; but I have 
heard, and there are living witneſſes to prove it, 
that a certain perſon (without doors) did ſay, on 
that occaſion, This article was added to the reli 
(though rejected before) only to blacken the duke. 


* Tit. Liv. lib. 38. 
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As to; the 5th article, I have been informed by 
thoſe who are both knowing of the fact, and offer, 
at this day, to make it appear, that of the 231,6021. 
iſſued out of his Majeſty's exchequer in 2 years, 
for ſecret ſervice, far the greateſt part of that money 
was employed to other uſes than thoſe which are 
ſuggeſted in that article, and had amounted to 
100, 00 l. more than that ſum, within the ſame 2 
years, if the duke had not both poſitively refuſed 


to obey the King's command to pay 100, ooo l. more 


to ſecret ſervice within the time aforeſaid, and 
withſtood the tranſcendent power of a very great 
lady, and the earneſt ſolicitations of a certain lord 
now in power, who was ſent to him with that meſ- 
ſage on her behalf, and who knows this to be true. 

It is likewiſe ſaid, (and J have heard it confirmed 
by the duke himſelf) that, after his refuſal to pay 
that 100,0001. he was never able to withſtand the 
power of that lady, nor of the French intereſt at 
court, though he was miſtakenly proſecuted at the 
lame time for an abcttor of it. 

I think myſelf bound in juſtice to ſay, that, ac- 
cording to the beſt obſervations I have been able to 
make, the duke has in all reigns oppoted the intereſt 
of France, although (as his neareſt relations do 
conſtantly affirm) he has had temptaticns offered 
him of the higheſt nature, to have eſpouſed it; and 
there can be no greater inſtance given than the 
match he originally propoſed, and principally pro- 
moted between the Prince of Orange, his preſent 
Majeſty, and the late Queen, which was a blow 
indeed to France. That he did not make his court 
by that marriage, is as apparent, as that we all owe 
our preſent happineſs to that wiſe counſel. 

As to the other articles of his impeachments, I 
neither have, nor ſhall pretend to argue upon them. 
In my own opinion, I have always had his affection 
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to the publick, his courage, eloquence, foreſight, 
and wiſdom, in the higheſt veneration. His worſt 
enemies mult acknowledge, no man was more active 
than he in the Revolution ; nor could I ever hear 
any unbiaſſed perſon repreſent him otherwiſe, than 
as a man ſteady to the religion and true intereſt of 
his country. 

In looſe reigns, the beſt and greateſt ſtateſmen 
that ever were, have been compelled to do ſome 
things againſt their inclinations, which will not bear 
a ſtrict inquiry, and yet are to be excuſed by the 
neceſſity of the times, when women and prieſts 
have governed, and when the whole court has been 
corrupted. But thoſe miniſters have nothing to ſay 
in their defence, who are guilty of mal-adminiſtra- 
tion, under a wiſe and virtuous Prince, 


— — 


UPON THE 


BALANCE of POWER. 


HERE is no ſurer mark that a government 
is near its utter deſtruction, than when the 
people are obſerved to be careleſs and unconcerned 
at a time when they are preſſed and encompaſſed 
with dangers of the higheſt nature. This ſtate 
lethargy 1s ſuch an apoplectick ſymptom, as is com- 
monly the forerunner of death to the body politick. 

Many of the firſt rank, for birth, parts, title, 
and fortune, inſtead of bending their thoughts how 
to ſerve their country, are either meanly contriving 
how a change may be made, whereby they may 
better themſelves, or, which is as bad, they imagine 
all will be well, if a few of their friends are at the 
helm; as if any good to the publick could be ex- 
pected from a little ſhifting of hands, at a ſeaſon 
when nothing can prevent our ruin but an entire 
thange in the very principles and meaſures by which 
our miniſters have lately governed. 

No ſmall proportion of our gentry have neglected 
and loſt their country-intereſt by hawking after 
preferments at court, ſo that elections come to be 
made at random, without any regard to virtue or 
merit; at which we are not to wonder, when the 
gentlemen have taught their neighbours to ſell their 
Votes 
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votes by a long practice of expoſing to ſale their 
own voices in St. Stephen's chapel. 
get into parliament, they never believe it goes ill 
with the kingdom, if it goes but well with them, 
Their eſtates in land are not ſo much the objett of 
their care, as by what ſervile arts they may keep 
their employments, or by what treachery they may 
| deſerve better poſts; this leads them to be indif- 
ferent in what relates to the common welfare : if 
their purſes feel heavy, they take little thought of 
what becomes of the balance of Europe, nor to 
which ſide the ſcale inclines. If we repreſent to 
them the growth and power of France, and the 
dangers that threaten England, they are not at the 
leaſt alarmed, as knowing they have got where. 
withal to buy their own peace, and to recommend 
them to another maſter, 

We have known the times, when the news of 
ſuch a league as has been lately entered into, with- 
out advice of parliament, would have created a 
general conſternation in the city. 30 years ago, 
the ſhops would have been ſhut up, if ſuch a dan- 

erous union had been then made between the 
3 of France and Spain, as is now, with uſt 
reaſon, to be apprehended from the duke of Anjou's 
ſucceſſion to the Spaniſh crown, All the town 
would have had nothing before them but a proſpect 
of univerſal monarchy. Our fathers, in ſuch a caſe, 
would have given the liberties of Europe for loſt, 
and our merchants upon the Exchange would have 
believed the largeſt and moſt profitable part of the 
trade of England but precarious for the future; 
whereas now we remain under the ſame thoughtlels 
ſecurity as Salluſt tells us Rome was in, when Ca- 
tiline's conſpiracy was hatched, and ready to break 
out. The buſy men of the town, they who talk 


and appear moſt about, have a different intereſt 
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from that of their country. They neither mind 

ace nor war, but as their Bank, new or old Eaſt 
India ſtock, may be thereby affected; the intereſt 
of Europe weighs nothing with them, in compari- 


ſon of the intereſt upon their tallies; they think a 


high diſcount upon exchequer bills, bank notes, 
malt or lottery tickets, would be of worſe conſe- 
quence than the King of Spain's will. They are 
not at all concerned, when it is repreſented to them, 
that France, in a very ſhort time, may ſupplant us 
in our Spaniſh or Turkey trades. They think it a 
ſhorter cut, a ſater voyage, and a much more pro- 
fitable traffick, to deal between the Exchange and 
the Exchequer. They ſay, If we have peace, their 
ſtocks will riſe in value; if a war comes, they can 
again bring money to 30 or 40 per cent. intereſt , 
ſo they ſhall find their account either way. 

It is to be feared that, of late years, by making 
the higheſt ſtations of the kingdom the rewards of 
treachery and baſe compliance, by bribing members 
of parliament with penſions and places, and by the 
immenſe gains which a negligent and corrupt mi- 
niſtry has ſuffered private men to make out of the 
kingdom's treaſure, almoſt all ranks of men are 
come to be depraved in their principles; and, to 
own a {ad truth, none are aſhamed of having no- 
toriouſly robbed the nation; nay, it is gone ſo far, 
that prefatory panegyricks are granted to thoſe who 
have been accuſed in parliament, upon crimes for 
which they may ſome day be brought to anſwer. 
The little publick ſpirit that remained among us, is 
in a manner quite extinguiſhed. Every one is upon 
the ſcrape for himſelf, without any regard to his 
country; each cheating, raking, and plundering 
what he can, and in a more profligate degree than 
ever yet was known. In ſhort, this ſelt-intereſt 
runs through all our actions, and mixes in all our 

councils ; 
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councils ; and, if truly examined, is the very riſe 
and ſpring of all our preſent miſchiefs. 

I will venture to ſay, from the time of the Nor. 
man invaſion, ' we never had a more diſmal view 
before us: we are rent aſunder by factions, which 
are ſtill maintained and fomented by thoſe who are 
apprehenſive their depredations, and other crimes 
againſt the publick, would receive condign puniſh- 
ment, if once honeſt men could- be brought to un- 
derſtand one another; we are every day threatened 
with attempts from abroad, 'and, at beſt, there is 
but a ſuſpected peace between us and our powerful 
neighbours. : 

But, taking it for granted their other affairs will 
not, for ſome time, permit them to look this way, 
yet, their preſent greatneſs will always give England 
anxious thoughts; we ſhall be in care, firſt, for our 
allies and confederates, and then for ourſelves ; we 
ſhall ſuſpect, and not without reaſon, that every 
ſtep which increaſes the ſtrength of France, leads 
towards our ruin. In all ages, any immoderate 
growth of power abroad has made us unquiet, and 
every preparation the French make, will give us 
freſh alarms. | T4 

For many years we have pretended to hold the 
balance of Europe, and the body of the people 
will neither think it conſiſtent with our honour nor 
our ſafery to quit that poſt. 

This kingdom, from the time we quite loſt our 
poſſeſſions in France, did little concern itſelf with 
foreign affairs, till the reign of Henry the 7th. 
But this Prince began to look about him, and ſaw, 
that all acceſſions ro the French power were dan- 

erous to his eſtat-: this made him enter into a 
ſtrict alliance with Maximilian the German, and 
with King Ferdinand of Sp. in; and this induced 
him and his parliament to engage in a 1 
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Charles the 8th, to hinder Britanny from being 


303 


united to the crown of France. But Henry's po- 
iticks were too finely ſpun; he thought time would 
have brought that about, which was only to be 


| compaſſed by force of arms: he likewiſe made a 


wrong judgment of his enemies ſtrength ; he thought 
the dukes of Britanny and Orleans abler to reſiſt, 
than, upon proof, they were found to be: beſides, 


his natural ſlowneſs and caution, and his over frugal 


temper, were impediments to his deſign ; he came 
too late for the ſuccour of his allies; a battle was 
loft; the old duke died, and left a daughter, and 
ſo, by marriage, this important province was added 
to the French dominions, in the reign too of a 
Prince famous for his wiſdom ; of which acceſſion 
England will, in all future ages, feel the bad 
effects. : 

His fon, Henry the 8th, ſpent moſt of that im- 
menſe treaſure (Which his father had hoarded up) 
in making wars, leagues, and alliances, in order to 
keep the balance & power even between the two 
great empires of Europe, during the reigns of Fer- 
dinand and Charles the ;th, and of Lewis the 12th, 
and Francis the 1ſt, Kings of France. 

His daughter, Queen Elizabeth, took the ſame 
meaſures. The Spaniards muſt have over-run 
France during the civil wars, which laſted f om the 
death of Henry the 2d to the. reign of Henry the 
4th, but for the ſeaſonable aſſiſtance which, from 
ume to time, ſhe yielded to thoſe of the reformed 
religion, and the ſuccours ſhe was all along ſending 
to the United Provinces, which were two invincible 
bars that ſhe put to the progreſs Spain was then 
making towards univerſal monarchy. By lifting 
up France, ſhe formed a ſtrength that was able to 
told the Spaniards in play; and, by protecting the 
Netherlands, ſhe fixed in their very fleſh a bearded 
arrow, 
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arrow, which made a wound that was hardly to hy 


cured. By holding thus the balance, ſhe made 
England ſafe and happy during her time. 


But the next Prince, James the iſt, did not tread 


in her ſteps; while he governed, national intereſt 
was no where purſued; ſecret negociations were 
carried on with the Pope; the proteſtants were not 
only oppreſſed in Germany, but reduced to the 
laſt extremity in France, and beſieged in Montaban 
by Lewis the 1 3th, and in Rochelle by count Soiſſons 
and the duke of Guile; and all that was done to. 
wards their relief from hence, was by a mediation 
carried on without any vigour ; and, which gave 
the people dreadful apprehenſions, Spain, in thoſe 
days, was ſtill formidable, and an over-balance for 
all the reſt of Europe, whoſe deſigns, inſtead of 
being oppoſed, were promoted by England, and 
the King meanly courted an alliance with his moſt 
dreadful enemy. But, in the mean while, the fear 
of univerſal monarchy awakened the whole king: 
dom, and brought on that parliament which was 
aſſembled in 1621, where very plain remonſtrances 
were preſented to the throne, ſetting forth the dan- 
gers that threatened the nation : but Spaniſh gold 
had charmed our court, and that parliament was 
diſmiſſed in anger, and ſeveral of the principal 
members were impriſoned, who could not fit ſilenth, 
and fee their country loſt. Thus this old Prince 
choſe rather to follow the dictates of his own vill 
and the pernicious advice of his favourites and mi. 
niſters, than the faithful and diſintereſted counſel of 
his parliament, who addreſſed to him to arm, and 
enter into ſuch leagues as might oppoſe the got 
of the Spaniſh monarchy ; but he entertained ſecret 
hopes, that ſo potent an alliance as that with Spain 
appeared to be, would make him more powerful 


over his own people; and the whiſpers of Gundi 
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more, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, weighed more with 
him than the repreſentations of his Lords and Com- 
mons z but at laſt, all this proved fatal to him and 
his poſterity z for, by his rough dealing with the 
Houſe of Commons, he then ſowed the ſeeds of 
that diſcontent which ended in the ruin of his ſon. 

The general clamours, the voice of the whole 
people, and their fears of the power of Spain, 
produced, in that reign, another parliament, which 
ſat in 1623; and there the Spaniſh match was 
broken off, and the King was adviſed to enter into 
a war with that nation. And, to ſhow how dread- 
ful the appearance of univerſal monarchy has al- 
ways been to Engliſhmen, this breach with the 
then formidable power of Spain was no ſooner de- 
clared, but there were bonefires, ringing of bells, 
and all other marks of publick joy. 

From the 5th of King Charles the 1ft, which 
began the year 1629, the miniſters of England had 
let up their reſt to live without a parliament, and 
conſequently, they neither had the inclination nor 
the means of looking abroad, to ſee that neither 
France nor Spain might get ground the one upon 
the other. And, from the year 1640, we were in a 
ſtate of civil war till Worceſter fight, which was 
in 1651, During this intermediate time, laſting 
about 22 years, the face of affairs in Europe was 
quite altered; the Spaniſh monarchy, heretofore ſo 
dreadful to us, was declined in ftrength, wealth, 
teets, armies and diſcipline : and, by the ſucceſſion 
of two able miniſters, Richlieu and Mazarin, the 
greatneſs of France was become formidable. 

From the time Oliver Cromwell pretended to 
govern his affairs in a monarchical way, by himſelf, 
and without the concurrent advice of the people's 
repreſentatives, he performed no one act that tended 
to the general good of England. 

Vox. III. X. By 
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By the rules of policy ever obſerved in this 
kingdom, he ſhould have bent his endeavours to 
keep the balance even between thoſe two nations, 
at leaſt he ſhould not have helped a growing em. 
pire to oppreſs a ſinking ſtate. The meaſures he 
took did certainly not conſiſt with the publick good 
of England, but they conduced to his private inte. 
reſt; he was reſolved to maintain his own ill-gotten 
power at any rate; he feared to be ſupplanted by 
his own army, or by the commonwealth party: in 
caſe, therefore, of any future ſtorm, he thought it 
was his perſonal intereſt to fortify himſelf With the 
ſhips, troops, and money of a foreign court. 

Spain was too remote to aſſiſt him upon any ſuch 
emergency; their abilities were weak, and counſel; 
flow: but the French miniſters were men of dil 
patch; the ſtate was rich, at that time not weak in 
ſhipping, moſt powerful by its armies, and ever 
ready to help England to deſtroy itſelf : and, upon 
theſe conſiderations, he choſe to enter into a ftrit 
league of amity with France. 

His publick treaty with that kingdom bears date 
the zd of November 1655. It contains a fim 
peace to be eſtabliſhed between the two nations, 
and mutual commerce; but the terms of it were 
ſuch, as plainly demonſtrate England was courted 
to it, and ſuperior in the treaty. 

But beſides, there were ſecret articles agreed upon 
between Cromwel and cardinal Mazarin, of which 
I ſhall ſet down the three moſt remarkable. 

* That the ſum of 9 millions of livres, lent by 
Queen Elizabeth to Henry the 4th, with intereſt, 


liquidated to 13 millions, ſhould be reimburſed to 
the commonwealth of England, as ſucceeding the 


ſaid Princels, 
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ls * That provided the ſaid money be paid, the 
to W commonwealth of England ſhall be obliged to fur- 
1s, W niſh and entertain, at its own charge, 12 ſhips in 
m- W the Mediterranean, there to join with the naval 
he W force of France, and to receive orders from the 
od French admiral concerning the expeditions that are 
te. to be made againſt Spain; and 6 other ſhips to 
ten W cruize in the ſea of Dunkirk, to hinder the ſaid 
by W town from being victualled. 

nn + That the commonwealth of England ſhall be 
tt obliged to furniſh the King of France with 40 ſhips 
the of war, to help in the re-taking Dunkirk and Gra- 
velin; and when theſe towns ſhall be retaken, the 
laid King ſhall aſſiſt the ſaid commonwealth with 
his army, to help in the retaking of Oſtend and 
Newport. 

This is the firſt inſtance I can meet with in our 
hiſtory, of England's aſſiſting the ſtrongeſt Prince 
againſt the weaker; and I am the more particular 
in it, becauſe men are apt to accuſe King Charles 
the 2d of having given the firſt helping hand to the 
immoderate power of the French; but though he 
committed errors enough againſt the good of his 
country, yet it is evident, by what I have ſhown, 
that Cromwell laid the firſt ſtone of that mighty 
building which France has ſince erected. 

If we enquire into the reaſons of this ſecret al- 
upon liance, no good one can be aſſigned. The Spaniards 
vhichg were not then in a condition to do him any hurt; 
they had neither fleet nor army powerful enough to 
eſtabliſh King Charles upon the throne ; his caſe 
was every where at that time thought deſperate, 
nor indeed could any thing have reſtored him but 
J the inclination of the people, of which there hardly 

appeared then any ſymptom, though the mal-admi- 
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tion o 
niſtration that was viſible in a few years, made then W dition 
linger after the old form of government. As to ſtance 
the Hollanders, though perhaps in their hearts they W and m 
might wiſh to ſee regal power ſettled here, as appr. W ready 
hending the induſtry, frugality, vigour in action, this tre 
and ſagacity in council, of the riſing commonwealth W had b 
of England; yet they were ſo abated in ſtrength MW balanc 
and courage by the unſucceſsful war they had car. W has rei 
ried on againſt this nation from the year 1652, tha Beſi 
they were utterly unable to give the protector any MW counſe 
diſturbance. Seeing therefore he had nothing v tranſac 
fear from abroad, we may reaſonably conclude, MW King } 


that he entered into this private league with France, ¶ expect 
to no other end and purpoſe but to keep the peopl: upon 
under with the awe of this great alliance, thereb; MW their o 
to maintain himſelf in the tyrannical power he had in their 
aſſumed when he threw off the uſe of a free pa. they fe 
lament. into th: 
The time-ſervers and flatterers of that age di France 
very much applaud the publick treaty he had con-W enlarge 
cluded, ſaying, he had made the King of Franc Englan 
ſubmit to diſhonourable terms, and had compell"W Whe 
him, againſt the laws of hoſpitality, to ſacrifice and land ſo 
baniſh Princes, who had taken ſanctuary within ha in 1664 
kingdom. advice 
The falſe politicians of that time imagined he how it 
had gained a mighty point, and thought he hal could b 
frighted or over-reached that deep ſtateſman th with H. 
cardinal; but Mazarin was too wiſe not to knovff know it 
what he did, and not to ſee that no punctilio d the prot 
honour was to come in competition with ſo great i were the 
benefit, as the ruin of the Spaniſh monarchy would matter, 
produce to France. He ſuffered Cromwell to en however 
the empty glory, while he reaped the ſolid profit into the 
and perhaps it may be reckoned the maſter-ſtrok played. 
of all his miniſtry ; for, like the lion, he crouched 
but it was to leap more conveniently upon his pl 
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An army victorious in ſo many battles, the reputa- 
tion our fleets had gained, and the flouriſhing con- 
dition of our trade 'in thoſe days, were circum- 
ſtances that had ſet us up very high in the world, 
and made him willing to ſooth Oliver's vanity, and 
ready to ſupport him 1n his ambition : but what did 
this treaty produce? It helped to ruin a ſtate that 
had been declining for ſome years, and put the 
balance of empire on the ſide of France, where it 
has remained ever ſince, 

Beſides, it is to be feared this dark and ſelfiſh 
counſel had another dangerous effect: for theſe 
tranſactions of Cromwell gave King Charles and 
King James II. a bad example, and taught them to 
expect ſecurity in a foreign bottom, and to rely 
upon that court to help them at any time againſt 
their own people, and to have other reſerves than 
in their affections: and many wiſe men have thought 
they followed this ill pattern, when they entered 
into that cloſe correſpondence and conjunction with 
France, which tended ſo greatly to ſtrengthen and 
enlarge that monarchy, and which has ſince coſt 
England ſo much blood and treaſure. 

When King Charles aſcended the throne, Eng- 
land fo little regarded the balance of empire, that, 
in 1664, a war with the Dutch was entered upon by 
advice of parliament. And here we may wonder 
how it came to paſs that a Houſe of Commons 
could be induced to adviſe the King to make a war 
with Holland ; but they who remember thoſe times, 
know it was a mine ſprung from court to blow up 
the proteſtant intereſt ; and the good cavaliers, who 
were then very ſtrong in the Houle, gave into the 
matter, out of their old hatred to a commonwealth : 
however, the moſt diſcerning men on both ſides ſaw 
into the deſign, and from whence the engine was 
played. It 1s notorious, my lord chancellor Cla- 
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rendon was ever averſe to that unfortunate conteſt 
with our neighbours of the ſame religion, which 
afterwards produced very bad effects: and it was ſo 
far ſet a-foot by the Roman Catholick party, that 
it was called my lord Clifford's war. 

Art laſt the eyes of the miniſtry came to be 
opened; they ſaw theſe differences with Holland 
tended only to weaken the proteſtant intereſt, and 
to augment the power of France; therefore, in 
January 1668, the King entered into a ſtrict al. 
lance with the United Provinces ; Charles XI. of 
Sweden came into the ſame treaty ; and this was 
called the Triple League, which was to ſupport the 
peace made at Aix la Chapelle. 

All Europe rejoiced at it, the French excepted; 
and if it had been ſtrengthened by the acceſſion of 
other Princes who deſired to join in it; and if it 
had been as inviolately obſerved as it was wiſely 
contrived, the balance of power had not ſo much 
inclined to the ſide of France. It was ſo well re- 
ceived, that, for a time, the very name of it in the 
Houſe of Commons produced a tax. 

Such leagues as that was, will never fail to 
pleaſe the people; but they reſent it highly from 
the miniſters, when they adviſe the Prince to enter 
into alliances, of which the ill conſequences are 
plain, and the good ones doubtful, if not impol- 
ſible; but more eſpecially, when they form treaties 
that, at the firſt view, ſtrike men pale with fear and 
horror, and afterwards augment their care for the 
publick the more they are conſidered, and which 
even the moſt vulgar capacities can diſcern to be 
diametrically oppoſite to the nation's intereſt, and 
to the common rules of policy. And of this na- 
ture are all the leagues England ever made to aſſiſt 
the ſtrong againſt the weak. Such meaſures ſoured 
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felt the bad effects of that diſcontent. The like 
meaſures rendered a great part of King Charles the 
24's reign unealy : and a belief obtaining, that the 
ſame counſels would. be ſtill followed, did contri- 


bute to undo his brother. 


About 1671, the triple league was broken, the 
exchequer was ſhut up, the deſign was laid of ſeiz- 
ing the Smyrna fleet; and in March 1672, war 
with Holland was again proclaimed, which we car- 
ried on in conjunction with the French; but this 
war was far from being undertaken by advice of 
parliament. And in 1673, both Lords and Com- 
mons adviſed the King to a ſpecdy treaty with the 
United Provinces, in order to a peace; which ad- 
vice was afterwards purſued. 

All this while France increaſed in power, ſtrength 
and reputation. It is true, the empire, Spain and 
Holland, gave what oppoſition they could; bur, 
to make the ſcale weigh, they wanted England in 
the balance; but this did not ſuit with the inclina- 
tions of the court. 

However, about the year 1677, the nation be- 
gan to awaken from that lethargy in which it had 
lain ſo long entranced ; they whoſe anceſtors had 
ſpilt ſo much blood, and expended fo much trea- 
ſure, to keep the neighbouring dominions within 
due and moderate limits; they whoſe fathers had 
expreſſed ſuch dreadful apprehenſions at the ex- 
ceſſive growth of the Spaniſh monarchy, fate ſtill 
while the French were erecting a much more for- 
midable empire. For, after the Reſtoration, the 
body of the people were intent upon improving 
their land, or accumulating wealth by trade. The 
gentry were ſoftened into pleaſures by the example 
of a young Prince; the court was drowned in 
luxuries, and plunged into corruption of all kinds ; 
the martial temper that had fo glittered here during 
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the civil war, was extinct in us, and gone to other 
countries; the arms of France, in the mean time, 
were every where victorious, whoſe power and for. 
tune the inferior ſtates ſtooped to and courted. 
There was indeed a rival, but of more fame than 
real ſtrength; for Spain was become weak, and 
the houſe of Auſtria was ſupported by nothing but 
the German valour. Thus a great part of the 
world was almoſt ready to undergo the yoke ; we, 
who alone could give any ſtrong oppoſition, did at 
beſt but faintly countenance our true friends, and 
at laſt openly aſſiſt our certain enemies. And, while 
theſe things were in tranſaction, but few ſaw, and 
none endeavoured to prevent our impending mi. 
ſeries. 

But at laſt ſome good patriots began to rouze 
themſelves, and to exert their virtues. It is true, 
in thoſe days, the fountain-head was tainted, and 
the guardianſhip of liberty was in polluted hands: 
penſions, bribes, offices, hope of getting, and feat 
to offend, had in a manner extinguiſhed that pub- 
lick ſpirit, and thoſe principles of honour, upon 
which our predeceſſors acted : however, in 17 years, 
though they went a great way towards it, they had 
not been able to procure a party, who, by the 
ſtrength of their numbers, could ſubvert this con- 
ſtitution. 

For, at that time there was a ſet of men whom 

rofit could not allure, nor power intimidate: it 
was they whoſe bold ſpeeches and repreſentations 
drew him from his bad meaſures of purſuing the 
war with Holland : it was they who firſt perceived 
his fatal counſels to be equally dangerous to religion 
and our liberties : it was they who beheld with 
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horror Engliſh fleets and Engliſh troops helping a 
Prince who ſo viſibly aſpired to the dominion of all 
Europe: it was they who had the courage to attack 
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n parliament men of great power and figure, whom 
they thought authors of thoſe pernicious advices : 
it was they who endeavoured to break that corre- 
ſpondence our court held then with France, fo dif- 
honourable to the King, and ſo oppoſite to the pub- 
lick good: it was they who enquired into the breach 
of. acdlvantageo: is leagues, and who thought the mi- 
niſters accountable for entering into alliances preju- 
dicial to the realm: it was they who deſired to 
look into private treaties, and ſecret articles, which 
now and then may ſerve a Prince's preſent turn, 
and ſuit with his own perſonal intereſt, though theſe 
cloſe tranſactions have generally tended to enſlave 
the people; of which innumerable inſtances might 
be given. Laſtly, it was they who, by their re- 
peated addreſſes, aſſerted the right of parliaments 
to be conſulted in affairs upon Which depended the 
welfare or ruin of the kingdom: and theſe men 
(ſuch of them I mean as have not fince deſerted 
their old principles) will be reverenced in all future 
ages. 

"On the 10th of March 1676-7, the Commons 
being under apprehenſions at the imnmoderate growth 
and power of France, did think themſelves obliged 
to addreſs to the King, that he would enter into 
ſuch alliances as might be for the ſecurity of Eng- 
land. To which addreſs the Lords concurred, 
And, on the 29th of the ſame month, the Commons 
again addreſſed to him, intimating, that if, in pur- 
ſuance of the former addreſs, the King ſhould find 
himſelf neceſſitated to enter into a war, the Houſe 
would tully aid his Majeſty from time to time, and 
aſſiſt him in that war, 

On the 26th of May 1677, the Commons again 
repeated the fears the nation lay under, by reaſon of 
the French power and greatneſs, and preſſed the 
King to enter into a league offenſive and defenſive 
yith the United Provinces. 

But 
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But the ſecret friends of France apprehending, 
that if England went heartily into the war, it might 
turn the ſcale; to ward the blow, thought it beſt 
to throw a bone of diſcord between the King and 
his parliament, perſuading him, that the Commons 
had invaded his prerogative, by meddling in matters 
of war and peace; inſomuch, that they prevailed 
upon him to ſay, in a ſpeech to both houſes, May 
the 28th, 1677, That in no age, when the ſword 
had not been drawn, the prerogative of making 
war and peace had been ſo dangerouſly invaded; 
and, in a heat, the parliament was achourned. 

When the parliament re- aſſembled, the Commons 
again urged their fears of France, and in a more 
preſſing manner: and, in their addreſs of the 3 iſt 
of January 1677, deſired the King not to admit of 
any treaty of peace, whereby the French King 
ſhould be left in the poſſeſſion of any larger domi. 
nions and territories, or of any greater power than 
what he retained by the Pyrenean treaty ; leſs than 
which, as they conceived, could not ſecure this 
kingdom, and the reſt of Europe, from the growth 
and power of the ſaid King; but that he alone 
might be able to diſturb the peace thereof, whenſo- 
ever he was minded to attempt it. 

But, to evade this addreſs, the prerogative was 
again inſiſted upon, in a meſſage of the 4th of Fe- 
bruary 1677. However, on the 18th of February, 
the Houſe voted the King a million, to enable him 
to enter into an actual war. And, on the 15th of 
March 1677, they addreſſed to kim immediately to 
declare, proclaim, and enter into an actual war 
with France. 

The court had made an alliance with Holland, 
but it was not ſuch a one as the Commons thought 
ſafe and effectual: therefore, on the 4th of May 


1678, they came to a reſolution, that the league 
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offenſive and defenſive with Holland, with the ar- 
ticles thereunto relating, were not purſuant to the 
addreſs of the Houſe, nor conſiſtent with the good 
and ſafety of the kingdom; and agreed upon an 
addreſs, that the King would enter into the alliances 


| and confederations then a- foot between the Empe- 


ror, the King of Spain, and the States General, 
for carrying on a war againſt the French King. 
To this addreſs a rough anſwer was given upon the 
6th of May 1678. But the evaſion then thought 
fit to be made uſe of, was, That both Houſes had 
not concurred in the advice. 

Upon the 1oth of the ſame month, the Com- 
mons agreed upon an addreſs, which preſſed an 
anſwer to their laſt. And, upon another addreſs, 
wherein they deſired his Majeſty to remove thoſe 
counſellors who adviſed the anſwers to their addreſſes 
of the 26th of May, and 31ſt of January, or either 
of them. 

This parliament was prorogued the 15th of July 
1678, afterwards the peace of Nimeguen was con- 
cluded. But from that prorogation, till his preſent 
Majeſty's happy acceſſion to the throne, we can 
hardly ſay England enjoyed one good or quiet mo- 
ment. Popery increaſed, the power of France 
grew yet more formidable, and the court every day 
entered into meaſures more and more deſtructive to 
the kingdom, 

Thus I have briefly ſhown, that from the time 
Henry the 7th attempted to relieve the duke of 
Britanny, which was anno 1488, to the year 1678, 
that is, for 190 years, England has all along en- 
deavoured to hold the balance of Europe; and that 
though ſome of our Princes, during this period of 
time, by the corruption of their courts, have been 
induced to favour the monarchy that ſeemed the 
moſt aſpiring; yet that parliaments have * 
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bent their utmoſt care to provide, that neither 
France nor Spain might gain any ground the one 


upon the other. 


We may go yet farther, and ſay, the late revo- 
lution, and the war that happened upon it, were 
both carried on upon the ſame foot of oppoſing 
the growth of the French monarchy ; for we ſu. 
ſpected a Catholick Prince would favour that 
country by whoſe power only the Catholick religion 
could be introduced. 

When the peace of Ryſwick was concluded, we 
had all the proſpect imaginable of making a greater 
figure in the worid than we had done in many ages: 
all Europe was poſſeſſed with a high opinion of the 
King's valour and conduct. He was acknowledged 
to be head of the proteſtant intereſt, which brought 
many important dependences upon him. He com, 
manded the two greateſt trading nations, which 
gave him a naval ſtrength that no other people were 
able to face: our troops had given ſuch proofs of 
their courage, as did renew our ancient glory and 
renown in foreign parts. And, by maintaining a 
war ſo long, and 1o expenſive, we ſhowed marks 
of an unwearied conſtancy, and that we had a 
ſpring of wealth not eaſily to be exhauſted. 

They who faw us with ſuch appearances of 2 
robuſt and florid health, could not conceive leſs 
hopes of England, than that we ſhould be able for 
a time to hold the balance, and that the French 
would not be eaſily induced to enter upon meaſures 
that would claſh with the intereſts of ſo fierce 2 

ople, and which, in paſt times, had ſhown them- 
ſelves fo active in preſerving the liberties of the reſt 
of human kind, whereupon their own treedom 
depended. 

It was hardly imaginable, when they were ſo ſore 


with the wounds of the late war, and fo exhauſted 
OT 
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of wealth, and ſo diminiſhed in people, that they 
ſhould think of making any ſteps, which, in their 
conſequences, were certain to arm us and other 
nations; and it was little expected, that they ſhould 
think it adviſable or ſafe to ſeize Flanders, or to 
inſult Holland. 

Theſe are bolder counſels than they thought fit 
heretofore to venture upon, when we had an un- 
active Prince upon the throne : what then can have 
puſhed them upon this fort of conduct, when we 
are ruled by a King ſo famous for his military 
yirtues ? 

Muſt they not have ſome reſerves that are not 
vulgarly known? Mult they not believe us involved 
in difficulties through which they think it impoſſible 
to wade ?* And muſt they not conceive our affairs 
to have been ſo perplexed by a long ſeries of miſ- 
management, that they have no reaſon to fear abler 
hands and wiſer heads will run the hazard of com- 
ing into the adminiſtration to diſturb them in their 
progreſs ? 

If they have fathomed one ſet of men, and know 
the weakneſs of their counſels, and folly of their 
conduct: if there are others, of whoſe probity, 
ſkill, and experience, they ſtand more in awe; but 
if they believe the age not capable of ſuch a mi- 
niſtry: if they think the people fo corrupt, that 
they cannot bear it, or the times fo flippery or 
dangerous, that good men will not think it ſafe to 
meddle in our buſineſs : if they are ſenſible of all 
this, as it is to be feared they are but too well in- 
ſtructed in theſe matters, we are not to wonder at 
the late bold attempts they have made, fince it is 
to be preſumed they thought us nat able to give 
them any oppoſition; for they know well enough, 
that neither the valour of a Prince, nor the cou- 
rage, nor wealth of che people, can make a country 
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conſiderable abroad, if it be deſtitute of counſel, 
and if its affairs at home are ill conducted. 

Opinion is the principal ſupport of power, and 
fates are ſeldom any longer ſtrong or wiſe, than 
white they are thought ſo by their neighbours ; for 
ail great things ſubſiſt more by fame than any real 
ſtrength. And, after Charles the 5th, the Spaniards, 

for ſome years, preſerved their empire by nothing 
more than the opinion mankind had conceived of 
the depth and wiſdom of their councils. 

But, when a nation gives any viſible mark of ill 
conduct, ſuch as rings through the whole world, it 
draws ſo many eyes upon it, as quite look into all 
its weaker parts; its protection is no longer relied 
upon, and its alliance is not courted. Other coun- 
tries firſt deſpiſe, and then venture to inſult it: for 
mankind will be always apt to imagine, that where 
there is no counſel, there can be no real ſtrength. 

Such a taſte of ourſelves it is to be feared we 
have given, by entering into the late partition 
treaty: it is to be apprehended, our neighbours can 
have no value for a people who were thus to be 
over-reached. It is true, our arms have been dread- 
ful in the field, and our fleets have been the terror 
of the main. But are they to be feared, who, after 
all their martial toils, could be ſo caſily defeated in 
the cabinet? 

Our profuſion of the publick treaſure, the rapa- 
cious temper of ſome of our men of bulineſs ; our 
diviſions, and the corruption of our manners, have 
indeed all along tended to leſſen us in foreign parts; 
but this fatal alliance gave the laſt ſtroke to it: we 
have thereby loſt the reputation we had of being à 
wiſe and cautious people (and ſo we have always 
approved ourſelves where the body of the peopie 
has had to do, or has been conſulted.) And there 
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we gave of the weakneſs of our councils, has en- 
couraged the French to think us now no dangerous 
enemy, and not in a poſture to oppoſe them in the 


attempts they are making to diſturb the peace of 


Europe. 

To put us in à condition to hold the balance, 
our diſtempers at home muſt be firſt cured: but, 
in order to this, the ſore muſt be lanced, probed, 
ſearched, and laid open; and if I do it with a rough 
hand, let the reader conſider, I have ſtubborn and 
inveterate diſeaſes to deal with, which will baffle all 
gentle remedies, and ſtand in need of the ſtrongeſt 
applications that can be thought on. 

War, among other monſters it engenders in the 
womb of a ſtate, begets and gives riſe to a ſet of 
buſy, undertaking, ambitious, light, and projecting 

rſons, who are then brought upon the ſtage of 
buſineſs. Theſe, whom peace would have left in 
their original obſcurity, in troubleſome times ſhine 
forth; but it is like portentous meteors, threaten- 
ing ruin to the country that is under their malevo- 
lent aſpect: many ſuch, of late years, have crept 
into the adminiſtration of our affairs. It is true, 
the cries of that people they had ſo exhauſted, did 
at laſt make ſome of them retire; but they hope 
the ſame calamities of the kingdom that firſt intro- 
duced them, may render them again neceſſary, not 
doubting but to make the commonwealth yield 
them a ſecond fleece. Theſe I ſhall endeavour to 
deſcribe, with ſome of the many attempts they 
have made upon the publick. I ſhall likewiſe ſet 
torth the circumſtances to which they have reduced 
the nation. 

By the profuſion of ſome of thoſe who were 
lately in the adminiſtration of affairs, by the im- 
poſſibility there was of having any frugal manage- 
ment, when the men of buſineſs gave the bad ex- 

ample 
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ample of diving with their own hands fo frequently 
into their Prince's pocket; by the exorbitant grant 
they procured for themſelves, and obtained fo 
others; by the general waſtes that have been mad: 
in the revenue; by the ignorance of the officer 
concerned in levying and bringing in its moſt con. 
ſiderable branches; by the ſcandalous negligence 
which has been ſhown in inſpecting and ſtating the 
accounts of the fleet and army, in which two ar 
ticles, during the 9 years of the late war, there 
was expended upwards of 39 millions ; 1n ſhort, lat I 
by a complication of all forts of fraud and folly, 1 ** ** 
through the weakneſs of ſome, and craft of others, —_ 
things have been fo ordered, that we are got into i © 
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ſuch an immenſe debt, as we cannot wade through 3 | 
in many years. a on b 


They who have been moſt inſtrumental in our Md 
ruin, the authors of thoſe fatal counſels undet ** 1 by 
which England will labour for many years, if it do =" * 
not quite ſink, the inventors of thoſe perniciou A My 
projects, by which the whole income of England oug 
1s charged with new duties, the hands that have dag | 
diſtribute] thoſe bribes and penſions, by which 6 wh 5 
many have been corrupted; they who have thu, A . 
long robbed the publick; they who have advilcd 1 
the treaties, leagues and alliances, of which we ate 
now going to feel the diſmal effects; they who hate mint. 
their country, becauſe they fear its juſt reſentment wy 
(for men always hate what they fear ;) they whom 
nothing but confuſion and civil war can much 
longer ſave and protect, are grown ſo rich, power- 
ful and great, by having, for 8 years together 
plundered the commonwealth, and engroſſed all tie 
places of profit, that they ſeem now too big fo 
puniſhment. They have fo long exerciſed thei: 
inſolence and tyranny, that many are in truth aw 
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meaſures, and to give ſounder counſels, they fright 
them with their overbearing temper; ſo that good 
men ate ſhy of entering into the liſts with them, as 
being unwilling to ins, B uſe of the ſame foul arts 
by which the others did firſt get, and have ſince 
maintained their power. This pernictous; but indeed 
well-united band, from time to time deceive the 
yulgar with groſs lies, and poiſon not a few even 
of the better ſort, with whiſpers and falſe ſug- 
geſtions, giving wrong characters of thoſe who ſo 
ſtrenuouſly aſſerted the liberties of England in the 
laſt Houſe of Commons, and inſinuating, as if thoſe 
patriots who deſired to diſband a numerous army, 
aimed at weakening the King, whom, on the con- 
trary, they have made ſtronger, by being now 
guarded by the affections of his people. By their 
having ſo long held the purſe, and by their having 
had, for 8 years, the diſpoſal of beneficial offices, 
and by their having engaged ſo many in their pro- 
jects, they have procured a formidable party; and 
though they neither can, nor ever intend to do any 
good, they are able to work much harm, being a 
conſtant let, and an intolerable weight upon any 
who ſhall offer to mend things: but, which is worſe, 
by their new acquired wealth, they have been in a 
condition, as we have lately experienced, to bid 
tarly for a large ſhare of the legiſlative authority, 
thinking it wiſer and ſafer for them to buy boroughs, 
than to purchaſe land. And it is to be apprehended, 
not a few of them have ſucceeded in this enterprize. 
duch among them as think one houſe too hot for 
them; to be ſafe from enquiries, will, without 
doubt, endeavour to ſcreen and ſhelter themſelves 
under the privileges of another place, fo as they 
can be hardly come at. Add to this, that they had 
n a manner beſieged the throne by their creatures 
and dependents ; ſo that the paſſage is almoſt barred 

Vor. III. N | to 
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to thoſe who have courage and ſincerity enough to 
expoſe not only the conſtant weakneſs, but certain 
danger of all their meaſures. Thus they remain 
intrenched in all the ſtrong poſts of power, bidding 
open defiance to the laws, undermining our conſti- 
tution, and ſtrengthening one another againſt the 
publick ; but, 1t 1s to be hoped, they are not yet 
quite grown above the reach of parliaments. 

As to religion: it is notorious, that many of 
thoſe lately in play have uſed their utmoſt endea- 
vours to diſcountenance all revealed religion. They 
were more enraged at the church-party for believing 
in the Apoſtles Creed, than for the Tory principle 
ſome of them had advanced. Nothing but the ſub- 
verſion of all divine worſhip could make way for 
that immorality which they intended to put in prac- 
tice; all forts of divines forbid the arts and ways 
by which they purpoſed to thrive z; they were there- 
fore to unſettle men in their opinions about religi- 
ous matters, by which they hoped to prepare the 
minds, eſpecially of the vulgar, to have different 
thoughts of vice and virtue than what they had 
heretofore entertained ; which, if they could have 
compaſied, they did not doubt to be well eſteemed 
of, as being the reverſe of what honeſt and virtu- 
ous men ought to be, and acting quite oppoſite to 
what all religions have enjoined. They would have 
been ſafe indeed, and it would cover all their 
crimes, if nothing could be thought foul, treache- 
rous or diſhoneſt, by which a man was to reap ad- 
vantage; and, if the people could have been once 
brought to think every thing good which they ſaw 
to proſper. Upon theſe grounds they have done 
their utmoſt to turn all religion to a jeſt. Do not 
we all know, that. in the midit of their prophane 
mirth, a modeſt Chriſtian durſt hardly put in 4 


word in favour of the ſecond perſon of the Trinity, 
6 without 
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without expoſing himſelf to laughter? To hear 
them talk ſometimes, one would imagine they be- 
lieved a true Chriſtian could not be a friend to the 
government. Good God ! what a ſtrange mixture 
of men have we lately ſeen upon the ſtage? Irre- 
ligious fanaticks and arbitrary republicans! Are 
not a great many of us able to point out ſeveral 
perſons, whom nothing has recommended to places 
of the higheſt truſt, and often to rich benefices and 
dignities, but the open enmity which they have 
almoſt from their cradles profeſſed to the divinity 
of Chriſt ? 

All Europe has its eyes upon England, which is 
{o little able to help others, that itſelf is in danger 
of ruin. But ſome perhaps may ſay, What has a 
private man to do with all this? To ſuch may be 
anſwered, That in free countries, particular men 
may be allowed to look into what relates to the 
common ſafety: it is true, the pilots, to whom the 
veſſel is truſted, are not to be diſturbed on every 
light occaſion ; but, if they are apparently running 
it upon a rock, a private paſſenger, who is to fink 
with it, may be permitted to give notice of the 
danger, for it is no more than ſelf-preſervation, 
which 1s one of thoſe natural rights whereof (in the 
original compact for government) we neither did 
nor could diveſt ourſelves. 

Heretofore, indeed, when arbitrary Princes ſate 
upon the throne, they thought themſelves bound, 
though with the hazard of their own ruin, to juſtify 
the miniſters in the worſt of their meaſures. * To 
look into the increaſe of popery, was called a crime; 

and to be afraid of the growth of France, was to 
arraign the government: men were not to ſpeak, 
nay, not to think, but as thoſe above would have 
them: penetration was ſtiled malice; there was no 
honeſty but blind obedience; and, Follow your 

* 2 | « leader,” 
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4% leader,” was every where the word of command. 
But we have ſpent upwards of go millions to little 
purpoſe, if we are to wear theſe badges of ſlavery 
any longer. 

And yet, in thoſe times, things done amiſs * 
not cenfure : a free- born people could not ſee their 
deſtruction coming on without complaining: ſuch 


as loved their country, exerted themſelves both in 


their publick and private capacities: men did ſpeak 
and write, and were not over-awecl either by the 
r or character of thoſe whom they believed to 
miſlead their Prince. When miniſters of ſtate are 
known to govern well in the main, and to intend 
the common welfare, they are beloved and re- 
ſpected; their ſlips and ſlighter errors are forgiven ; 
no body looks into their actions; all paſſes for 
current, and it is vanity at ſuch a time to think of 
growing popular by finding fault. But this reſpect 
which people, by long cuſtom, pay to thoſe in 
power, may be forfeited ; and in practice we have 
heretofore ſeen, that falſe ſtep after falſe ſtep has 
rendered them contemptible ; it being certain, that, 
by a long courſe of mal-adminiſtration, they will 
come to loſe the reverence that is due to them: 
for, were it not for the order of nature in its 
operations, were it not for the benefits Providence 
daily ſhowers upon us; and, were it not for the 
wiſdom it ſhows in our preſervation, mankind 
would leſs revere the Deity - itſelf. Could they 
then, to whom the miniſterial part of government 
was committed, expect to have all their actions and 
counſels held as — 21 and not to be examined, 
when every minute they were bringing inextricable 
confuſion upon us, when they took no care for our 
protection, and when all their meaſures tended. to 
ſubject us to a foreign yoke ? 
What is good and right in itſelf, will endure any 


fort of ſcrutiny : bad times and weak governments 
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only cannot bear inquiry. When a counſel is 
ſound, and for the publick good, bring it to the 
teſt, it receives a general approbation, and they 
who find fault only expoſe themſelves : but, if it 
viſibly thwarts the national intereſt ; if it looks fo 
partial, as that nothing could produce it but cor- 
ruption in the miniſters; and, it it carries with it 
apparent dangers, it is fit it ſhould be laid open: 
private perſons ſhould expoſe it with what talents 
they have; they ſhould do their beſt to inform and 
awaken the people, whoſe cries are certain at laſt to ' 
reach the Prince's ear. 

If a private perſon ſees the men of buſineſs have 
entered into meaſures deſtructive to the Proteſtant 
integeſt throughout all Europe; if he perceives, 
that a deſperate faction of baffled and branded 
ſtareſmen (in order, perhaps, to preſerve their own 
power by the countenance of a foreign court) have 
formed lcagues which, in their conſequences, may 
probably reduce the whole world under the domi- 
nion of one kingdom : It a private perion ſhould 
be ſenſible of all this, do not his honour, the love 
to his country, and duty to his Prince, call upon 
him to act, ſpeak or write, what he thinks may be 
for the publick ſervice ? And, if he has any courage, 
free ſpirit or underſtanding, will he not, upon ſuch 
occaſions, find within himſelf impulſes that are not 
to be reſiſted ? 

The writer of theſe papers deſigns being of no 
party whom he ſhall not ſee apparently to eſpouſe 
the true intereſt of England ; to promote which, 
all his care and ſtudy ſhall be bent; nor does any 
motive lead him to ofter his thoughts to the publick 
concerning our preſent affairs, but the apparent 
dangers with which he thinks the kingdom threatened 
in this es conjuncture. 

Storms look black upon us from abroad, bad 
men at home have endeavoured to undermine our 

33 conſtitution, 
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conſtitution, and, it is to be feared, that there are 
but too many in this nation, who, to have power, 
would give up liberty; againſt fuch theſe papers 
are directed, under what banner ſoever they may 
pretend to be liſted : and, as far forth as his reading 
and knowledge reach his purpoſe, ſhall ever be ta 
ſet the old conſtitution of this realm in its true 
light. It is true, he foreſees plainly enough he 
ſhall draw upon himſelf anger from the ſervile and 
aſſenting crew, by handling his ſubject with the 
honeſt freedom that becomes an Engliſhman ; but, 
as his good intentions, innocence and integrity, 
have hitherto borne him out, ſo he hopes they will 
continue to protect him. | | 


To begin with what comes moſt in our preſent , 


view : the very foundations of our liberties have 
been ſtruck at, by the audacious attempts that ſome 
perſons have lately made to bribe and corrupt the 
'boroughs, in their election of members for this 
parliament. 

It is ſaid, ſeveral perſons, utter ſtrangers in the 
countries to which they went, have made a progreſs 
throughout England, endeavouring, by very large 
ſums of money, to get themſelves elected in this 

ent parliament. 
It is faid, there are known brokers who have 
tried to ſtock-job elections upon the Exchange; 
and that for many boroughs there was a ſtated 
rice. 

"Me is ſaid, ſome have travelled, as the Tartars do, 
in hordes, with their whole family, their ſons, 
packers, brokers, book-keepers, and other officers 
that make up the equipage of a wealthy merchant; 
all in hopes to be elected through the powerful re- 
commendation of ready money. 

For many years, attempts have been made to 
corrupt here and there a borough, but the cry was 
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never ſo univerſal as at this time; it comes now 
from the eaſt, weſt, north, and ſouth. 

Some perſons having conſiderable ſtocks in the 
bank of England, and in the New Eaſt-India Com- 
pany, are more particularly charged with theſe 
facts. It is to be hoped, neither of theſe ſocieties, 
as they are a body, have promoted or countenanced 
theſe proceedings; for if this ſhould appear, they 
have drawn upon themſelves the kingdom's utmoit 
indignation. | 

Let all theſe ſort of focieties whatſoever beware 
of intermeddling, or pretending to influence in 
elections: let the Bank and New Company at no 
time give viſible proofs that they unite their intereſt 
and ſtrength againft the conſtitution and liberties of 
England. Let them take eſpecial care, that what 
Jacob pronounced concerning two of his ſons, be 
not ſaid of them. © Simeon and Lev! are brethren: 
« inſtruments of cruelty are in their habitations. 
O my ſoul, come not thou into their ſecret; unto 
« their aſſembly, mine honour, be not thou united : 
e for in their anger they ſlew a man, and in their 
4 ſelf-will they digged down a wall. Curſed be 
their anger, for it was fierce ; and their wrath, 
« for it was cruel. I will divide them in Jacob, 
« and ſcatter them in Iſrael.” 

It is to be hoped, the heavy diſpleaſure theſe two 
bodies of men may have conceived, to ſee ſome of 
their friends and patrons not in the fame poſt of 
power to help and favour them as heretotore, will 
never create in them ſuch angry thoughts as may 
puſh them upon meaſures ſo deſtructive to their 
native country; for they will ſoon be divided in 
E and ſcattered in Iſrael: that is, they will 

pulled to pieces in parliament, if they ſhould at 
any time grow ſo angry as to think of digging down 
the wall of our conſtitution. 

4 It 
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If any of the things which are now ſo loudly 
talked of, be made appear, it is to be hoped the 
legiſlative authority will take care that the formi- 
dable ſtrength of above 4 millions may not hurt 
England; and that perſons united in intereſt and 
counſels, may not have it in their power to ſupplant 
the landed men in their own boroughs ; for if ſo, 
our conſtitution will be quite altered, and we ſhall 
no longer be truly repreſented ; for the right 
_ of this kingdom depends upon the land, 
which 1s infinitely ſuperior, and ought much more 
to be regarded than our concerns 1n trade, or the 
new wealth which we think we have acquired in 
ſtocks and tallies. | 

But it is to be feared, that they who never had 
any other thoughts than to grow great and rich at 
our expence, (I mean the inventors and promoters 
of theſe projects) did with deſign form theſe new 
ſtrengths, to fortify themſelves againſt the landed 
intereſt, which they knew they had ſo juſtly pro- 
voked by the heavy taxes they had raiſed, and con- 
ſumed to fo little advantage to the publick ; hav- 
ing, with above 40 millions levied upon the people 
during their adminiſtration, done no more than 

rocure a peace, which already ſeems in danger to 
6 invaded. 

Which way ſoever we look, we can ſee nothing 
but calamities and ruin, and all occaſtoned by the 
pernicious counſels and weak management of thoſe, 
who, of late years, have obtruded their unſkiltul 
heads into the adminiſtration of our buſineſs. 

What good have they ever done, but for them- 
ſelves and one another? At a time when a good 
union would be of ſuch high importance, in order 
to oppoſe foreign deſigns, are we not all run into 
heats by their projects? Has not their erecting a 
new Eaſt-India Company introduced freſh LIE 
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y and formed parties, hardly to be reconciled, whoſe 
fo mutual ſtrivings are come to a pitch, that may at 
i- laſt diſturb the quiet of the ſtate? For, from much 
leſs beginnings, fatal quarrels have aroſe in other 
countries. 

The only matter that, with any ſhew of reaſon, 
they can value themſelves upon, 1s * <a alteration of 
the coin, which at beſt was but a fortunate teme- 
rity. It had been much ſafer to have done it when 
the war was concluded. Thoſe counſels can never 
be rightly applauded, which nothing but ſucceſs 
can juſtify. It was a deſperate ſtep, from which 
there was no retreating, if any diſaſter had hap- 

ned, or if France had not, for certain reaſons, 
(which they who changed the coin will not dare to 
own they knew) been jo deſirous of a peace. 

The paper-credit, which, with ſuch encomiums 
to themſelves, they boaſt to have ſet up, what 
effects has it produced, but only to lull the nation 
aſleep, while the ready money that ſhould even 
carry on our common buſineſs, has been a ago ? 
It is an opiate that quiets the patient for a tim 
but is no cure for the diſeaſe their ill conduct oy 
brought upon us. Can this imaginary wealth ſtand 
the ſhock of any ſudden calamity ? Is it not by ex- 
perience found a rotten building, which the leaſt 
ins WW ſtorm from abroad is ready to throw down? And 
the phat has it all along done, but miniſter opportuni- 
oſe, tes, by diſcounts and other WAyS, tor the rich to 
ful WW oppreſs the poor? If it did any good in time of 
=, which 1s hard to prove, it is more than over- 

alanced by the confuſion it introduces when there 
ood Iss any 3 5 of trouble; but if, as was once 
der ¶ ſolemnly propoſed, 1, 700, Oo0l. of this chimerical 
into treaſure had been ſtamped, beſides 1, 300,000 1. that 
ga vas then in being, what had our condition been 
ons, ¶ vich ſuch a debt upon us, all due and payable at 
and an 
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an inſtant? If the King of Spain's death, the ſciz. Mijrade ? 
ing of the towns in Flanders, beſides what elſe we Mook i; 
are to expect, had overtaken us with ſuch a load by this 
upon our backs, what would have become of pub- people, 
lick credit? Would not ſo great a ſum, truſted Wave o 
upon ſlender ſecurity, have occaſioned a ſudden call victory, 
all at once for money ? The circulators (of which, But 
by the way, ſome would not have proved over fol- Meal tem 
vent) could have afforded their friend and patron Mzoainſt 
but little ſupport at ſuch a pinch; ſums would he conc 
have been aſked for, which no ſociety of men had Wiiſelf (af 
been able to pay, and the ſtate muſt have been Mheoan 1 
compelled to declare itſelf a bankrupt. for thei1 


It is true, theſe authors of our misfortunes, ſome Of al 
of them at leaſt, did at length think it decent to NWe ma 
retreat; but, let us ſee in what poſture they left arguing 
affairs, when they pretended to quit the ſtage of Mlague v 
buſineſs. found t! 

When they retired, loaden with the ſpoils they nent to 
had made upon the publick, they left us divided Hfgure, 
among one another, chiefly through their arts, ex- Noch a n 
hauſted of our treaſure, and overwhelmed with Wein it. 
debts. there are 

But, before they went, they engaged us in 2 Wnake no 
league with France and Holland, which they knew Wr is kno 
well enough muſt bring difficulties almoſt inſupe- Wy what 
rable upon any future miniſtry. maſter it 

They could not but foreſee, that the prodigious ever, the 
increaſe of power and ſtrength which the partition Wo take ir 
treaty, had it taken effect, gave to the French, pon the 
would, to the laſt degree, have alarmed all the Wrefſumed 
thinking men of England, But a 

Did not Naples, and the influence they would eaſed, 0 
have had upon Milan, entirely ſubject Italy to theit gain fo ] 
dominion ? It, with the ports they have already on Wtion, t 


the ſouthern coaſt of France, they had likewiſe had Non as th 
Sicily, had they not been maſters of che Levant Þ amon, 
| trade: 
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z- rade? And was not the province of Guipuſcoa a 
ve book in the very throat of Spain? Had they not, 
xd by this triple league, in one inſtant, more cities, 
b- people, and kingdoms, than probably they could 
ed Whave obtained by the ſword, attended ſtill with 
all MWyiftory, in the courſe of a hundred years? 
h, But the emperor did not acquieſce in it ; Portu- 
ol- Meal temporized, but would pofſibly have declared 
on Mzoainſt it, if any ſtrong alliance had been formed: 
11d Mhhe conclave began to tremble ; Venice did not think 
ad elf fafe; and all the Princes and ſtates of Italy 
en began to find it high time to enter into alliances 
for their common preſervation. 
me Of all this, war muſt have been the conſequence. 
t to We may therefore imagine ſome certain perſons 
left Narguing thus among one another, while this ſecret 
e of {league was in embrio. No new ſet of men can be 
jound that will venture to aſk money of a parlia- 
hey nent to ſupport it. Who of fortune, parts, or 
ed figure, will come in upon the terms of juſtifying 
ex- Wuch a meaſure? But we who adviſe it, will main- 
with tain it. And we have given 8 years proof, that 
there are no lengths we are not willing to go; we 
nake no difference between land armies and fleets ; 
tis known, we care not what taxes are raifed, nor 


upe- Wy what ways and means; if we can involve our 

maſter in this difficulty, we ſecure ourſelves for 
nous ever, the field is our own, and no others will dare 
ition No take in hand the adminiſtration of affairs. And, 
nch, MWpon theſe, or the like conſiderations, it is to be 
| the reſumed, they adviſed the partition treaty. 


But a ſtorin, which they had twice before ap- 
eaſed, did, at the latter end of a ſeſſions, blow 
gain ſo hard, that it threw down all this fine pro- 
dy on ection, they were forced to quit. However, as 
ſe had Non as their treaty was made publick, they cried it 
van p among that obſequious herd, whom they had 


mY 
rade long 
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long accuſtomed to applaud whatever came fron 
them ; theſe they perſuaded to approve of a coun. 
ſe] that did ſo plainly put an aſpiring monarchy 
into a better poſture, both at ſea and land, to en. 
flave Europe, than it was before the war. They 
themſelves immediately became of a foreign faction 
which they had ſo much before exploded. They, 
whole principle it had heretofore been, that parlia 
ments had a right to enquire into leagues and alli 
ances, and to be conſulted in matters which had 
relation to war and peace, came preſently to give 
up that eſſential point, and to have nothing in their 
mouths but the prerogative. They who had ever 
valued themſelves upon being the beſt patriots, 
and who had ſo eagerly promoted the giving up- 
wards of 50 millions, were no longer ſollicitous to 
behold ſome fruit from the expence of ſuch a tre. 
ſure ; though jt was apparent all was thrown away, 
and that what remained to us of wealth or trade, 
would be but in a precarious condition, if France 
was to have ſo conſiderable an acceſſion to its domi- 
nions 1n virtue of this treaty. The old enemies 
of that kingdom became of a ſudden its warmeſt 
friends. They grew more familiar with that power 
which was once ſo dreadful to them, and the fide 
heretofore ſuſpected took up that publick zeal 
which the others had let drop as an unneceſſary 
weight upon thoſe who would make a high and 
quick flight to honours and preferments, They 
who had been ſaid to favour France, only becauſe 
they did not like the deſtructive manner of carrying 
on the war by a great land army, and a ſmall fleet, 
ſhowed moſt concern to ſee that kingdom rendered 
greater by a treaty, than the ſword perhaps could 
have made it in ſome ages; while they wha for- 
merly could not ſleep for dread of its power, were 
ready with palliating excuſes to quiet the apprehen- 
ſions of other men, | | 
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This was the poſture of affairs, when news came 
that the French King had accepted of the King of 
Spain's laſt will, which ſettled the ſucceſſion upon 
the duke of Anjou. But then in a moment the 
ons I have been ſpeaking of, gave their diſ- 
ourſes quite another turn: France was again for- 
midable, that court was without faith or honour, 


i and the moſt bitter and indecent expreſſions were 
f 1 made uſe of; but our late men of buſineſs were 


not in this much to be blamed, for they had reaſon 


had o be exceeding angry with thoſe by whom they 
No had been ſo plainly over-reached. 


But, according to their wonted cuſtom of blam- 
mg the throne for what fell out amiſs, and of 
zrogating to themſelves the praiſe of any ſucceſsful 
ounſel, peradventure they will ſay, they did not 
adviſe the partition treaty. 

But, when ill meaſures are taken, who have Eng- 
Iſhmen to accuſe, but thoſe who were in the admi- 
tration of affairs? Does our conſtitution allow 


ance rk 
mi. e look any further than upon the miniſterial 
mies rt of government, who only can be accountable 
melt r. what is done amiſs? By our laws, the crown 


lefends none but the ſacred heads that wear it. No 
an in this country can plead ſuperior command, 
bedience to the Prince, directions or orders in any 
unchon of his office, by which the {tate is preju- 


= liced. 
by We can look upon none but thoſe who ſat in 
& 7 duncil, and were in the cabinet while theſe matters 


ere tranſacted, It is they ſhould ſatisfy for the 
dutation we have loſt, by having been ſo ſhame- 
Wy made the tools by which the French miniſters 
ave wrought their ends. 

If any miſchief happens to Europe, it is they 
uſt anſwer for it, who were the authors of this 
unſel, But (till they will urge, We knew nothing 
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of it; it was agitated without our participation 
But, thus to juſtify themſelves, is worſe than if 
they acknowledged their miſdemeanor. Would 
they be in the principal offices of the ſtate, an 
ſuffer things of the higheſt nature, and greateſ 
conſequence, to be tranſacted without their privity? 


Let them give an inſtance of any whole ſet ff he h 
miniſters that ever ſubmitted to ſuch uſage. V their 
examples of it can be given in the hiſtory of at ho 
nation. What, participate in the danger, and hy here 
the laws to be accountable, and yet not to be mac} concl 
acquainted with what was doing? It is abſurd u that t 
imagine, that men could ſerve upon ſuch term: what, 
no, we ought rather to believe they were the fi could 
deviſers and prompters of this fatal counſel ; ſug cerity 
veſting, that the people would approve of it, and his he 
that they could procure a majority to give into t ford r 


For who can more reaſonably be thought the authonW firabi 
of an advice, than they to whom the advantage al with « 
it is to redound ? Did not this treaty make Ex- he co 
land a ſtrict ally with France, which is the bei own f 
crop, and moſt profitable game that corrupt ſtate 
men could poſſibly with for. Beſides, it made an 


unjuſtifiable war neceſſary, which made way i But 
freſh taxes, of which they hoped to have again ql treaty 
handling, and gave room for new projects, wif here e: 
were their province. Such a war made men vic lingle 


that were ready to do any thing, and to embra ſuſpect 
any deſperate meaſures, and brought them agu partak 
into play. In ſhort, it introduced that confuſoſ Engliſ 
by which they were wont to thrive and proſper. W-to add 

There is not the leaſt ground to imagine ti 


matter could have any ſpring but in themſelves The 
let them not therefore (as they have tried in othe that di 
inſtances) endeayour to throw the blame upon the extrem 
maſter, whoſe wiſdom and deep reach is ſufficeſ diſmen 
to fathom all things but the depth of cheir malq would 
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and corruption : noble natures are moſt hable to be 
injured, becauſe they are not apt to entertain ſuſpi- 
cion, eſpecially of thoſe whom they have loaded 
with their favours; nor can a good man readily 
| conceive there is ſuch a ſpecies in the world as a 
treacherous or an ungrateful perſon. We all know 
he had no part in this treaty, but as he truſted in 
their falſe repreſentations of affairs both abroad and 
at home. They told him, no doubt, that the people 
here would incline to it; that the emperor, in the 
concluſion, would not much diſlike his ſhare; and 
that the Spaniards mult at laſt acquieſce in it. But 
what, as we may gueſs, prevailed moſt, was, he 
could not ſuſpect in any other Prince that inſin- 
cerity and evil faith which could never enter into 
his heroick heart. Though a war was ſure to af- 
ford matter for his glory, he thought it not ſo de- 
ſirable at a time when the publick was ſo oppreſſed 
with debts; and, as good Princes have ever done, 
he conſulted his people's weltare even before his 
own fame, hoping by this league to have ſettled 
that peace which his valour had procured for 
Europe. 

But, fo falſe were their repreſentations, that the 
treaty was no ſooner divulged, but all mankind 
here expreſſed their averſion to it. It had not a 
ſingle advocate in England, except thoſe who were 
ſuſpected to be its contrivers, and a few of their 
partakers. It ſtruck men with horror to think of 
Engliſh fleets, and Engliſh armies, to be employed 
to add provinces and kingdoms to the crown of 
France, 

There was not a man fo little verſed in affairs, 
that did not plainly foreſee Spain would ſuffer any 
extremity rather than permit their monarchy to be 
diſmembered. Every one foreſaw the grandees 
would never forego ſo many rich and noble govern- 

ments, 
I 
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ments, of which they were to loſe the hopes, if 
the treaty took effect. Thoſe of Naples, Milan, 
and Sicily, were to be loſt forthwith: and their 
crown, robbed of ſuch jewels, could not have long 
preſerved the governments of Flanders, Peru, and 
Mexico. Could: any reaſonable man believe, that 
an ambitious, expenſive, and indebted nobility, 
would conſent to be diveſted of poſts that yield 
ſuch immenſe revenues ? The contrary was viſible 
to all the world; and it was plain they would pur. 
ſue the meaſures which afterwards they took. 

But nothing ſurprized thinking men more, than 
to find our ſtateſmen had inſerted no article to ex. 
plain what the King of France ſhould do, in caſe 
the crown of Spain were bequeathed to any of his 
grandſons. 

It was notorious to all Europe, that Monſteur dt 
Harcourt had negotiated this affair at Madrid for 
above 2 years; inliſting, by very ſtrong and urgent 
memorials, that one of the Dauphin's children 
ſhould be declared ſucceſſor in ſome Chen manner: 
and they who are ever ſo little converſant in the 
hiſtories of Spain, know, that the Kings of that 
realm have, for ſome ages, pretended a right to dil 
poſe of that crown by their laſt will and reſtament, 
How well grounded their claim may be to thi 

wer, I ſhall not argue here, but of what I have 

aid down, many inſtances may be produced : others 
there are, but at preſent they occur not to my 
memory. D Pelaio, their firſt King, after their 
invaſion by the Moors, bequeathed the crown 0! 


Oviedo to his daughter Ormiſinda, and her huſband 
D Alphonſo, in caſe his ſon Favela died without 
iſſue, which happened, and the will took place. 
This was about the year 737. About the year 813, 
D Alphonſo II. would have bequeathed the realm 


of Oviedo to Charlemagn; but his earls and great 
. men 
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men oppoſed the ſucceſſion of a ſtranger. About 
the year 1152, Alphonſo, ſtiled the Emperor, di- 
vided his dominions, by his laſt teſtament, between 

his two ſons, Sancho and Ferdinand. In the year 


1283, D Alphonſo XI. in hatred to his rebellious 


ſon, D Sancho, bequeathed his crown to his grand- 
children of the houſe of Dela Cerda, the true heirs ; 
and, in default of their iſſue, to Philip of France, 
and his deſcendants; but this will did not take 
effect. About the year 1405, D Henry the Baſtard, 
who had uſurped from D Pedro the Cruel, diſpoſed 
of the crown to his ſon D John; and afterwards, in 
default of this iſſue, to his daughter Catherine, 
This has been done likewiſe in Arragon; for, in 
the year 1416, King Ferdinand, by his laſt teſta- 
ment, bequeathed the kingdom firſt to his ſon 
D Alphonlo, and his iſſue; for want of which, to 
the brothers of Alphonſo; and if theſe failed, he 
ſubſtituted the children of his daughters, but ex- 
cluded the mothers. About the year 1479, King 
John of Arragan, by his wil', left the crown of 
Arragon to his fon D Ferdinand, and the crown of 
Navarre to his daughter Leonora, widow to the 
ear] of Foix. The Kings of Spain have alſo pre- 
tended to a power to direct, by their laſt will, how, 
and by whom their kingdoms ſhould be governed 
after their deceaſe. Thus, about the year 1516, 
King Ferdinand bequeathed the government of 
Arragon and Sicily to Alphonſo, his baſtard-ſon, 
archbiſhop of Sarragoſſa, and to cardinal Ximenes 
the adminiſtration of Caſtile. And, in our days, 
Philip IV. by his laſt teſtament, entailed the crown 
upon his own iſſue-male; and, in caſe they failed, 
he bequeathed it to the Infanta Margarita, his 
daughter, and her iſſue ; if ſhe had none, it was to 
go to the children of Donna Maria, the empreſs, 
his ſiſter, at that time deceaſed. To theſe, in caſe 

Vol. III. 2 they 
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they had no iſſue, he ſubſtituted Donna Catherina, 
his aunt, dutcheſs of Savoy, and the children de. 
ſcending from her, excluding for ever his daughter 
Thereſa, the late Queen of France, and the iſſue 
the ſhould have by that King, from the ſucceſſion, 
And, in one article of this will, he mentions that 
of Philip III. his father, by which the Queen of 
France was likewiſe excluded; ſaying, it ſtood 
always as a law eſtabliſhed between both crowns, 
And, in a clauſe of his own teſtament, he ſays, It 
ſhall be obſerved as a law eſtabliſhed, and as if it 
had been approved and ratified by the Cortes or 
States-general of the kingdom. 

It is true, this doctrine, that Kings ſhould have 
ſuch a power to diſpoſe of their realms, may ſound 
ſtrangely in other countries; nor has it always 
paſſed in Spain for law; but the inſtances I have 
noted were ſufficient to juſtify cardinal Portocarero, 
and thoſe of his faction, in what they did. And, 
when they ſaw themſelves threatened with a league 
powerful enough to force any conditions upon them, 
when they contemplated the fears that had ſeized 
all the Princes and ſtates of Italy, who they were 
fure would join with them to embrace any meaſures, 
rather than ſee Naples and Sicily annexed to, and 
Milan under the influence of France ; when they 
conſidered how poor a figure they ſhould make in 
the world thus diſmantled and diſmembered, could 
leſs be expected from them, than that they ſhould 
have recourſe to what had been their former 
practice? 

But, to come more cloſely to the point; 1s it not 
apparent, that, while this matter was in agitation, 
nothing was more diſcourſed of, both here and in 
all foreign courts, than that the King of Spain 
would bequeath his realms either to the archduke 


of Auſtria, or to one of the Dauphin's 3 
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And, if they who adviſed this treaty thought it 
would beſt maintain the peace of Europe, and 
moſt conduce to preſerve the balance of power; 
why did they not, by ſome expreſs article, ſtipulate; 
that the King of France ſhould ſtick to the alli- 
ance, and renounce all pretenſions he or his family 
had, or might have, even though the crown of 
Spain ſhould be left to one of his grand-children 
by that infirm Prince, who was known to be in 
hands that could turn and wind him as they pleaſed ? 
Had not this been a neceſſary caution ? Would it 
not. have given ſome better conſiſtency to the league ? 
Would it not have left the French leſs excuſable, 
in caſe they broke it? But, as the treaty is couched 
and worded, the King of France is plainly left to 
his alternative, and to the choice of what he ſhould 
like beſt, either to annex new provinces and king- 
doms to his own crown, or to fix the ſceptre of 
Spain in the houſe of Bourbon. 

And, ſince we can hardly think him ſo weak as 
to be ſwayed by any paternal fondneſs, but rather, 
in all his actions, to conſult his greatneſs, we may 
conclude he believed, that to accept of the will, 
would moſt tend to increaſe the ſtrength and power 
of France : and though one of the heroes of anti- 
quity would hardly have reſorted to ſuch a ſubter- 
tuge or excuſe for breaking a league ſo ſolemnly 
made; yet, by the negligence or ignorance of thoſe 
who managed this Aar, there is ſome colour for 
him to alledge, that this will had altered the caſe, 
and introduced new matters that were not compre- 
hended within the conditions of the treaty: there- 
fore, our men of buſineſs ſhould have provided 
againſt all poſſible cavils, this chiefly which was ſo 
obvious ; What will you agree to, in caſe the King 
of Spain's laſt teſtament be in your favour ? Shall 
the league, nevertheleſs, remain in force? Without 
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doubt, our ſtateſmen ſhould have inſerted all the 
binding clauſes that could have been deviſed, con- 
ſidering that in every French miniſter they had a 
Proteus to deal with. 

But, which way ſoever we contemplate our af- 
fairs, how they would have ſtood in caſe the league 
had taken effect, or what is like to happen now 
there is this cloſe conjunction between the powers of 
France and Spain, which, by ſeveral treaties be- 
tween theſe two kingdoms, and in the laſt teſtament 
of Philip III. and Philip IV. in expreſs words, is 
declared ſo dangerous to all Europe; the treaty 
gave the F rench too much, and the will may in 
time enable them to ſeize the whole. Let us take 
our view either way, it affords ſuch a proſpect, as 
ought to raiſe the utmoſt conſternation in every 
Engliſh heart. 

But they who had the adminiſtration of our 
buſineſs, will perhaps ſay, How was all this to be 
avoided ? Thele were foreign tranſactions which lay 
not in us to hinder. As to the treaty, we ſaw the 
whole was in danger, and were deſirous to preſerve 
a part. If, as we intended, Spain, the Netherlands, 
and the Indies, had been left to a branch of the 
houſe of Auſtria, it had been a foundation of 
ſtrength for ſuch Princes and ſtates to join with, as 
were willing and able to hold the balance; but, can 
we help it, if nations will not maintain e faith of 
publick treaties ? And as to the will, was it in our 
power to keep the court of Spain from entering 
upon a council, dangerous indecd in its coniequen- 
ces to the trade and ſafety of this kingdom? 

To which may be very well anſwered, That all 
this had been avoided by conſulting with a parlia- 
ment, which, in all likelihood, could have given a 
turn to theſe foreign tranſactions more tending to 
the general good of Europe. 
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A treaty thus privately carried on, was never 
like to take effect; for the people of England 
have never ſhown themſelves willing to engage in a 
war, concerning which they have not been previ- 


| ouſly conſulted ; it was therefore reaſonable to ad- 


viſe with thoſe at whoſe expence it was to be car- 
ried on. However, if they have done ſo, and if 
what they had offered had been cloſed with, they 


ſtood juſtified, whatever the event had proved. 


But, if this overture from France (for from. 


thence I hope it came) had been laid before a par- 
lament ; 1 it had been opened that France ſtood 
upon theſe terms, expected more, and would not 
be content with leſs, we had at leaſt been acquainted 
with our danger, which was one ſtep towards being 
in a condition to prevent it. 

But, in all probability, a parliament, ever jealous 
of any acceſſion to the French power, would have 
rejected the propoſal of ſuch a league; from whence 
naturally would have followed addreſſes for ſtricter 
alliances with the houſe of Auſtria, votes to ſup- 
port its intereſts, preparations to oppoſe any 
attempts of France upon Spain, embaſſics to Ma- 
drid, whereby our friends would have been kept in 
heart, and the oppoſite deſigns might have been 
a little more diſcovered. 

All this would have cheared the Princes and 
ſtates of Italy ; it would have revived the Germans, 
and might peradventure have ſo diſcouraged the 
French faction in the court of Spain, and fo 
heartened ſuch Spaniards as continued good patriots, 
that this will had not been obtruded upon them, 
which very probably may end in ſubjecting their 
kingdom to a foreign yoke. 

Thus our late men of buſineſs might have hin- 
dered theſe foreign tranſactions, or at leaſt they 
might have rendered them of leſs dangerous con- 
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ſequence to England, if they had thought fit to 
conſult the parhament, then actually fitting, in 3 
matter of that importance, as was this treaty with 
France and Holland to divide the Spaniſh mo. 
narchy. 

But, to ſum up their ill conduct: their corrup. 
tions make them love dark and ſecret counſels: 
this put them upon entering into ſuch a treaty, 
without advice of parliament: the treaty, beyond 
diſpute, occaſioned the will, and we have reaſon to 
fear the will may produce cheſe ſad effects; that is 
to ſay, it has ſet up ſuch a formidable power, as 
may, in no long tract of time, bring this fide of 
the world under one ſuperſtition, and ſubject the 
beſt part of mankind to the tyranny of one ſing]: 

rſon. 

After the peace of Ryſwick, and after the death 
of the young electoral Prince of Bavaria; if, in- 
ſtead of forming this league, vigorous applications 
had been made to the court of Spain from Eng- 
land; the inbred averſion which the Spaniards have 
always expreſſed againſt France, would, in all like- 
lihood, have produced a declaration in favour of 
the archduke of Auſtria, which was the only true 
expedient to keep the two great monarchies from 
being united, and to ſecure the peace of Europe. 

But our late unfortunate ſtateſmen, by the weak- 
neſs (to ſay no worſe) of their counſels, have fa 
ordered matters, that thoſe dangers are not now 
remote, at which England was alarmed, even in 
the reign of Henry the 7th, which his ſon, Henry 
the 8th, endeavoured, at a great expence of treaſure, 
to prevent ; which — Elizabeth, by her wiſdom, 
actually kept at a diſtance; which, in the reign of 
King James I. fo awakened the parliament ; which 
made us ſo uneaſy in the reign of King Charles II. 
and which to keep off, we have, ſince the Revo- 
lution, expended ſo many millions, 
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All good Engliſhmen ought ſeriouſly to conſider 
this reflection which Machiavel makes, „That 
« when a Prince or commonwealth arrives at that 
« height of reputation, that no neighbour, Prince 


or people, dares venture to invade him, (unleſs 


« compelled by indiſpenſable neceſſity) he may do 
« what he pleaſes: it is in his election with whom 
« he will make war, and with whom he will be at 
4 peace; for his neighbours being afraid of his 
« power, are all glad to be his friends; and thoſe 
« potentates who are fartheſt off, and have no com- 
« merce with him, look on as unconcerned as if 
« the conſequence could have no relation to them; 
« and 1n this error they many times continue till 
« the calamities are brought home to their own 
« doors; and then it is too late, for they have 
« nothing but their own private force to oppoſe, 
« which is too weak when the enemy is grown ſo 
« ſtrong,” 

In all probability, the French are now arrived to 
this formidable pitch of greatneſs, unleſs the Spa- 
niards ſhow more courage and conduct than has 
appeared in any meaſures they have taken for theſe 
laſt hundred years. It is true, if they can ſo prevail, 
as to make their young Prince become a good 
Spaniard; if they can divide him from French 
counſels; if they can once bring him but to think, 
that he is King of Spain, and no longer a cadet of 
the houſe of Bourbon; if he can be induced to 
eſpouſe the true intereſt of thoſe who are now 
become his people; if the quiet reception he is 
like to find, make French counſels and French ſup- 
ports no longer neceſſary to him; if he can be 
brought to perform the duty of his high office in 
all its parts; thoſe fears will be ſomewhat allayed 
which we now labour under. We may yet go 
further, and ſay, that he gives promiſing hopes of 
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his perſon; and that a martial young Prince, if he 
be endowed with any ſhare of his grandfather's 
conduct and wiſdom, may reſtore the affairs of that 
declining kingdoin, and put Spain in a better con- 
dition than it has lately been, to oppoſe France in 
any attempts it may hereafter make upon the 
 Hberties of Europe. 

But the contrary of all this is rather to be appre- 
hended: it is to be feared Spain itſelf is utterly 
corrupted ; that the great men among them will be 
tempted by honours, preferments, and penſions, to 
give up the intereſts of their native country : that 
the grandees will find their account better in pre- 
ſerving a ſtrict correſpondence betwixt the two 
crowns, than in keeping them at that diſtance, 
which would be ſafe for the reſt of Chriſtendom); 
for the creatures of a court always get more when 
bad things are in tranſaction, than when good and 
honeſt counſels are purſued. It is likewiſe to be 
feared, that the emperor will fo far aſſert his pre- 
tenſions, at leaſt in Italy, that Spain, for a time, 
will ſtand in need of aids from France, which will 
make that union between the two kingdoms, ſo 
frightful to us, for ſome time, in a manner un- 
avoidable. 

It is true, this may be interrupted by future 
accidents, and time produces remedies which pre- 
ſent wiſdom cannot think of; but that which moſt 
alarms thoſe who have any care for the publick, 1s, 
that this entail. of the crown of Spain upon the 
houſe of Bourbon, may actually bring both ſceptres 
into one hand ; for if the duke of Burgundy ſhould 
die childleſs, is any man ſo weak as to believe, the 
young King of Spain will quit his pretenſions to 
that crown to his brother, the duke of Berry? No; 
whoever ſeriouſly reflects upon it, cannot imagine 
the French counſels did forego the advantages ne 
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might have reaped from the treaty of partition, 


upon any other terms than the proſpect which lay 
ſo fairly before them, that the death of any of 
theſe young Princes, without iſſue, would annex 


Spain to the crown of France, and fo form that 


great, and, perhaps, univerſal empire, to which 
they have ſo long aſpired. 


This fear may indeed be removed, if the duke 


of Burgundy ſhould have iſſue- male. But the 
dangers with which we are threatened, are certainly 
ſuch as ought to put a prudent ſtate upon its guard: 
the young King of Spain may take meaſures for 
the good of Europe ; the duke of Burgundy, by 
a numerous offspring, may keep the two crowns 
ſtill divided, and fortune may relieve thoſe whom 
wiſdom has forſaken ; but till this league for the 
partition, ſo darkly entered into, will render all the 
parts of government very difficult for the future. 

For what jealouſies are not juſtifiable during the 
intermediate time ? What Engliſhman can bear to 
ſee Flanders in French hands? And what miſchiefs 
to our trade may not be expected from their being 
in a manner maſters of the ports of Italy and 
Spain ? So that our dangers are at hand, and in 
view, while the remedies to be propoſed are diſtant 
and uncertain. 

Have not then our late men of buſineſs brought 
difficulties almoſt infuperable upon any future 
miniſtry ? And have they not ſo ordered it, that 
peace will bring a lingering, but incurable diſeaſe, 
upon us; and that, except fame, we can reap little 
from a war but the perils and loſſes with which it 
is like to be attended? Who can ſafely adviſe 
either? When the peace of Ryſwick was con- 
cluded, England, without doubt, had willingly 
carried on the war 20 years longer, rather than 
ſuch an acceſſion ſhould have been made to the 
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ſtrength of France; and we were then abler to do 
it, than now to make war 3 years; for while our 
trade was open, we could pay our armies and 
maintain our fleets without utter ruin; trade, in 
ſome degree, repleniſhing the body politick with 
that blood and thoſe ſpirits which the war exhauſted, 
but, as the caſe now ſtands, and as this fatal treat 
has brought the whole dominion of Spain under 
the French power or influence, upon a declaration 
of war, an immediate and full ſtop muſt be put to 
the greateſt part of our foreign traffick. 

Popular aſſemblies are generally moſt captivated 
with thoſe counſels that have the appearance of 
being generous and martial, ſuch aſſemblies eſpe- 
cially as repreſent a warlike people; and I do not 
remember above one inſtance in our records or 
hiſtory, where the parliament declined engaging in 
a war with France; it was in the time of Hen. III. 
who had the misfortune to have a conſtant ſucceſſion 
of ill miniſters during his whole reign : and indeed, 
when bad ones have been any time in poſſeſſion, 
they ſo perplex affairs, that they render it almoſt 
impracticable for a better ſet to come in and help 
the commonwealth : and it was out of hatred to 
this ſort of men, that the barons and great men of 
that time refuſed to join in the Jac, Henry 
made, upon which great calamities happened to 
him, and to the army he carried over. 

If a war be neceſſary for our own, or the pre- 
ſervation of our allies, is there a man of honeſty 
or honour that will not give his ſuffrage to enter 
into it forthwith? We may be divided in other 
matters, but ſure we ſhall unite in this point, not 
to ſubmit to a foreign yoke. I may go further, 
and ſay, that he does not deſerve the name of an 
Engliſhman who is not deſirous to obviate remoter 
fears, and who is not willing to ſpill his laſt * 
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, of blood, rather than the French ſhould be left in 
r à condition to inſult and ſubdue one nation after 
1 another, till at laſt they have formed a power which 
n nothing ſhall be able to reſiſt. Such muſt not only 
b have loſt all their honeſty, but all their underſtand- 
ing, who do not think we are, in this juncture, to 
do our utmoſt to ſecure Holland by a ſufficient 
barrier; nor can we prudently let the Emperor, the 
King of Portugal, or any other Prince, be oppreſſed, 
who is able to bear a part in a ſtrength to be con- 
federated againſt thoſe who would ſwallow all. If 
this cannot be negotiated by treaties, and if ſuch a 
peace as this ſide of the world may ſecurely rely 
upon, 1s not in a ſhort time fairly conſented to, 
who will not give his voice for endeavouring to 
obtain 1t virtuouſly, and, as our anceſtors were 
wont to do, by force of arms, and with ſuch fatal 
reſolution, and with a courage ſo determined, as 
may make them perhaps doubtful of their own 
ſafety, who now threaten to invade their neighbours? 
The attempts of a free people, firmly bent ſo to 
continue, are higher, and of a nobler nature, than 
the military exploits of a diſpirited country reduced 
to ſervitude; and we ſhall never be afraid to meet 
them at ſea, or in the field, though with unequal 
forces. If any among us ſeem at preſent willing 
to embrace peacetul counſels, and to decline enter- 
ing upon immediate action; it is not that they 
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re- doubt themſelves, or dread the adverſe ſtrength, or 
ſy that their ancient enmity to France is buried in 
ter oblivion, which was born with us, and which will 
her ſubſiſt as long as Engliſhmen are touched with any 
not care for their religion or their liberties ; but if any 
ner, appear leſs forward than the reſt to engage in a new 
an war, it is upon conſiderations of another kind. 

Yer They are not ſo apprehenſive of coping with any 


rop foreign ſtrength, as they are fearful they ſhall be 
of | compelled 
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compelled to enter into freſh conflicts with the 


enemies of England, whom they had almoſt ſub- 
dued, but who begin now again to erect their 
heads, having ſeme proſpect of trouble and con- 
fuſion. They are jealous that war, as it firſt intro- 
duced upon the ſtage of buſineſs, ſo it will again 
bring into play the very ſet of men whoſe ruinous 
conduct for 8 years, was a greater weight upon this 
kingdom than all our other burthens : they are 
afraid the ſame vipers will once more have an oppor- 
tunity to rend and gnaw the entrails of the com- 
monwealth : they are under apprehenſions of ſeeing 
a war carried on upon the ſame foot as formerly, 
that is, by a numerous land-army, and with a ſmall 
fleet: they are fearful that 40 millions more will be 
handled by the ſame men, and with the ſame pro- 
fuſion : they expect to ſee the ſame ſet of men raiſe 
yet larger fortunes out of the 'nation's treaſure, 
They know what a rich harveſt war and a troubled 
ſtate has in all ages yielded to miniſters who are 
reſolved to be corrupt: they expect to ſee new 
projects ſet a- foot, large ſupplies demanded, and 
no accounts truly ſtated: they fear to fee high 
premiums and high intereſt once more in vogue, 
and to have the nation involved in yet a further 
intricacy of paper-credit : they doubt that ſuch a 
debt will be at laſt contracted, and moſt of it 
abroad, as in time muſt impoveriſh and fink Eng- 
land: they expect to fee managers demean them- 
{clves with their former inſolence, countenancing 
their fellow-criminals, and diſcouraging thoſe who 
would promote better government; for it will be 
hard, if, out of the many millions that muſt be 
tevied every year tocarry on a war, ſo much cannot 
be ſpared, and ſteal in under other articles, as may 
ſerve to form them a ſtrong party, and give them 
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boaſt. In ſhort, being afraid the ſame perſons will 
again graſp at their former power, good men hope 
no better than to behold a new ſcene of the ſame 
mal-adminiſtration in all our buſineſs. 

For it is to be feared, that they who have any 
tenderneſs or compaſſion, will never be able to 
behold the calamities which a new war mult bring 
upon their country, plunged already into ſuch 
immenſe debts ; at leaſt, it is not to be imagined 
they will be active and inſtrumental in deviſing new 
projects, and in propoſing more taxes, and in 
laying freſh burthens upon the people. On the 
contrary, it is more probable that good men will 
retire, and not be willing to meddle with the harſh 
buſineſs that muſt of neceſſity be performed, when 
once the drum ſhall begin to beat. Their ears can 
never endure the cries of the poor for want of trade 
and work; they cannot augment or forge fears to 
procure large aids; they cannot drill the people on 
with falſe hopes to make the affair in hand go the 
eaſier; they cannot neglect all care for the future, 
ſo they provide for the preſent exigency: they can- 
not willingly be brought to load the kingdom with 
any more remote funds, for the profit of foreigners, 
and to our ruin: they will tremble to aſk for, and 
be aſhamed to conſent to ſums which others may 
think abſolutely needful. To be plain, good men 
are not endowed with the intrepidity in dangerous 
counſels, with the dexterity in deceiving, with the 
audacity in aſking, with the pliant and ſupple 
temper of conſenting, with the front in juſtify ing 
falſe ſteps, nor with many other arts of which they 
made open profeſſion, who pretend the late war was 
lo ſucceſsfully carried on by their management. 

This being, in all probability, the caſe, and that 
they, upon whole abilities, wiſdom and integrity, 
the nation relies moſt, will not be willing to meddie 

in 
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in affairs at a time which is like to prove ſo full of 
trouble; it naturally follows, that the adminiſtration 
muſt again fall into their hands, whom long cuſtom 
has hardened to oppreſs the people with taxes, 
whoſe conduct, of late years, has been ſo deſtructive, 
and who have already involved us in difficulties 
through which it will be almoſt impoſſible to 
wade. 
; It is the fear of ſuch, and not the dread of 
foreign arms, that make ſome men doubtful what 
countels to embrace. If we could be cured of 
theſe apprehenſions, who would be unwilling to 
hear the trumpet found ? Is there a man that does 
not think it honourable for England to hold the 
balance? Are we not all equally afraid, that France, 
unoppoſed, may attain to univerſal empire ? Do we 
not all think ourſelves ſafe led by the King, and 
fighting under his auſpicious banners? Will not 
nations crowd in to confederate with a Prince, 
whom, above all the Kings of the earth, it moſt 
imports to preſerve the liberties of Europe ? Does 
it not appear, that our fleet is not only in a con- 
dition to defend us, but ſtrong enough to ſeek out 
any who ſhall declare themſelves our enemies, and 
to carry to their very coaſts the terror of an invaſive 
war? We know the valour of our own troops; 
money will not be wanting; and we know how to 
open a new vein of treaſure to maintain land and 
ſea forces at any time, when the defence of England 
ſhall come in queſtion; nor can Engliſhmen be 
ever afraid of engaging with a people, whom, for ſo 
many ages, they have been uſed to conquer. It 
we are capable of entertaining any fears, it is of 
the enemy within us; it is of that let of men, who 
fo long have ſtood in battle- array againſt the ancient 
conſtitution of this kingdom, who ſo boldly have 


juſtified all forts of corruption and FOR 
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f and who, for many Gays, did ſo ſtrenuouſly appear 
1 for the keeping up of a land-army in the time of 

ace. 
f "Jn us be out of danger of falling into the ſame 
hands which played ſo foul a game before: let us 
be ſure the money we are to raiſe is to defend the 
kingdom, and not to enrich them: let us be certain, 
that the wars we make are to erect trophies to our 
own honour, and not to build up their families 
and there will be found but few perſons unwilling 
to enter upon meaſures that ſhall be thought necef. 
fary in this juncture, to keep the power of France 
within due limits. 

The partition treaty has wrought ſuch effects, 
that the French are got quietly into poſſeſſion of 
what they could not have obtained by force in many 
years; Flanders 1s in their hands, and the ports of 
Spain and Italy are in their power, ſo that we have 
now a difficult after-game to play ; for nations ſhow 
quite a different ſpirit and ardour when they con- 
tend to preſerve what 1s their own, than when they 
fight to recover what has been loſt for want of care 
and wiſdom. It is a fad proſpect to begin at what 
ſhould be the end of our journey ; and though our 
arms ſhould be crowned with the ſucceſs which may 
be expected from the juſtice of our cauſe, yet the 
moſt we can hope, 1s, that things ſhall be upon the 
lame foot as they were when the peace of Ryſwick 
was concluded ; that is, Spain, in whatever hands 
it be, muſt have no more French garriſons in any 
of irs dominions, and muſt be no longer under the 
influence of French counſels ; for nothing leſs can 
ſecure our trade, and make Flanders a barrier to 
Holland. And, to be ſatisfied with leſs when the 
tword is once drawn, will neither conſiſt with our 
honour nor our ſafety. 

This gives us the proſpect of a long, bloody, and 
expenſive enterprize, which is no way to be carried 
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on but with infinite patience, courage, induſtry, 
and frugal management of the kingdom's treaſure, 

The people, 'coming out of a long peace, a vaſt 
trade, and an overflowing plenty, could bear the 
negligence and profuſion which appeared almoſt in 
every article that had relation to the expences of 
the laſt war : but the caſe is now altered, we are 
pared to the quick, we ſhall be ſenſible of every tax, 
we have no exuberant wealth to throw away, and a 
very few of thoſe errors which were heretofore com- 
mitted, will undo us paſt redemption. 

If then, to preſerve Europe, and to maintain 
our poſt of holding the balance, muſt engage us in 
freſh aCtion, it will give the people of England new 
vigour, ſpirit and life, to undertake the work, if 
they ſee the adminiſtration of their affairs put into 
. the hands of a frugal and grave miniſtry, who will 
not make ſuch very great haſte to grow rich as their 
late predeceſſors have done; who will have ſome 
other cares about them, than juſt how to procure 
an aid of money; who will place the management 
of the publick revenues in ſkilful hands, and not 
make employments the rewards of flattery to the 
men jn power, or of ſervile compliance, in a place 
that {hall be nameleſs; who will not let the nation 
be wronged in every bargain, and in every account 
that is brought before them ; who will take care 
that the accounts of the army and the navy be fairly 
examined into and ſtated; and who will be ſo far 
from deceiving the King themſelves, that they will 
not ſuffer him to be deceived by others ; who will 
not aſk more than what is juſt needful, and look 
into the expences of the ſmalleſt ſum that ſhall be 
granted: and who will have this honeſt notion 
ſtrongly imprinted in their minds, that in times 
when their country is under calamities, it is by no 


means decent for the men truſted with her buſinels, 
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to think of procuring high titles, or of erecting 
to themſelves large and invidious fortunes; for the 
common people are impatient to ſee others flow in 
luxury and riches, at ſeaſons when they are oppreſſed 


with want; and it is a kind of eaſe to them, that 


thoſe above them ſhould at leaſt make ſome appear- 
ance of participating in the miſeries they are forced 
to undergo. RT is. 

With ſuch a frugal management, and ſuch a ſet 
of men as have been here deſcribed, this kingdom 
will not only be willing, but able to-carry on another 
war. But, in a nation ſo induſtriouſly corrupted as 
ours has lately been, and where vice haz got ſuch a 
head and ſtrength; and in a ſeaſon when we are 
threatened with ſo many ſtorms, it is to be feared, 
for the reaſons already ſhown, the beſt and ableſt 
hands will deſert the ſervice of the publick ; but if 
they do, it will lie at their doors to have given the 
laſt finiſhing ſtroke towards the ruin of this con- 
ſtitution. 

This is the time for men of probity and virtue 
to exert themſelves, who ſhould preſs forward to 
ſerve their King and country, and thereby to reſcue 
both from thoſe rapacious and unſkilful hands, 
who, though they have already had the crop, deſire 
ſull to be picking up the gleanings, of which too 
many now call out for war, (not to oppoſe France, 
or to preſerve the balance, nor upon any motive. of 
honour) but out of hopes it may afford new matter 
for their avarice and ambition to work upon. 

They who love England, the King, and our 
ancient government, rely much upon thoſe who, 
with not above 80 in number, did for ſeveral years 
ſo bravely charge through this mercenary and liſted 
band. until at laſt, by having reaſon on their fide, 
and by conſtantly purſuing the true intereſt of the 
nation, they made ſo many converts, as to be ſtrong 
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enough to defeat and rout the adverſe party; and 


it is to be hoped they are now entirely maſters of 
the field. 


By going on in the ſame ſteps, and by being ſtill. 


guided by the ſame principles upon which they firſt 
acted; that is, if they continue to promote thrift; 
if they warmly animadvert upon any exorbitances 
in the miniſtry; if they ſnew the ſame care as here- 
tofore, of ſaving the kingdom's treaſure; if they 
rſevere in watching all encroachments upon 
iberty, and our civil rights; and if they purſue 
national good in all their deeds and counſels, they 
will always have the people on their ſide, with 
whole weight they will be able to bear down what- 
ever oppoſition ſelfiſn and deſigning men may think 


to form _ them; and ſo they will be in a con- 


dition to fave that country, which, by their vigilance 
and caution, and by their courage, mixed with 


_ temper, they have hitherto preſerved. 


Though our affairs have an ill aſpect, yet they 
are very far from being deſperate; England can go 
a great way when it 1s compelled to exert its utmoſt 
ſtrength, and a good adminiſtration will probably 
be followed with all fort of other good events. 
If it be objected, That we are a divided nation, 
and conſequently, incapable of 'any great action : 
it may be anſwered, That theſe diviſions will forth- 


with ceaſe, when it ſhall become viſible, that the 


beſt and ableſt men only of both ſides ſhall be 
made uſe of ; but factions will continue on, if the 
project be to make an union between the worſt and 
moſt proffigate perſons that are got to be con- 
ſiderable in either of the two contending parties; 
and if it be intended, out of ſuch a coalition, to 
compoſe a miniſtry. 

To be ſtrong abroad, we muſt have a ſteady and 
irreproachable g government at home, which cannot 
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be, ſo long as thoſe perſons remain unqueſtioned, 
and unpuniſhed, who have been the chief authors 
of hot counſels, under the bad effects of which 
we now labour. Can a citadel be ſafe that has 
enemies lurking within its principal holds, and 
perhaps commanding its very gates? Can foreign 
nations rely upon a people who thow ſuch weakneſs 
and negligence in matters of government, as not 
to call to account the perions by whoſe advice the 
treaty of partition was made ; and the perſons who 
made the ſecond falſe ſtep, of not adviſing to call a 
parliament immediately upon the firſt news of the 
King of Spain's ſickneſs, which all the world then 
judged muſt prove mortal? x 

From theſe two fatal meaſures a train of miſchiefs 
will follow, too long to be here enumerated. 

In the firſt inſtance, they acted contrary to the 
methods obſerved by all our anceſtors, which (as 
ſhall be demonſtrated in the following diſcourſe) 
have ever been, from the time -of William the 
Norman downwards, not to make declarations of | 
war, concluſions of peace, truces, leagues, alh- 
ances, nor indeed to tranſact any important matter, 


eſpecially with the realm of France, without advice 


of parliament. And this has been ſo much the 
conſtant practice of all former ages, two or three 
reigns excepted, that it ſeems to have been one of 
the fundamental conſtitutions of this kingdom. 
In the ſecond inſtance, we have acted againſt the 
ſcheme for ſome time laid down, which was to have 
prorogations generally from month to month, 


(though with ſome hardſhip to the ſubjects, becauſe 
of privilege) the reaſon of which was ſuggeſted, 


That a parliament might be within call, in caſe of 


any extraordinary accident, ſuch as an invaſion, 
while the war laſted; or, ſince the peace, in caſe 


the King of Spain ſhould, die, 
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Theſe two counſels have led us into all our pee 


ſent difficulties. As to the partition treaty, if they 
who have the management of affairs are, upon any 
ſcore, to be called to an account, it muſt certainly 
be when they have preſumed to make a breach 
upon fundamental conſtitutions. Was it not an 
offence of the higheſt nature to adviſe an alliance 
with enemies but newly reconciled, and which, if it 
took effect, could have no other concluſion but to 
make us quarrel with thoſe who had been our beſt 
and moſt faithful confederates? And to do this 
without their conſent or privity, at whoſe expence 
the war was to be carried on, and at a time when 
the great counſel of the nation was actually aſſem- 


bled? When a war is begun, we all know honour 


or neceſſity will, compel us to ſupport it. And if 
miniſters can, at their diſcretion, engage us in a 
war, it is they, and not the Houſe of Commons, 
that keep the purſe of England. 

It is evident enough who made the firſt falſe ſtep.; 
but hitherto it ſeems more in the dark, at whoſe 
jnſtigation the meeting of the parliament was fo 
long deferred, when, in all appearance, the King's 
affairs required the immediate advice and aſſiſtance 
of his people. 

It has been hitherto the practice of our late men 
of buſineſs, when at any time their proceedings 
have been enquired into, to purge themſelves thus; 
They who went before us did the ſame things; 
which, however, is but a blind excuſe for men who 
came in, and did ſet up upon the foot of reforma- 
tion. And, in all likelihood, when they are under 
apprehenſions of being attacked, they will again 
endeavour to juſtify themſelves, by accuſing ſuch 
as they think may ſucceed them in the miniſtry, in 
hopes to drive parties into what has been heretofore 
called compounding. This game they have already 
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begun to play, by inſinuating, that the parliament 
was kept off by new counſels; who they point at, 
we all know; but, when this whole matter comes 
to be thoroughly examined, it will appear out 'of 
what quiver that arrow came, and that the perſons 
hinted at had no hand in this unfortunate advice; 
and that a ſpeedy ſeſſions was, above all things, 
their intereſt; and though indeed, from the mo- 
ment the treaty of partition was made, our affairs 
were in ſo bad a poſture, that all thinking men 
began to apprehend it was almoſt too late to call in 
the only true phyſicians, to conſult upon the 
diſtempers of the body politick. The criſis of the 
diſeaſe was juſt when the peace of Ryſwick was 
concluded ; our late men of buſineſs ſhould then 
have communicated with the great counſel of the 
nation. And, when they themſelves had ſuffered 
the malady to get to ſuch a' head, they are angry 
with others for not calling out for help ſooner ; 
whereas all wife men ſaw then, and think ſtill, that 
they who are to miniſter to us in our ſickneſs, mult 
ſhake their heads when they come to conſider how 
far we are now paſt # perfect cure; ſo much has 
our ſound conſtitution of health been ſpoiled by 
quacks and empyricks. However, to quiet the 
minds of men, that they may not entertain ſuſpi- 
cions of ſuch a dangerous nature concerning perſons 
who are truſted in high poſts, and that the blame 
may fall upon the guilty, and no where elſe, this 

whole affair ought to have 1ts due examination. 
But, if we weigh and conſider a countel by the 
intereſt of the men who give it, there will be reaſons 
to ſuſpect, that they who adviſed the treaty of par- 
tition, might probably adviſe not to call a parliament 
upon the firſt news of the King of Spain's ſickneſs. 
For, firſt, they could not think their project could 
ſtand the teſt of a Houſe of Commons. Secondly, 
AAag To 
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To glye the league its true and full operation, tlie 
French were to have ſome convenient time allowed 
them, in which they might take poſſeſſion of the 
kingdoms and provinces that were allotted to their 
ſhare; nor could the partition take effect, unleſs 
they were permitted to ſtart firſt, whereupon Spain 
and the Emperor were to be forced to a compliance. 
All which might have been interrupted, it a par- 
liament had either diſliked, or openly ng the 
execution of the treaty. And upon this account, 
we may with probability enough conclude, that its 
adviſers did not believe it convenient to meet the 
people of England, till their deſigns were fully 
executed, and till the King of Spain was dead. 
Alfter this Prince's death, fome days paſſed before 
the reſolutions of the King of France were made 
publick; but When it was known that he had 
accepted of the will, and renounced his league, the 
conſternation people were in to behold this great 
acceſſion to the French power, the indignation it 
begot, and perhaps mere ſhame to have been ſo 
groſsly deluded, might make our late men of buſi- 
neſs not ſo willing to encounter ſuddenly with a 
Houſe of Commons: and all this might render 
them deſirous to keep off the parliament's meeting 
for ſome days longer. 
But ſtill there is a ſpace of time whereof no good 
account can be given, and in which they will pre- 
tend their advices were not heard. An earlier ſeſfion 
was certainly to be wiſhed for; but they who arc 
diſpoſed to judge favourably of things, may very 
well conjecture, that the laſt delay proceeded from 
that irreſolution in counſels, which is always viſible 
in a court, when conſiderable changes in meaſures 
or perſons are propoſed, or in agitation : however, 
without doubt, it is for the publick good that this 
whole matter ſhould, tat ſome conv enient leaſon, be 


ſet in its true light, and come to a fair examination, 
And 
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And now, to conclude this diſcourſe, which is 
{ſwelled to a greater length than was firſt intended; 
nothing can more enable us ſtill to maintain our 
poſt of holding the balance of Europe, nor contri- 


bute ſo much to our preſervation, as for all good 


Engliſhmen to lay aſide the name of parties, and 
to join in due obedience to the King, and firm zeal 
for his real ſervice. He will perfect that deliverance 
which he began ſo nobly. In him we muſt place 
our hopes, whoſe preſent happineſs, glory, and 
future fame, are ſo highly concerned, that an early 
{top be put to univerſal monarchy, which ſhall be 
the ſubject of a future eſſay. 

And, to encourage his people to concur with 
him in this great work, nothing can more conduce 
than to ſee their liberties put upon ſo firm a foot, 
That there may be no more danger of the nation's 
« falling, at any time hereafter, under arbitrary 
5 _ z the ſweet proſpect of continuing to be 
a free people, when almoſt all the world round us 
are ſlaves, will make us patiently endure the blood- 
ſhed, hazards, loſſes, and expence of treaſure, 
which we muſt expect to undergo, if our own and 
the defence of Europe myſt of neceſſity engage us 
in another war. 

They who talk of reſiſting France to the laſt 
drop of blood, and who yet are ready, at every 
turn, to give up our ancient conſtitution, deceive 
none but their own blind admirers. They who are 
moſt watchful over any invaſion made upon our 
civil rights, will beſt defend us againſt foreign 
enemies. Nor indeed is England hardly worth the 
loſs of one valiant life to defend it, if liberty, for 
ſo many ages ſtruck at by the miniſters, cannot be 
preſerved. 

The beginnings of arbitrary government are 
always light and eaſy, and its firſt ſteps are flow 
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and leiſurely ; but if power be ſuffered to ſpread 
itſelf, and to take deep root, and if it be not 
betimes oppoſed, it grows at laſt irreſiſtible ; for a 
thouſand circumſtances concur to hinder the people 
from recovering any ground they have once loſt; 

their friends are commonly divided among one 
another; corruption intervenes, or wealth makes 
them timorous, Their enemies agree in any mil- 
chief; the means of corrupting is in their hands; 

they are liable to few fears, as ** much to get, 
and little to loſe. So that they who love their 
country have been generally found to be but a 
disjointed and weak party, to withſtand thoſe whom 
deſpair emboldens, whom their crimes render deſ- 
perate, and whom their common guilt unites, 
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Upon the Rionhr of Making 


War, Peace, and Alliances. 


* 


ING James I. in a parliament held the 19th 
of his reign, having ſaid, in a meſſage to the 
ouſe of Commons, That they were not to meddle 
with any thing concerning his government, and 
deep matters of ſtate ; and beſides, that theſe were 
matters far above their reach and capacity : and, 
upon their adviſing, in an addreſs, a war to recover 
the Palatinate; the ſame King having ſaid, That 
they uſurped upon his royal prerogative, and, 
« Ne ſutor ultra crepidam ;” and, that intermeddling 
in parliament in matters of peace or war, or the 
marriage of the Prince, would be ſuch a diminution 
to him and his crown in foreign countries, as would 
make any Prince neglect to treat with him: That 
they had left nothing unattempted in the higheſt 
points of ſovereignty : That their addreſs contained 
the violation of leagues, the particular way how to 
govern a war, &c. And King Charles II. having 
lad, That the right of making and maintaining 
war and peace was 1n him. 
And, ſince it is more than probable, that they 
who adviied the partition treaty, did go upon the 
like 
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like notions, taking for granted this doctrine which 
they had received from old. flatterers of. the court, 
who were then brought to flatter them, without 
examining what foundation it had in truth, law, 
or reaſon ; ſome of theſe modern ſtateſmen being fo 
addicted to muſick and poetry, that they had not 
leiſure to conſult the ancient hiſtorians, and our old 
records. 

And, ſince the poſt to which England has pre- 
tended, of holding the balance of Europe, and 
which, it is hoped, we have not yet abandoned, 
may, in future ages, engage. us in many foreign 
wars, if we think to maintain it as our anceſtors 
have done; and the interruption of peace and 
calamities of war affecting the body of the people 
here in a more peculiar way, becauſe now the 
Prince has no crown demeſnes, nor no lands which 
owe him military ſervice, his ſubjects bearing the 
expence of all his warlike expeditions ; perhaps it 
may prove no unprofitable labour in the publick 
ſervice to inquire how far, and in what manner the 
right of making war and peace, alliances and 
treaties, is, by the conſtitution of this kingdom, 
veſted in the executive power ? 

The ſubject we are to handle is of a very difficult 
nature; but, as the author is induced to this under- 
taking by no motive but an earneſt deſire to ſerve 
England, fo it is hoped what he ſhall here advance 
will mcet with a favourable interpretation ; and 
that, if he commits errors in ſo prolix and intricate 
a matter, they will be pardoned, becauſe, upon a 
fair conviction, he will be ready to retract them 
forthwith, and in publick. 

I cannot find when or how this doctrine crept in, 
That the right of making war and peace is mde- 
finitely, without any fort of diſtinction or reſtriction, 
velted in the Kings of England; but certainly hey 
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who advance it have neither read our hiſtories, nor 
conſulted our records. But, upon this notion, King 
Charles II. was perſuaded to ſay to the Commons, 
who, in 1677, adviſed him to a war with France, 
and to enter into certain leagues for the preſervation 
of Flanders, That they intrenched upon ſo 
« undoubted a right of. the crown, that he was 
« confident it would appear in no age, (when the 
« ſword was not drawn) that the prerogative of 
« making peace and war had been fo dangerouſly 
„ invaded.” Theſe, and the like words, having 
ſometimes come from the throne, have given me 
the curioſity to conſult thoſe authors who are 
accounted the fathers of our law, to ſee whether 
ſuch ſuggeſtions of the miniſters were ſupported by 
any ancient authorities: and truly he who makes 
this ſearch will find them either ſilent in the point, 
or laying down maxims quite of another nature. 
Ranulphus de Glanvilla, who lived in the reign 
of Henry II. in his tract of the Laws and Cuſtoms 
of England, though he has often occaſion to men- 
tion the rights of the crown, ſays nothing of this 
prerogative: nor is it contained in the book called 
Fleta, written, as is conjecture, in the ſame reign. 
Bracton, who is ſuppoſed to have lived in the 
time of Henry III. and whoſe writings ſhow him to 
have been an able ſtateſman, as well as a ſound 
lawyer, in one place enumerates all the principal 
nights of the crown, [ Lib. 2. Cap. 24.] where it 
ſeems explained how far the King has the power of 
war and peace: he ſays, he has the material ſword, 
as it has relation to the kingdom's government, 
and what belongs to peace, as tar as he is to protect 
the people, and to provide that they may not injure 

one another, | 
Horn, who treats of government, in his Specu- 
lum Juſticiariorum, written, according to the beſt 
conjectures, 
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conjectures, in the time of Edward II. ſets up n 
ſuch prerogative, and yer he takes notice of thoſe 
that were very anciently eſteemed to be veſted in 
the crown. But, in his Chapter «+ De Abuſion de 
« la Common Ley,” he comes very cloſely to this 
point, where he reckons 1t a part of the common 
law, that parliaments ſhould be frequently called 

and conſulted to correct abuſes ; and repreſents it az 
a breach upon our conſtitution in his time, „That 
« affairs were managed by the advice of a ſelect 
« number; that foreigners had to do in our buſi- 
« neſs; that things were governed by thoſe who 
« had not the courage to oppoſe ill meaſures, who 
« never gave any counſels but {uch as they knew 
« would pleate, and ſuited with the Prince's private 
« intereſt, and not with the publick good; and that 
& parliaments were not adviſed with, but only 
& called together to give money.” I have uſed his 
very words as near as I could tranſlate them. 

Britton, who lived in the reign of Edward I. in 
his book compiled by the King's command, and 
which runs in his name, has a chapter which treats 
of the regal rights, and yet there we find the 
Prince claiming no ſuch prerogative or right. Nor 
is the doctrine to be found in Littleton, who wrote 
in the time of Henry VI. 

Sir John Forteſcue, verſed in politicks, as well 
as in the law, chancellor to Henry VI. in his book 
« De Laudibus Legum Ang,” does not endea- 
vour to poiſon young Prince Edward's ear with any 
fuch arbitrary notions. Henry VIII. a Prince ol 
inclinations deſpotical enough, could not, as I can 
find, influence his judee, Fitz Herbert, to fix any 
ſuch right in the crown, though he has copioully 
handled the matter of prerogative; nor is it to be 
found in my lord Coke's Inſtitutes or Reports; on 
the contrary, where he diſcourſes of the matters 01 

Parliament 


great 
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parliament, he ſays, they are touching the King, 
the ſtate of the kingdom of England, and the 
defence of the kingdom, &c. and remarks, that 
theſe words of the writ, *+ The State and Defence 
« of the Kingdom,” are large words, and include 
the reſt. He obſerves, they are called, Ad faci- 
« endum & conſentiendum ſuper negotiis antedictis.“ 

If this had been a ſtated doctrine, a certain right, 
and an undoubted prerogative, it is impoſſible all 
theſe ancient and great men of the long robe ſhould 
have been ſilent in the point; we have therefore 
reaſon to believe, that theſe and the like notions 
were ſtarted by modern flatterers, who hoped to 
promote themſelves by advancing the prerogatiye 
beyond the intention of our laws. | 

Did it conſiſt with the brevity intended in this 
diſcourle, I could plainly ſhow, that, till of late 
years, neither in France nor Spain, nor indeed in 
any of the governments formed after the Gothick 
mode], did Kings ever pretend to make war, peace 
or alliances, without the conſent of their people 
aſſembled for that purpoſe; and in England, the 
precedents in this point are as clear as they are 
numerous, from the time of William the Norman 
downwards. 

* Purſuant to this, William I. when he deſigned 
the invaſion of England, conſulted his barons and 
great men of Normandy, and, with their advice, 
undertook the expedition. 

+ William Rufus thought the barons had ſuch a 
concern 1n what related to peace and war, that the 
peace which was made between him and his brother 
duke Robert, was ſworn to by 12 barons of each nation. 


„ 
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In the reign of Henry I. the peace which was 
made between Henry and his brother duke Robert, 
was again ſworn to by 12 barons of each ſide. 

+ In the next reign, which was that of Stephen, 
the peace which was made between him and Henry 
Fitz Empreſs, (who had the true title to the crown) 
was confirmed and ſworn to by the prelates, barons, 
and all the great men of the realm. ＋ Gervaſius 
the monk is yet more particular in the point, who 
ſays, the earls, barons, and great men of the realm, 
fwore to and confirmed the peace. 

In the next reign, which was that of Henry II. 
j Hoveden tells us, how that fome differences had 
happened between Alphonſo, King of Caſtile, and 
Sancho, King of Navarre: both theſe Princes had 

ed to make King Henry arbitrator in the matter; 
each conſigned three caſtles, which were to be for- 
feited by him who refuſed to ſtand to the award, and 
for this a treaty had been ſigned. & The King did 
not think fit to make any determination in this 
point, but in his high court of parliament, where 
he ordered the ambaſſadors to deliver what they had 
to ſay. Their mutual demands, one upon another, 
were produced : ** After which, the earls and 
barons of the royal court of England adjudged 
plenary ſatisfaction to be made by each party, of 
What was rightfully demanded by the other upon 
the premiſes. 

And, as mad as the world was in that age of 
going to the Holy Land, our Princes did not think 
they could undertake even thoſe expeditions without 
the advice and aſſent of their people. For the 


* Mat. Paris, p. 58. No. 20. & Chronicon, Col. 998. 


No. 50, 60. + Mat. Paris, p. 86. No. 20. 
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fame King having deſigned a cruſado, called; * a 
General Council at Gaintington, of the prelates, 


earls, and barons, and many others, as well of the 
clergy as of the laity, and there communicated to . 


them the articles agreed upon between him and 


Philip of France for this expedition: and Gervaſius 
tells us, + That in this general aſſembly of the 
eſtates of England, the conditions; form and me- 
thod of the cruſado, were debated and agreed upon. 
In the next reign, which was that of Richard 1: 
Matthew Paris tells us, that Philip Auguſtus, 
ing of France, ſent ambaſſadors to Richard, ſigni- 
fying, that he and his barons had devoted them- 
ſelves by oath to an expedition for the Holy Land, 
deſiring that Richard and his barons would do the 
ſame ; whereupon Richard aſſembled at Weſtminſter 
a council of the prelates and great men, and com- 
municated to them this embaſſy; and in that aſſembly 
the ſaid expedition was reſolved upon: 8 
In the next reign, which was that of King John, 
we find indeed a King doing things of the higheſt 
conſequence, and making treaties without the aſſent 
of his barons and great men. But what effect did 
theſe meaſures produce ? || Did not this Prince, as 
much as in him lay, render himſelf and the nation 
vaſſals and tributary to the Pope, by the ſurrender 
he made of his realm to Pandulphus, the Pope's 
legate, and by the charter he ſigned to that purpoſe. 
This treaty, which King John entered into without 
conſulting the barons and great men of the king- 
dom, produced innumerable miſchiefs in the reign 
of Henry III. his ſon; for, as $ Matthew Paris tells 


* Hoveden, fol. 366. No. 20. 
Chronicon, Col. 1522. No. 1. 
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us, under colour of this charter, the Pope made 
very great exactions upon the clergy, which being 
upbraided to him by the Emperor's ambaſſadors, 
(who at that time deſired his aid) he gave this 
ſhameful anſwer, © That he ought to obey the 
Pope and his eccleſiaſtical commands, in regard 
a he was his vaſſal and tributary.” And, in return 
of this, the Pope aſſiſted Henry in all the invaſions 
he made upon the liberties of the people. To ſuch 
inconveniencies may whole nations be brought by 
an alliance concerted only in the court, to which 


foreign Princes may perhap e bound, 


s think the peopl 
though (as in this made by King John) they never 
conſented to it. | 19 97 

In the next reign, which was that of Henry III. 
we find, where parliaments have not been conſulted, 
they have not thought themſelves obliged to pay 
the ex ; for, as we learn from * Matthew Paris, 
King Henry held a parliament at Wincheſter, where 
he deſired an aid from his people, in regard his own 
treaſure had been exhauſted with paying his ſiſter's 

rtion to the Emperor, and by his own wedding. 

he parliament replied, that theſe things had been 
done without adviling with them, and without their 
conſent; and, ſeeing they were free from the fault, 
they ought not to participate in the puniſhment. 
The Poictovins, to ſerve their own turns, had, at 
another time, engaged him in an unſeaſonable war 
with France; upon which he called a parliament, 
and deſired an aid; upon which the barons told 
him, he had undertaken it unadviſedly, + « Quod 
« talia conceperat inconſultus,” And that his par- 
lament wondered he would undertake ſo difficult 
and dangerous a buſineſs without their advice and 
aſſent. 
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In the next reign, which was that of Edward I. 
upon the death of Alexander III. King of Scot- 
land, there aroſe a diſpute among the Scots about 


chuſing a huſband for Margaret, called the Maid of 


| ian, and 
grandchild to Alexander. Theſe differences were 
no ſooner compoſed, but the virgin died, upon 
whoſe death there were ſeveral competitors for the 
crown. Edward, as ſuperior, or direct lord thereof, 
called a parhament, by their advice, to determine 
this controverſy. [Rot. de Super. Reg. Ang. in 
Reg. Scot.] And ſentence in this great cauſe was 
pronounced judicially by the King, (as the ſame 
record takes notice) by the advice of the prelates 
and noblemen of both kingdoms. 

The ſame King, (as * Matthew of Weſtminſter 
tells us) in the 2 1ſt of his reign, ſummoned a par- 
liament, where the ſtate of the war was opened, 
the embaſſies were related, and thoſe who had been 
employed by the King in foreign negotiations, gave 
an account of their reſpective tranſactions, and this 
in a full aſſembly, where all aſſented to recover 
Gaſcony by force of arms; and in this parliament 
an aid was granted, and an embargo laid upon our 
own ſhips. | 

The ſame Edward made an alliance with the 
earl of Flanders. He gave this reaſon for it, that 
the King of France oppreſſed the ſaid earl, and 
therefore, becauſe he was ſo ſtrong and powerful, 
not acknowledging any ſuperior, by the advice of 
his prelates, earls and barons, he made alliances 
and covenants with his friends, to endure from that 
time for ever; and particularly with the earl of 
Flanders. Confed. int. Reg. & Com. Fland. Rot. 
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In the next reign, which was that of Edward II. 
in the gth of that King, it was enacted, That the 
King ſhould not undertake a war, nor appoint a 
guardian or lieutenant of the kingdom, nor go out 
of the realm, without the aſſent of his barons in 
parliament ; and ſummons to attend him, without 
the ſaid aſſent firſt had, were to be void. And, 
though this was one of the ordinances made by the 
Lords appointed, with the King's aſſent, under the 
great ſeal, to make laws for better government. 
and was repealed in the parliament held at York, 
15 Edw. II. yet, by the preamble, it appears no 
new thing was done, and that the ſame was the 
ancient law of England. The roll begins this: 
« Foraſmuch as the King ought not to take in 
« hand a war, nor to quit the realm without the 
« aſſent of his barons ; be it ordained, &c.” Rot. 
Ord. 5 Edw. 2. No. . 

In the gth year of the fame reign, the King 
himſelf preſent in parliament, ordered the occaſion 
of the meeting to be opened, which was the war 
with Scotland, deſiring to be adviſed and aſſiſted 
therein by his peaple. At the ſame time, the whole 
militia of the kingdom were raiſed by authority of 
parliament, and ordered to be ready by ſuch a day, 
at Newcaſtle upon Tyne. Rot. Parl. 9 Edw. II. 
No. 1. 

In the next reign, which was that of Edward III. 
the chancellor, by the King's command, conſulted 
the parliament upon the preſent ſtate of his affairs, 
whether he ſhculd join iſſue with the King of 
France 1n referring the differences between them, 
or whether he ſhould 'treat amicably with him, or 
proceed to open war. The prelates, earls, barons, 
and other 2 men, anſwered, and adviſed, that 
either a reference or a war were both full of dangers, 
and are rather of opinion for a treaty: but ſecreſy 


being 
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being required in it, the chancellor, from the King, 


what perſons they would adviſe ſhould go and make 
the treaty; to which they replied, that the King 


| ſhould name whom he thought fitteſt ; upon which 


the King in parliament named the commiſſioners for 
this treaty; and part of their power and buſineſs 
— there preſcribed to them. Rot. Parl. 5 Edw. 3. 

0. 3. 

In the ſame year, the King was deſired to go 
over into Ireland in perſon, to ſuppreſs the com- 
motions there, with as much ſpeed as poſſible : it 
was there likewiſe agreed in parliament, in what 
manner the Lords and great men who had poſſeſſions 
there, ſhould act in relation to the defence of that 
kingdom. Rot. ibid. No. 4. 

In the 6th of the ſame reign, the King conſulted 
his parliament about an intended expedition to the 
Holy Land with the King of France, and it was 
conſented to in parliament. Rot. Parl. 6 Edw. III. 
t. Ns; 

In the reign of this active and martial King, 
there was no point of government relating to peace, 
war, and alliances, in which the parhament was 
not conſulted. But perhaps it may be objected, 
that the King was then young ; let us therefore ſee 
what he did when he came to riper years. 

In the 17th of the ſame reign, the cauſes of 
ſummoning the parliament were opened to be, To 
treat and adviſe with the Lords and Commons in 
relation to the truce lately made in Britanny, be- 
tween the King and his adverſary of France. Rot. 
Parl. 17 Edw. III. No. 7. And he acquainted them, 
That becauſe the war was undertaken by the joint 
conſent of Lords and Commons, he would not treat 


of a peace without the like aſſent of his people, 
Ibid. No. 8. 
Bb 3 The 
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The Lords anſwered, 'Their opinion was, That 
the ſaid truce was honourable and advantageous, 
And they agree and aſſent, that the truce ould 
continue and be obſerved; and the Commons 
anſwered, They were fully conſenting and agreeing 
to this truce, that a good and honourable peace 
might follow. Ibid, No. 9. 

In the 18th of the ſame reign, we find the King 
again conſulting Lords and Commons in matters 
relating to war and peace; and not only fo, but 
both Houſes adviſed him in the very manner of 
making war. With one aſſent they adviſed him, 
That, in regard of the many perils that might 
happen to the King, his ſubjects and allies, if a 
ſtop were not put to the malice of his adverſary, 
and conſidering the great expences England bore 
in a war thus lengthened out by fallacious truces ; 
and perceiving plainly that a peace was not to be 
come at but by proceeding with more vigour ; they 
therefore defire him to put an end to it, either by 
battle, or a ſound peace, if he can have it; and 
they further deſired, when he ſhould be fully pro- 
vided for the expedition, that he would not put a 
ſtop to 1t till all was ended one way or other, upon 
letters, or at the intreaty of the Pope, nor of any 
other Prince, Which the King granted. Rot. Parl. 
18 Edw. III. No. 6, 7, 8, g. 

In the 21ſt of the ſame reign, the cauſes of 
calling the parliament were recited ; of which the 
principal was, To adviſe concerning the truce, 
which was then near-expiring, viz. What ſhould 
be done when it was expired? The Commons 
anſwered, That as to war, and the preparations of 
it, they were ſo unknowing in the matter, they 
could not give any advice in it; they therefore 
defired the King to proceed in it as he ſhould be 
adviſed by the Lords, and the wiſe men of his 

council, 
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council, and that they would aſſent to what ſhould 
be agreed upon by them. Rot. Parl. 21 Edw. III. 
No. 4&5. 19 5 

The advocates for arbitrary power will perhaps 


inſtance this precedent, to ſhow that the Commons 


ought not to think war and peace their province. 
But firſt, here is nothing that impeaches the right 
of the Houſe of Lords; they were ſtill to be con- 
ſulted. Next, let us confider the circumſtances of 
the time, which will plainly ſhow, the Commons 
had good reaſon for deſiring to be excuſed from 
interpoſing with their advice: for, at that very 
ſeaſon, money had been levied without act of par- 
lament, of which they complained by petition, 
Rot. ibid. No. 44. It appears from the record, 
that there was then in England a ſtanding army, 
to maintain which, money was unlawfully raiſed : 
and, when the nation was injured in fo fundamental 
a point, it had been to no purpoſe, and the Houle 
of Commons were certainly in the right, not to 
give the miniſters ſo much countenance, as to con- 
cern themſelves in war or peace, or with any other 
thing that was then in agitation. But this wiſe 
King ſoon redreſſed that grievance, after which 
_ — a better underſtanding between him and 
is people. 

In the 28th of the ſame reign, the cauſe of ſum- 
moning the parliament was declared to be, The 
treaty of peace with France. It was opened to 
the Lords and Commons, That there was a treaty 
depending, and in good forwardneſs, which the 
King would not conclude without the aſſent of the 
Lords and Commons; they were therefore aſked, 
by the King's command, Whether they would aſſent 
to a peace, if, by treaty, it could be had? The 
Commons anſwered, That what iſſue in this matter 
pleafed the King and the Lords, would ſatisfy them: 
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but this was not thought a ſufficient conſent ; the 
lord chamberlain therefore demanded of the — 
mons, Do you then aſſent to a treaty of 

ce? Whereupan they unanimoully replied 
yes. Rot. Parl. 28 Edw. 3. No. 588. 
In the 29th of the ſame reign, the occaſion of 
the ſummons was opEned, and it was declared ta 
be the peace then in tranſaction with France. Upon 
the whole, he deſired the advice of his parliament, 
what was beſt to be done ta put an end to the war, 
and how he might be enabled to conclude it with 
leſs grievance to the people, and maſt advantage 
to himſelf. Rot. Parl. 29 Edw. III. No. 10. 

In the 36th of the ſame reign, the affairs of Scot- 
land were debated in the Houſe of Lords, and, by 
the King's command, there was opened an offer, 
in order to a future peace, which had been made at 
York, at a treaty between the King's commiſſioners, 
and thoſe of David Bruce, King of Scatland. 
And it was aſked of the Lords, What they thought 
of the ſaid offer? Who unanimouſly anſwered, 
They could not affent to it, as prejudicial to the 
King's crown. Rot, Parl. 36 Edw. III. No. 6. 

In the 40th of the ſame reign, the _ con- 
ſulted his parliament in a very high point of ſtate, 
of which war might probably have pr the conſe- 
quence, the ſuperſtition of that age conſidered. 
It ſeems the Pope (Urban V. fat then in the chair) 
had a mind to renew a groundleſs pretenſion he had 
upon this realm, in virtue of what had been tranſ- 
acted, anno 1212, between King John and Inno- 
cent III. It was opened to both "Houſes, how the 
Pope claimed, that England and Ireland ſhquld be 
hel of him in homage, under the annual acknow- 
ledgment of a thouſand marks. He deſires there- 
fore to be adviſed by the Lords ſpiritual and tem- 
poral, how he ſhouid act, in caſe the Pope 060 
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ceeded any way with him or his kin about this 


"ſs claim. The Lords anſwered, That King 


ohn, nor no other, could put the King, his realm, 
nor his people, under ſuch a ſubjection, without 
their conſent and agreement. The Commons were 
conſulted in the matter, and gave the ſame reply. 
Upon which an act paſſed, declaring the 2 
of what King John had done: that if he had made 


the pretended ſubjection, it was againſt his corona- 


tion oath; declaring further, that if the Pope went 


about by ſuit, or otherways, to compel the King or 


his ſubjects to this homage or payment, they would 
reſiſt and conteſt to the utmoſt of their power. 
Rot. Parl. 40 Edw. III. No. 7, 8. 

In the 42d of the ſame reign, the parliament 
was conſulted about a treaty of peace with Scotland, 
then upon the anvil. Rot. Parl. 42 Edw. 3. No. 7. 

In the 43d of the ſame reign, the ſeſſions was 
opened with theſe words: Sirs, The King, in all 
great affairs that touch him or his kingdom, has 
ever acted by the advice of his Lords and Com- 
mons. Then it was ſhown, how that the King, 
by advice of parliament, had made a peace with 
his adverſary of France, upon certain conditions, 
(viz.) That the ſaid adverſary ſhould deliver up 
certain territories, and pay certain ſums at times 
limited in the treaty; and that, further, the ſaid 
adverſary ſhould forego the ſuperior dominion or 
ſovereignty in all the lands and countries which the 
King held in Gaſcony, and in all the lands which 
the King held beyond the ſeas; and that the King 
ſhould forbear ſtiling himſelf King of France during 
the ſaid term. Then it was ſet forth, how the ſaid 
adverſary had performed no condition of the peace, 
and had ſummoned the Prince of Gaſcony to appear 
before him at Paris, contrary to the treaty ; and 
had made war upon our ſovereign Lord the King: 
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that hereupon the Prince had called the ſtates of 
Gaſcony, who were of opinion, that, by reaſon of 
theſe infractions, the-King ought to reſume his ſtile 
and title : and upon this, the prelates in parliament 
were charged to deliberate, and to deliver to the 
King their advice and counſel : whereupon the ſaid 
prelates, upon mature deliberation, anfwered, That 
the King, in right, and in good conſcience, might 
reſume the ſaid ſtile; to which the Lords temporal 
and Commons, in full parliament, aſſented. Rot, 
Parl. 43 Edw. III. No. 1, 2, 3, 8. 

In the 45th of the fame reign, the cauſe of 
ſummoning the ſaid parliament was ſhown to be, 
That the French King was making very great pre- 
parations, ſuch as not only threatened the loſs of 
the King's dominions in France, but to invade 
England, and to deſtroy the navy. The King 
therefore charged the Lords and Commons to ad- 
vile with themſelves upon theſe points, and to give 
him counſel how his kingdom might be defended, 
how his navy might be preſerved and maintained 
againſt the malice of his enemies, how his foreign 
territories may be guarded, and how he might make 
war in thoſe parts, and conquer the ſame. Theſe 
are the very words of the record, and I think home 
enough to our preſent point. Rot. Parl. 45 Edw. III. 
No. 1. | 

In the goth of the ſame reign, the cauſe of 
aſſembling the parliament was declared to be, to 
adviſe with both Houſes, how the war with France 
might be carried on with greater vigour, and more 
to the honour of the King and kingdom ; and the 
chancellor affirmed, that the King had ever moved 

their advice and aſſiſtance, which had been 


attended with ſucceſs ; that he intended to purſue 


the ſame courſe, and deſired then to be adviſed by 
them in the preſent occurrences. Rot. Parl. 50 
Edw. III. No. 2. 

I Thus, 
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Thus, in this warlike, proſperous, and wiſe 
reign, Edward III. called 16 ſeveral parliaments, 
that he might confer with his Lords and Commons, 


as the records plainly thow, in matters relating to 


his foreign wars, truces, his leagues, alliances, and 
treaties of peace. | 

And, in the laſt parliament ſummoned to this 
purpoſe, we find it ſolemnly declared, That theſe 
good meaſures had been fortunate both to the Prince 


and people. And though, in the next reign, the 


miniſters began to give themſelves other airs, yet 
we ſhall ſee this right of the Lords and Commons 
of England aſſerted and continued. 

In the next reign, which was that of Richard II, 
14 articles between the King and the duke of Bri- 
tanny, touching the caſtles and lordſhip of Breſt, 
were read before the Lords, and all agreed to ex- 
cept the 12th, which was remitted to be better 
conſidered of in council. Rot, Parl. 1 Rich. II. 
No. 34. 

In the 6th of the ſame reign, we find the parlia- 
ment conſulted in a high point indeed. The biſhop 
of London opened to both Houſes, How that the 
kingdom was never environed with ſo many perils, 
both at home and abroad; that it was upon the 
very brink of being conquered, and the Engliſh 
name to be extinguiſhed ; that there was nothing 
left but to yield, or vigorouſly to defend them- 
ſelves; that, in the midſt of all theſe dangers, God 
had opened two ways by which they might arrive at 
ſafety with honour. One was, by a good alliance 
with thoſe of Flanders, which was offered; that 
this way was noble, and gave us large opportunities 
to annoy the enemy, and that it were pity not to 
keep it open. The other way was that of Portugal, 
to preſerve our intereſt in Spain; that, in the then 
juncture, no place in the world feemed of ſuch 

importance 
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cluſion of our wars. For if the duke o 


importance as Portugal for a good and ſpeedy con- 

fed der 
could get to Portugal with ſufficient forces, con- 
ſidering the ſtrength already there, in half a year 
after his arrival, he would either be crowned in 
Spain, or have a battle; and, if he ſnould ſucceed, 
the remainder of our wars would not be difficult: 
that therefore this buſineſs of Spain ſhould be prin- 
cipally in their thoughts, and there they ſhould 
employ their pains, diligence and expences, as what, 
if it came to a good concluſion, would bring laſting 
reſt and quiet to England. The biſhop, to encon- 
rage them in it, according to the ſuperſtition of 
thoſe times, told them, the Pope had granted to 
the Duke a Cruſado, ſo that they who accompanied 
bim in this voyage ſhould have the merit, and gain 
the ſame indulgences as if they went to the Holy 
Land. - The expedition of the Duke was agreed 


upon, and provided for in this ſeſſions. Rot. Parl. 


G6 Rich. II. Part 1. No. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 23. 

In the 2d ſeſſions of the ſame parliament, the 
chancellor declared the reaſons of the preſent meet- 
ing, How that the King had deſigned to go in 
perſon to France, to recover his rights there, for 
which an aid had been granted. That, as ſoon as 
the ſeſſions were ended, very diſpleaſing news came 
to the King; how that his adverſary of France had 
invaded Flanders, and, in a battle, defeated his 
friends and allies; and that he had ſubdued the 
whole country, except Gaunt, which ſtill held out: 
whereupon the King had called a great council at 
Weſtminſter, where there were preſent moſt of the 
Lords ſpiritual and temporal, and many of the moſt 
fufficient batchelors of + the realm, before whom 
theſe tidings were related; and it was the opinion 
of all, that, for the relief of Gaunt, and recovery 
ef Flanders, the King ſhould go over in perſon, 


with. 
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with his royal army. But, inaſmuch as this was a 
buſineſs ſo very weighty, relating to the government 
of the realm in the King's abſence, none durſt 
finally affent either way without a parhament. The 
King did therefore moſt earneſtly charge and deſire, 
That the Lords by themſelves, and the Commons 
by themſelves, would deliberately adviſe upon theſe 
matters; and eſpecially, Whether the King could, 
or ought to go over in perſon ? And, if they thought 
he could not, without hazarding his reputation, 
undertake the voyage, then, that they would adviſe 
what army ſhould be ſent, and what ſort of expe- 
dition there ſhould, or could be made, under whoſe 
conduct, and in what manner? Rot. Parl. 6 Rich. II. 
Part 2. No. 3, 8, 9, 10, to 22. 

In the 7th of this reign, the reaſons of ſum- 
moning the parliament were opened by Michael de 
la Pole, he who was afterwards ſo corrupted by 
power, and a great employment; a misfortune 
which will ſometimes happen to men eloquent and 
{ſkilful enough in the laws. And, by the following 
ſpeeches, it appears that this chancellor knew very 
well the conſtitution of England, and what a right 
the Lords and Commons had to be appriſed of, and 
conſulted with in treaties and alliances that were of 
the higheſt importance to the kingdom, fuch eſpe- 
cially as were in tranſaction while the parhament 
was ſitting. 

Michael de la Pole, the chancellor, told both 
Houſes, That the King perceiving how the truce 
ſome time ago made with Scotland was ſhortly to 
expire; and, that none of his ſubjects might be ſur- 
priſed without defence, he had ſent northward his 
uncle of Lancaſter, with ſeveral other wile men of 
his council, to try and feel the pulſe of the Scots, 
whether an honourable peace was to be had, or 
otherwiſe a prolongation of the ſaid. truce for ſome 

conſiderable 
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conſiderable time. That the Duke, with others, 
had been on the marches of Scotland, and had 
conferred and treated with the Scots, and had 
1 the King cheir relation, and letters from 
his adverſary of Scotland, importing, that he would 
diſpatch to London perſons ſufficiently authoriſed, 
and with full power to treat of theſe matters. But, 
inaſmuch as private men in both countries had juſt 
and mutual claims one upon another; and that, if 
a peace enſued, there muſt be a conſiderable tranſ- 
ferring and tranſlation of rights, one to the other; 
and more eſpecially, for that England challenged 
the ſuperiority and dominion over Scotland. All 
which conſidered, the affairs ſeemed too weighty to 
be treated of, and finally agreed upon, any where 
but in parliament ; where hkewiſe a proviſion could 
be made for defence, in caſe a peace or truce were 
not to be had: that this alone, if there had been 
no other, was a ſufficient reaſon for the preſent 
meeting. But he proceeded to ſhew other cauſes ; 
how that England had likewiſe, beſides, upon its 
hands at once, wars with the 3 moſt potent nations 
in Chriſtendom, France, Spain, and Flanders; 
that it was environed and threatened both by land 
and at ſea: and then, with ſtrong arguments, 
proves how much more honourable and fate it 
would be for England to act offenſively than de- 
fenſively. And though he ſeems to deliver this as 
his private opinion, ſubmitting to better judgments ; 
yet, when a chancellor ſpoke this, and ſuch a 
favourite as he was, and who had the word, as this 
very record ſays, and who was ſo much truſted, 
what he ſaid could poſſibly receive no other con- 
ſtruction, than that both Houſes were conſulted 
from the throne in the very manner of making war. 
Rot. Parl. 7 Rich. II. Part 1. No. 2, 3, 4- 

The chancellor, Michael de la Pole, in the next 


ſeſſions of the ſame parliament, opened to both 
| Houles, 
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Houſes, How that one of the cauſes of their pre- 


ſent aſſembling was the treaty of peace with 


France; that a treaty had long depended; that the 
ambaſſadors on both ſides were agreed upon certain 


terms, which had been ſettled in the council of both 


kingdoms, of which certain articles were ready to 
be laid before the parliament at a proper time; but 
that the King, out of a tender love to his people, 
and in conſideration of the great expences they had 
been at during this war, would not finally conclude 
the peace without their aſſent and knowledge, 
though he might do it, becauſe (as it was conceived) 
France was the King's own proper inheritance, and 
not belonging to the crown of England. He pro- 
ceeded to ſay, that the King deſired and earneſtly 
charged them carefully to examine and conſider tha 
ſaid articles in relation to this treaty, to adviſe what 
was beſt to be done for his and the kingdom's 
honour and advantage. 

Afterwards the Commons took notice, that they 
had ſeen the ſaid articles, and anſwered thus: Thar, 
conſidering the eminent perils which they perceived 
to lie both ways, they neither could nor durſt in 


any manner adviſe their liege Lord expreſsly either 


to war or peace: albeit, that peace, it a good one 
could be obtained, would be the greateſt comforr 
to them in the world. That it ſeemed to them, 
that the King might, and ought to do-in this affair 
as his noble Grace ſhould himſelf beſt like, as of a 
thing that was his crown inheritance, which de- 
ſcended by royal lineage to his noble perſon, and 
did not belong to the kingdom, or to the crown of 
England. They pray him to do what his council 
ſhall adviſe to be moſt for his honour and advantage, 
and for the greateſt comfort of his people; and tor 
the many dangers and miſchiefs that might happen, 
they prayed to be excuſed from giving any other 
anſwer to this buſineſs for the preſent. : 
ut, 
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- But, upon this, the Commons were again charged, 
by the King's command, to ſpeak their minds upon 
theſe points, thus: Do you either deſire peace or 


war with your enemies of France? There being no 


mid-way ; for as to a truce, that may be good and 
advantageous to the realm, the French will not 
conſent to it. To which the Commons replied, 
They earneſtly deſired a good and honourable 
peace; but that, in the articles delivered to them, 
there were ſeveral civil law terms which they did not 
clearly underſtand : and further, that they had been 
told, how that ſeveral lordſhips and lands, which 
the King, by this treaty, was to have in the province 
of Guienne, were to be held of the crown of France 
by ſervice and homage; but they hoped their Liege 


Lord would not eaſily agree to hold of the French, 


by the like ſervice, the town of Calais, and other 
lands which had been conquered from the French 
by the ſword. Nor would the Commons that this 
ſhould be done, if there were any other way of 
coming off. To which was anſwered, That, for 
any thing that yet appeared, there was no having a 
peace without holding thoſe lands in the faid manner. 
Hereupon the Commons were once more required 
to tell their Liege Lord how they would act as to 
the accepting this peace, if ſo it was, that they were 
King of the realm, or in the ſame condition their 
King was in; and, conſidering the many wars which 
on every hand threatened this ſmall kingdom, and 
that the enemies were ſo confederated together, 
that none of them would have peace or truce with- 
out the other; and, conſidering the great ſtrength 


and riches of the enemy, and the then weakneſs 


and poverty of this realm. To which the Com- 
mons made reply, That they underſtood how the 
Lords ſpiritual and temporal had been likewiſe 


required to give their counſel and advice upon the 


ſame 
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ſame points, and that the ſaid Lords had given 
their anſwer not as counſel or advice delivered 
in this matter either for war or peace: but that 
they have been told the Lords only ſaid, That, 


all miſchiefs and appearing dangers conſidered, 


if they were in the King's condition, they would 
rather agree to this peace than have a war: and 
hereupon the Commons (with proteſtation that 
they may not be hereafter charged as having 
adviſed in the matter, and that they ſhall not bear 
the blame of having counſelled one way or other) 
agree in their anſwer with the prelates and Lords 
in every point; and this, and no other anſwer 
than what the prelates and Lords made, do they 
give. Rot. Parl. 7 Rich. II. Part 2. No. 3, 
16, 17, 18. 

In the 14th of the ſame reign, the biſhop of 
Worceſter opened the ſeſſions, who. laid before 
the parliament, How that a truce had been 
made with France for a certain time, and that 
perſons had been ſent to Calais to treat of 
peace, and had made their report to the King, 
who was to ſend thither a more ſolemn embaſſy, 
but would not do it without the counſel and aſſent 
of the Lords ſpiritual and temporal, and the 
other wiſe men of his council: and how that 
others had been diſpatched from the King to the 
borders of Scotland, to treat with the Scots about 
a truce to be made by the mediation of France 
and that the Scots hitherto would not agree to the 
truce, ſo that there was more likelihood of war 
than of peace, which war the King would not 
undertake without the advice and aſſent aforeſaid. 
Rot. Parl. 14 Rich. II. No. 1. 

In the 15th of the ſame reign, the Commons, 
in full parliament, ſaid, If there ſhould be any 
proceedings upon a treaty of peace or truce with 
France, that it ſeemed to them expedient and 

Vor. III, E neceſſary, 
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neceſſary, if the King were ſo pleaſed, that the 
duke of Lancaſter, as being the moſt able perſon 
in the realm, ſhould go thither to treat thereof, to 
which the King aſſented. Rot. Parl. 15 Rich. II. 
No. 15. 

In the 17th of the fame reign, there was a 
peace ratified by authority . in theſe 
words: — 4 it remembered, That the King, 
Lords, knights of approved valour, and juſtices, 


aſſent in this parhament to a peace, ſo as that 


« the King do not make homage liege, ſaving 
<« alſo and always the liberty of his perſon, and 
« crown of England, and of his heges of the 
« fame kingdom; and fo that he and his heirs 
may reſort and have ſs to the name, title 
« and right of the kingdom of France, if the 
« peace ſhall be broken by his adverfary, or his 
cc de and alſo, that ſuch moderations and 
« modifications ſhould be made, that no confiſ- 
<« cation [that is, ſeizure of the dutchy of Guienne] 
„ might happen.” 

The fame matter was given in charge to the 
Commons, who gave their anſwer, in a ſchedule 
delivered by their ſpeaker, to this purpoſe : The 
Commons being commanded by the King, upon 
their faith and allegiance, to adviſe him in certain 


articles between him and his adverſary of France; 


which articles being read, and partly underſtood 
by them, they find in them three points, viz. 
Homage Liege, Sovereignty, and Reſort; fo 
weighty, that they never durſt undertake to treat 
of, or adviſe in a matter of ſuch importance; of 
which three points they take themſelves to be 
quite diſcharged, in regard that no moderation 1s 
yet made in the ſaid articles; whereas it was agreed 
by the King and the Lords, That homage ſhould 
be done for the lands in Guienne, on this con- 

dition, 


The 
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dition, that ſuch qualifications might be propoſed 

as ſhould be a ſaving to the King's rights, and 

thoſe of his people. Upon the whole matter, 

they refer themſelves to the King and Lords, hop- 

ing they have duly examined every thing, and 
made a careful proviſion in all theſe affairs: and, 

to have a good peace, conſent to the above- men- 

tioned articles: Rot. Parl. 17 Rich. II. No. 16, 17. 

In the 2oth of this reign, King Richard began 

to ſpeak to his people in another manner than he 

himſelf had uſed, or than had been practiſed by 

| his anceſtors. He was at reſt from wars abroad, 
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and had fortified himſelf by an alliance with France, di 
; and this gave him and his miniſters hope to ſubvert on 
N the conſtitution of England, which they went 74h 
> about in this parliament to undermine, though all |: 
5 ended at laſt in their deſtruction. And this year 8 
l the ſpeaker of the Houſe of Commons was com- TY 
: pelled to diſcover who had brought in a certain 4. 
] bill that did not pleaſe the men in power, becauſe 13} 
it took notice of the expences of the houſhold, 13 
e and of the biſhops and ladies -that followed the = 
e court. Rot. Parl. 20 Rich. II. No. 14, 15, 16. 1 
e The ſpeaker named Sir Thomas Haxey, who Th 
n was ſentenced to death, No. 23. And, when they v1 
n could make a breach upon ſuch a fundamental, 14 
3 no wonder at what elſe was done. But to return OY 
d to my preſent ſubject. vob 
z. In this parliament, the Commons came before 1 
o the King and Lords, and ſhewed, How they had wi. 
it been informed, that the King ſhould hear ſome 1 
of perſons intended to hinder an expedition which the bn 
)e King had promiſed his father-in-law of France, we 
is that the earls Marſhal and of Rutland ſhould I 
d make towards I ombardy; and that ſome had 4 
Id deſigned to ſtir up the Commons to petition the * 
n- King to prevent the ſaid expedition, and to fruſtrate N 
n, Cc 2 his ; , 
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his royal promiſe. The Commons excuſe them- 
felves in this matter, alledging, that no ſuch thing 
'was ever mentioned ainong them : on the contrary, 
they thank him for the "honourable figure he in- 
tends to make on this occaſion. However, though 
they were made acquainted by the ſaid earls of the 
King's gracious intention, that by this expedition 
neither the Commons, nor the kingdom, thould 
be in any ways bound or charged; vet, notww;ch- 
| ſtanding, they pray, and make their proteſtation, 
That as the King, by his own authority and will, 

had granted the Taid expedition, ſo they hoped, 

that by it, or by any thing which hereafter might 
happen upon it, they may not be made parties, 
nor in any manner be endamaged. To which, 

with his own mouth, in full parliament, the King 
made this reply, That they were not to wonder at 
this expedition; and then he gave his reaions for 
it; 1ſt, He had conſidered, how that heretofore 
many miſchiefs and deſtructions had happened by 
war between France and England; and upon this, 
believing that the greateſt good one man could do 
another, to tye him the faſter to him, was to help 
and reheve him in his miſhap and neceſſity ; 
wherefore, upon a good intention to appeaſe war, 
and to prevent the miſchiefs it brings, and to the 
end that this good turn might be the occaſion of 
peace, and excite in his father of France the 
greater affection to him, his realm and people, in 
time to come, he had made this promiſe. 2dly, 


The French King was his couſin, and, by this 


alliance, his father ; and, upon this ſcore, he was 
the more bound to do him pleaſure, and help him 
in his need. gdly, That he and his father of 


France were the two moſt able and valiant Princes 
in Chriſtendom; and that therefore, if they had 


knowledge of any King, Prince, or other perſon, 
whoever 
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whoever he were, that went about to overcome 
and deſtroy Chriſtian people any where, they were 
bound, by their duty to God, to deſtroy ſuch a 
tyrant and oppreſſor, and to reſtore the oppreſſed 


and deſolate to their former eſtate. 


And, at the end of this ſpeech, he ſays, He 


will be at large and at liberty to command his 


people, and fend them in aid of his friends ; and 
to diſpoſe of his own goods at his will, and as 
often as he pleaſed. Rot. Parl. 20 Rich. II. No. g. 

This is the firſt inſtance I meet with in the 
records of an Engliſh King's pretending to diſpoſe 
of his people at his will and pleaſure. The 
reaſons offered for the aids given to France are 
plauſible, to prevent wars, and to procure a laſt- 
ing peace. But this unfortunate Prince and his 
miniſters had other ends, as in the ſequel ap- 

ared. This ſtrict alliance; this expedition, in 
which the Commons were not conſulted, and were 
not to enquire into nor contradict; theſe good 
turns, theſe helps given to France at a time of 
need, were with no other intention (as appeared 
afterwards) than to ſecure all things on that fide, 
to have that King and kingdom to friend, and to 
be free from a foreign war when they were to put 
in execution their great deſign of ſubverting the 
liberties of England. 

For the very next year, theſe miniſters who had 
been ſo cloſe and reſerved in their counſel, when 
they were thus ſure of France, and as ſoon as, by 
fraud and force, they had got a parliament to their 
turn, not legally elected, they fell in good earneſt 
to change the conſtitution: And all theſe motions 
came trom a Houſe of Commons; ſo that when 
the notion began to be advanced, that Princes 
might make war and peace, undertake expedi- 
tions, and enter into leagues of the higheſt im- 
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portance without conſulting their parliaments, it 
was at a ſeaſon when all the laws were intended to 
be overthrown, The King, in thoſe days, forti- 
fied, as he thought, by his French alliance, was 
reſolved to ſet up for arbitrary power ; his deſpe- 
rate miniſters were ready to co-operate with him; 
the nobility had loſt all their ancient courage and 
virtue; and the Houſe of Commons was ſo de- 
praved, as to become the very blood-hounds of 


the court. 


In the 1ſt year of the next reign, which was that 
of Henry IV. the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
opened the ſeſſions, told both Houſes, How that 
the nation, ſa abounding in riches, had for a long 
time been ruled and governed by children, and 
the counſel of young heads, whereby it was almoſt 
brought to ruin, had not God then placed upon 
the throne a knowing and diſcreet man, who, by 
God's help, would * governed by the wiſe and 
ancient men of the realm, to his own and the 
kingdom's help and comfort. Rot. Parl. 1 Hen. IV. 
No. 2. 

In the ſame ſeſſions, the ear] of Northumber- 
land, conſtable of England, by the King's com- 
mand, ſhewed before the Lords temporal, How 
(as had been made known to them before) the 
King purpoſed to make war with his enemies of 


Scotland; put that it was talked among ſome 


people, as if this expedition was undertaken by 
the counſel, and at the inſtance only of him the 
ſaid earl, and of my lord Weſtmoreland, earl 
Marſhal; The ſaid earls did therefore purge 
themſelyes,, and defired, that the King would 
declarghis pleaſure in this matter. Whereupon 
the King, with his own mouth, in full parliament, 
{ard=T hat as God had ſent him into this king- 
dom, and given him the crown thereof for its 
| preſervation, 
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preſervation, ſo he meant to undertake this expe- 
dition 'in perſon; and thereupon he commanded 
the earl of Northumberland to propoſe the queſtion, 
to have their advice upon 1t; and all the Lords 


being ſeverally aſked their opinions, conſented to it. 


Rot. 1bid. No. 80. | 

In the 2d of the ſame reign, the Commons 
repreſented to the King, How they had been in- 
formed, that ſeveral Lords, and other worthy and 
conſiderable perſons of this kingdom, had been 
challenged by the French by ſubtle device, to 
what intent no man knew; but they prayed the 
King he would pleaſe to conſider, That there was 
more appearance of war with the French than of 
peace; that he would reflect, in caſe of a war, 
how much he would ſtand in need of men of wiſ- 
dom, manhood and great fortunes, and ſuch they 
were who had been thus challenged ; that he would 
conſider what expence the perſons challenged muſt 
be at, and to what danger they expoſed them- 
ſelves; they therefore prayed, That, by the ad- 
vice of his Lords in parliament, he would lay his 
command upon the perſons challenged to proceed 
no farther. To which the King anſwered, He 
would therein be adviſed by his Lords and Com- 
mons, and ſo manage matters that no reflection 
ſhould be upon the honour of the perſons chal- 
lenged, Rot. Parl. 2 Hen. IV. No. 12. 

In the 4th of the ſame reign, the Commons 
prayed the King, ſince God had given him fo 
{ſignal an advantage over his enemies the Scots, 
That, by the advice and wiſe counſel of his Lords 
ſpiritual, and of his honourable council, things 
might be ſo ordered in parliament, that the victory 
might turn to God's glory, and that the kingdom 
might thereby reap ſome good fruit. Rot. Parl. 
4 Hen, IV, No. 12, 
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In the 8th of the ſame reign, the chancellor 
ſhowed to the Lords, How that the King's am- 
baſſadors had been in Pruſſia, and other parts 
beyond the ſeas, to treat of a peace; and that, 
upon an agreement there made, a proclamation 
was to iſſue out, importing, that the ſubjects of 
England were to make certain reſtitutions for da- 
mages ſuſtained by thoſe abroad. To which pro- 
clamation the Lords agreed. Rot. Parl. 8 Hen. IV. 
No, 10. ; 

In the ſame parliament, the ſpeaker ſhewed, 
How that the Caſtle of Manlyon, the key of the 
three kingdoms, was in the hands of a foreigner, 
and garriſoned by foreigners. He thereupon prays, 
That it may be commanded and garriſoned by 
Engliſhmen. Rot. ibid. No. 57. 


Thus, this warlike Prince, who by his courage 


and virtue, from a private man, without any true 
title by deſcent to the crown, came to be King of 
England, thought it no diminution of his prero- 
gative to conſult with, and be adviſed by his par- 
lament, in matters that were of the laſt im- 
„„ 

In the iſt year of the next reign, which was 
that of Henry V. the chancellor opened the 
cauſes why the parliament was ſummoned: among 
other things, he ſets forth, How neceſſary it was, 
that the King's friendſhips abroad ſhould be che- 
riſhed, and that proviſion ſhould be made to reſiſt 
his foreign enemies; for all which it was requiſite 
to have the good advice of the Lords and Com- 
mons ; that they were then aſſembled to have their 
counſel and advice in the matters aforeſaid. Rot. 
Parl. 1 Hen. V. No. 2. 

The ſpeaker of the Houſe of Commons after- 
wards prayed the King, That, as God had en- 
dowed him with wiſdom, and many other qua- 
r W ties 


lities and virtues, that ſo henceforward he would 
take care to ſee good 22 maintained, 
eſpecially in relation to the marches of Scotland, 
the guarding the ſeas, the town and marches of 


Calais, the province of Guyenne and the dominion 


of Ireland. To whom, by the King's command, 
it was anſwered, That he ſhould reduce theſe 
complaints into writing. Rot. ibid. No. 8. 

In the 3d of the ſame reign, the cauſes of the 
parliament's meeting were opened, That the King 
had lately received certain overtures of peace to 
be concluded between him and his adverſary* of 
France, to which he had always applied himſelf, 
(the right of his crown always ſaved) but that he 
would not conclude the ſaid peace without the 
aſſent and good advice of the eſtates of the realm. 
It was further ſhewed, that Sigiſmond, King of 
the Romans, had interpoſed his endeavours, and 
very much laboured to ſettle peace between Eng- 
land and France, out of which kingdom he was 
lately arrived here: That the King had not yet 
ſeen his ſcheme, but ſhould be ſhortly made ac- 
quainted with it ; at which time the King, by the 


good advice of his moſt wiſe council there preſent, . 


might be appriſed, what would be moſt advanta- 
x and honourable for him to do in the marter. 

ot. Parl. 3 Hen. V. No. 14. 

In the 4th of the ſame reign, the chancellor 
told both Houſes, They were now in the 6th 
parhament, in which, by the kind help and 
counſel of the Lords and Commons there preſent, 
ſuch effects would be produced, and ſuch exploits 
would be performed, as that thereby, by God's 
high grace, the diſpute with France ſhould be at 
an end; wars ſhould ceaſe, and the nation ſhould 
come at laſting peace and quiet. Rot. Parl. 4 
Hen. V. No, 3. 2 

| That 
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That year, an alliance between the King and 
Sigiſmond King of the Romans was confirmed, 
approved of, and ratified in parliament, in theſe 
words: * Be it known, That upon certain al- 
4 liances between our Sovereign Lord the King, 
„ for him, his heirs and ſucceſſors, Kings of Eng- 
“land, of dne part, and the honourable Prince 
« Sigiſmond, King of the Romans, for him and 
« his ſucceſſors, Kings of the Romans, on the 
« other part, lately entered into and agreed upon 
in the form ſpecified in the lettets patents of 
« our ſaid Sovereign Lord thereon made, and in 
« this preſent parliament openly ſhown and de- 
« clared, the tenor of which here follows : Henry, 
„ by the grace of God, King, &c. Our moſt 
« Sovereign Lord aforeſaid, willing that the ſaid 
« alliances may be perpetual, and the matters 
« contained in the ſaid letters patents having been 
« duly and ſolemnly debated in this parliament, 
„ with all the archbiſhops, biſhops, dukes, earls, 
“ barons, and all others eſtates ſpiritual and tem- 
& poral, as alſo the Commons of the realm in the 
« ſaid parliament aſſembled, by their common 
« afſent and conſent in the ſaid parliament, and by 
e authority of the ſame, they did ratify, approve 
„e and confirm the alliances and confederations, 
« and all the matters aforeſaid, in manner and 
« form as in the ſaid letters patents is contained, 
as far forth as lies in our ſaid Sovereign Lord, 
« for him, his heirs and ſucceſſors, and hereby 
“ ratify, approve and confirm the ſame.” Rot. 

ibid. No. 14. 
This Sigiſmond was afterwards Emperor, whoſe 
only daughter Albert II. of Auſtria married, from 
whom the preſent Princes of the Auſtrian family 

are deſcended, 
Thus 


final 
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Thus Henry V. that heroick King, thought it 
no diminution to his glory, or leſſening of his 
prerogative, to adviſe with and be adviſed by his 
parliament in matters of peace, war, and foreign 
alliances ; and no doubt the good underſtanding 
thereby created between him and his people did 
not a little contribute to render his reign ſo happy 
and victorious. 

In the 2d of the next reign, which was that of 
Henry VI. there was a meſſage from the Houſe of 
Commons to the duke of Gloceſter, then pro- 
tector, and the Lords then aſſembled in parlia- 
ment, to thank the Duke and the Lords for hav- 
ing by the chancellor communicated to them the 
treaty and matters relating to the King of Scot- 
land, then 1n agitation between the Lords and the 
Scottiſh ambaſſadors, to wit, for the freedom of 
the ſaid King, and for taking hoſtages for his ran- 
ſom, and for his marriage; all which matters ſeem 
to the ſaid Commons good and advantageous to 
the King and realm, if by their wiſe directions 
they can be brought to a good concluſion. They 
pray the Lords, that they would further proceed 
upon the ſaid treaty and matters, and by their 
moſt wiſe counſel and diſcretion bring them to a 
final iſſue. And this done, to give the Commons 
notice and knowledge of the ſaid concluſion, 
which would be a great conſolation and comfort as 
well to them as to all the commonalty of the king- 
dom. Rot. Parl. 2 Hen. VI. No. 10. 

The foreſaid treaty was entered upon by autho- 
rity of parliament, and the King's letters patents, 
impowering the ambaſſadors to treat, were ratified 
in parliament. The commiſſioners were there 
likewiſe named; their powers were there directed, 
and their quorum was there appointed. Rot. ibid. 
No. 27. 

In 
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In the gth of the ſame reign, the dukes of 
Bedford and Gloceſter, &c. were empowered by 
act of parliament to enter upon a treaty, and to 
conclude peace with France, Spain and Scotland, 
in theſe words: „That this ordeyned and ad- 
« yyſed by the Lords ſpirituelæ and temporelx 
« and Comyns beyng in this preſent parlement, 
« That my Lords of Bedford and Gloceſter, and 
« my Lord cardinal, and other of the Kyng's 
« blood and of his counſeyl, may trete the pees 


« on the Kyng's behalf with the ſeyd partyes, or 


« ony other. And yf theym thynk the menys of 
« pees offerd by that other partyes covenable 
« and good to the Kyng and hys ſubgetz, theine to 
« receive hem, and ſemblably to offer for the 
« Kyng's partye menys that ſhal be thought to 
« them covenable and expedient, and by ſwich 
« menys to conclude and accorde the pees to 
« Goddes pleſire, &c.” Rot. Parl. 9 Hen. VI. 
No. 18. 

In the 14th of the ſame reign, the chancellor 
opening the reaſons why the parliament was 
aſſembled, ſaid, How that the King had received 
advice from good hands, that the duke of Bur- 

gundy had ftruck up a peace with the French, 
to which intereſt the ſaid duke now intended 
firmly to adhere: That the King muſt reſolve tq 
admit of a deluſory and mock truce,. then offered 
by France, or determine to aſſert his title to that 
kingdom and the dutchy of Normandy with 
armed force: That, to be adviſed in theſe and 
bother matters, the King had called them together. 
Rot. Parl. 14 Hen. VI. No. 2. 

In the 23d of the ſame reign, my Lord of 
Suffolk gave the Houſe of Lords an account of 
his behaviour in France, How he neither uttered 
nor communed of the ſpecialty of the matters 

concerning 


S 
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concerning in any wiſe the treaty of peace, nor 
of what manner of thing the ſame treaty ſhould 
be, but only referred it to our ſaid Sovereign 
Lord, and to all thoſe which he will call to him 


in this matter at the coming of the ſaid ambaſſa- 


dors into this realm, &c. And then the King 
gave him in commandment to open the ſaid mat- 
ters as well to my ſaid Lords being in this preſent 
parliament, as to the Commons aſſembled in the 
ſame parliament, in their houſe accuſtomed, &c. 
And he defired, that of what he had cautioned 
the King and the Houſe, an act might be entered 
in the parliament roll, which was granted. Rot. 
Parl. 23 Hen. VI. No. 19. 
In the ſame ſeſſions, an act was made to repeal 
a clauſe in an act paſſed in the former reign, 
whereby certain articles of peace had been ratified 
in parliament, by which articles it had been 
agreed, that neither nation ſhould make peace 
with the Dauphin (afterwards Charles VII. of 
France) ee the aſſent of the three eſtates of 
each kingdom. „ The King will, by the aſſent 
of his Lords ſpiritual and temporal, and the 
« Commons of this preſent parliament, that the 
« ſaid article fo authoriſed be void, Iritte caſſed 
c adnulled, and of no force ne effecte.” Rot. 
ibid. No. 24. | 
By the way, it ſeems the miniſters of ſtate at 
that time were conſcious they had incurred the 
danger of the law by clapping up a peace with 
France without aſſent of parhament ; for in this 
act of the 23d of Henry VI. they brought a 
clauſe of 3 in theſe words: And that 
* no perſon or perſons, for his faithful counſel 
„given, or to be given unto the King, after the 
« wit and grace that God hath liſt to give him, 
« or any of them, ſhall be impeached, hurt, or 
« preved, 
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« greved, but ſhall ſtond therefore at all days 
* quite and diſcharged againſt hym and hys heirs 
« and ſucceſſors for evermore, &c.” Ibid. 

Corrupt ſtateſmen will think, they have here 
found a very fine precedent to be indemnified, let 
them give their maſter never ſo faithleſs and un- 
found advice. But mark what follows. 

The Commons (for it appears plain enough 
from the record, that the firſt part of the bill 
began in the Houſe of Lords, and that the two 
laſt proviſos were inſerted in the Houſe of Com- 
mons) brought in a ſaving, whereby the indem- 
nity 1s reſtrained only to that counſel which the 
miniſters had then given of making peace with 
France, without conſulting the parliament. “ Say- 
« ing alway to the reame of England, and to all 
c leiges and ſubjects thereof, their heirs and ſuc- 
« ceflors, all their liberties, freedoms, - laws, 
« cuſtoms and privileges that they, their an- 
<« ceſtors and predeceſſors, have had within this 
« reame afore this time, except the matter that is 
« compriſed in the article aboveſaid. 

4 And that they, and each of them, be de- 
« mened and governed after the laws, uſages and 
ce cuſtomes of the ſaid reame. of Englond, and 
« in none otherwiſe, this act notwithſtanding. 
„Neither that ony hurt or greve in ony wile 
« grow to the comyn of this reame, their heires 
« nor ſucceſſors in time to come, by force of this 
<« act, nor by any thing therein conteined.” Ibid. 

Without ſuch ſavings, the forementioned clauſe 
had altered the whole conſtitution of this king- 
dom; for the miniſters might have done what 
they pleaſed, and could have come off at laſt with 
ſaying, They acted to the beſt of their {kill and 
knowledge. But it is evident from this record, 


that the ſenſe of our anceſtors was, That they 
would 
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would have thoſe who managed affairs in govern- 


ment, always accountable to parliament. And 
theſe ſavings imply, that notwithſtanding this in- 


_ derynity, and though, in the inſtance before them, 


they pardoned one falſe ſtep, they did not mean 
it ſhould be drawn into precedent ; and that they 
would ſo far preſerve their “ freedoms, laws, 
t cuſtoms, and priviledges, that not ony hurt nor 
« greve might in ony wife grow to the comyn of 
« this reame by force of the ſaid act.“ And 
that if, in after-times, they gave either weak or 
pernicious counſels, they ſhould anſwer for it, 
and not plead in excuſe, That “they had given 
the King counſel after the wit and grace God 
had lifted to give them.” For if they were 
unknowing in affairs of ſtate, and, through noto- 
rious ignorance, erred often, why did they under- 
take great employments? It being certainly true, 
that ignorance and want of foreſight in miniſters 
is as pernicious to the commonwealth they govern 
as malice or corruption. 

The ſucceeding Prince, Edward IV. (who in a 
manner, by his own perſonal valour, wreſted the 
crown of England from the houſe of Lancaſter, 
which, for 61 years, had been in the quiet poſ- 
ſeſſion of it) in all important matters conſulted his 
parliament. | 

In the 7th of this reign, the biſhop of Bath and 
Wells, chancellor, by the King's command, laid 
before both Houſes the paſt condition of Eng- 
land, and the preſent poſture of affairs, How 
that, before his reign, we had loſt our dominions 
in France, had wars with Denmark, Spain, Scot- 
land, Britanny, and in other parts, as alſo with 
our ancient enemies the French : That the King 
had made all things quiet in his own realm; that 
he had entered into a perpetual league, and con- 

cluded 
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cluded a treaty of commerce with the King of 
Spain: That he had ſettled peace, and made a 
treaty of commerce with the King of Denmark : 
That he had done the ſame with our old friends 
of Germany: That for L winter there was 
peace with Scotland: That amity and 4eague, 
with treaty. of commerce, was ſettled with the 
King of Naples: That he was in a fair way of 
a treaty with the King of Arragon, but the Arra- 
gonian miniſters had not their neceſſary powers or 
credentials, which would be ſoon adjuſted : That 
he was entered into amity and confederation with 
the high and mighty Prince the, duke of Bur- 
gundy, who was to marry the lady Margaret, the 
King's ſiſter; and alſo an amity and confederation 
with the duke of .Britain, which two dukes were 
the mightieſt Princes that held of the crown of 
France: That with his own purſe he had borne 
the expence of theſe treaties and embaſſies. Rot. 
Parl. 7 Edw. IV. No. 26. 

By the way, it is to be obſerved, That in moſt 
of theſe leagues and confederations it is expreſsly 
mentioned, That a treaty of commerce was like- 
wiſe ſettled, without which peace itſelf is hardly 
beneficial to a trading nation; for it cannot truly 


be called peace, and is indeed nothing but a 


ceſlation of arms. 


The chancellor likewiſe ſets forth, How that 


the King had laboured all theſe matters (as the 
record fays) * To diminiſh and leſſe the power of 
„ his old and auncient adverſary of France, the 
« French King, whereby his ſeid Highneſs ſhuld 
move the lightlyer, and rather recover his right 
„ and title to the crown and lond of Fraunce, 
« and poſſeſſion of the ſame. 
e Wherefore his ſeid Highneſs was fully ſet and 
« purpoſed, with the might and help of T 
| „ God, 
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«© God, and with advyſe and aſſiſtens of his Lords- 
« ſpirituel and temporel, and alſo of the Comyns 
« of this lond, to proceed and perfourme hys 
« principal intent for the defens of this lond; 


e that is to ſey, to go over ſee into Fraunce, 


« and to ſubdue hys grete rebel and adyerſory 
« Lowes, uſurpant King of the ſame, &c.” 

And afterwards, << Which matter, amongſt 
« meny of the Lords ſpirituell and temporell in 
« hys counſaile late held at Coventre, was ſhowed 
and declared; which matters the Kyng's High- 
« neſs, becauſe they were then preſent more 
„ plener in nombre, entended then to open and 
* declare unto theym by hys own mouth, and 
e alſoo hys entent and diſpoſition for the recovere 
of hys ſeid title and right to the crown of 
«© Fraunce, to yeve their ſeid advyſe and counſail 
« unto hym in that behalf.” Ibid. 

In the 13th of the ſaid reign, a treaty of com- 
merce between the King and the tHanze Towns of 
Germany was ratified in parhament, in theſe 
words: „ The Kyng calling into his tendre re- 
« membrance, how that in times paſſed unto now 
e of late the merchants and people of the nation 
« of Almayn being under and of the confede- 
« ration ligue and company called the Dutchie 
« Hanze, otherwile called Merchants of Almayn, 
e having the houſe in London commonly called 
« Guildhalda Teatonicoram, have had and uſed 
« free and friendly communication and entrecourſe 
« of merchandiſe with his ſubjetts of his noble 
« ream of Englond and they with thym, to the 
« encreſe, avayle, and commowele of both 
parties, &c. | 

In conſideration whereof, and to thentent that 
by God's grace the werre and hoſtility that hath 
been between both parties may utterly ſeaſe and 
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© be avoided, the old friendlyhood alſoo betwixt 
« theym to be renoveled in ſuch wyſe as it may 
« abide and endure for ever, By thadvyſe and 
« aſſent of the Lords ſpirituelx and temporelx, 
« and the Comyns, in this preſent parlement 
« aſſembled, and by auctorite of the ſame, wolle 
ﬆ of his gracious and bounteous diſpoſition, that 
« jt be ordeyned, eſtabliſhed and enacted, That 
& noon of the ſeid merchants, &c. 

„ Whereunto' the ſeid merchants of the 
« Hanze, by their orators, have aſſented and 
« agreed, &c.” Rot. Parl. 13 Edw. IV. No. 2. 

Some perhaps may miſtake this record, and 
think, that thereby the company's charters only 
are confirmed; but it 1s plainly otherwiſe, for 
by theſe words in the roll, „ Whereunto the ſaid 
* merchants of the Hanze, by their orators, have 
4 aſſented and agreed,” it appears there was a 
treaty of commerce in agitation, which was ratified 
in parliament. 

Richard III. in his ſhort reign, had no foreign 
wars, and ſummoned but one parliament. 

His ſucceſſor, Henry VII. a Prince jealous 
enough of his prerogative, had notwithſtanding 
recourſe to his parliament for their advice, as ſoon 


as his foreign affairs made it neceſſary ſo to do. 


For when he pretended to make a war in France, 
he ſummoned his parliament, and ſpoke thus : 
* © My Lords, and you the Commons, when I 
purpoſed to make a war in Britain by my licu— 
* tenant, I made declaration thereof to you by 
my chancellor, But now that I mean to make 
* a war upon, France in perſon, I will declare it to 


vyou my elt.“ 


Bacon's Hiſt, Hen, VII. p. 96. 
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And in the cloſe of his ſpeech he fays, © Go 


together in God's name, and loſe no time; for I 
+ have called this parliament wholly for this cauſe.” 

And the parliament, with great alacrity, adviſed 
the King to undertake the war. 

But now let us ſee what Henry VIII. did, 
whoſe reign was the moſt arbitrary and tyrannical 
that England ever ſaw. 

In the 4th of this reign, the ſeſſion was opened 
by William Wareham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who ſhowed, * How the French King would do 
no juſtice, in reſtoring to the King his right inhe- 
ritance ; wherefore, A lack of juſtice, peace of 
neceſſity muſt be turned into war. + In this par- 
liament was granted two fifteens of the tempo- 
rality, and of the clergy two tenths. After that, 
I it was concluded by the whole body of the 
realm, in the high court of parliament aſſembled, 
That war ſhould be made on the French King 
and his dominions : and an act was thereupon 
made, 

In the next reign, which was that of Edw. VI. 
there were wars with Scotland, diſputes with the 
French about Bulloign, as alſo a treaty of great 
conſequence with France in the year 1550; and 
yet we do not find the parliament was adviſed 
with, or that eith:r Houſe did interpoſe in any ot 
theſe important matters ; but all was managed by 
the court and the privy council. But at the ſame 
time we are to conſider, that one and the fame 
parliament, in that reign, was kept ſitting for 5 
years together; and we have hardly any inſtance 
in our h; ſtory, that a Houſe of Commons ſuffered 
to ſit ſo long, was ever very careful of publick 
liberty. 


* Hollingſh. p. 812. + Grafton, p. 907. 
{ Rot. Parl. 4 Hen. VIII. ' 
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In the next reign, which was that of Philip 
and Mary, the court took much the ſame mea- 
ſures, Nor was it indeed probable, that Philip, 
whoſe father and great grandfather had made them- 
_ ſelves abſolute in Spain, ſhould regard the conſti- 
tution of England. However, even in thoſe 
days, the parliament did not think themſelves 
quite excluded from deliberating upon what con- 
cerned the nation. For in the year 1553, * the 
Houſe of Commons deſiring to turn the Queen 
from foreign councils and aid, ſent their ſpeaker, 
and 20 of their houſe with him, with an earneſt 
and humble addrets to her, not to marry a ſtranger. 
But the miniſters of that reign found a way to 
extinguiſh the publick ſpirit that yet remained, by 
bribing the moit conſiderable of the members with 
penſions to give their votes for the marriage, in 
order to which, the Emperor Charles V. had ſent 
over 1,200,000 crowns : and by theſe arts, Philip 
governed as he pleaſed during his ſtay here. And 
yet, when dangers came to preſs from abroad, we 
find the Houſe of Commons conſulted : for on 
the 7th of November 1558, „The Queen ſent 
« for the ſpeaker of the Houſe of Commons, 
land ordered him to open to them the ill con- 
« dition the nation was in; for though there was 
ca treaty begun at Cambray, yet it was neceſſary 
% to put the kingdom in a poſture of defence, M 
« caſeit ſhould miſcarry. But the Commons were 
«< now ſo diſſatisfied, they would come to no reſo- 
« lution. So, on the 14th of November, the 
lord chancellor, the lord treaſurer, the duke of 
« Norfolk, the earls of Shrewſbury and Pem- 
« broke, the biſhops of London, Wincheſter, 
* Lincoln, and Carhfle, the viſcount Montacute, 


* Hiit. of the Reformat. part 2. p. 261. 
the 


* 
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the lords Clinton and Howard, came down to 
« the Houſe of Commons, and fate in that place 
« of the houſe where the privy counſellors uſed to 
« fir. The ſpeaker left his chair, and he, with 


c 


e the privy counſellors that were of the Houſe, 


« came and ſate on low benches before them. 
« The lord chancellor ſhewed the neceſſity of 
granting a ſubſidy to defend the nation both 
from the French and the Scots: when he had 
« done, the Lords withdrew : but though the 
« Commons entered both that and the two follow- 
ing days into the debate, they came to no iſſue 
„in their conſultations.” 

In the next reign, which was that of Elizabeth, 
we have no precedents of this nature to produce. 
This Princeſs placed her hopes entirely in the 
affections of her people, whom ſhe ever courted, 
not by the falſe arts of dark policy, but by a ſteady 
courſe of good government; and having ſuch an 
ablolute dominion over their hearts, ſhe did what 
ſhe pleaſed with both Houſes of parliament. Ir 
being notorious, that ſhe drove at no intereft 
diſtinct from that of the commonwealth, ſhe was 
ſuffered to purſue the meaſures tending to the 
publick good in her own method. It is certain, 
ſhe now and then exerted her authority in a manner 
very unwarrantable by our conſtitution, eſpecialiy 
ſome violations of the privileges of the Houſe of 
Commons were connived at in her, which, in the 
moſt ſlaviſh times, would not have been borne 
from any other. Reſpect to her ſex excuſed that 
haughty temper of her's derived from her father, 
of which, now and then, ſhe gave notable proofs. 
Several acts of power weie not murmured at 1n 
her, who was known to have ſuch right inclina- 
tions to the realm, that if the madneſs of the 
people had ſet her quite above the laws, ihe would 
not have made an ill uſe even of unlimited authority. 
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No wonder then, if we find her making peace 
and war, and entering into foreign leagues and 
alliances, without adviſing with the great council 
of her kingdom, and acting as it ſhe had had the 
fame arbitrary power here, as the Princes her 
neighbours pretended to have in their dominions. 
Nor are we to think it ſtrange, that in her reign, 
theſe proceedings of the court were never oppoſed 
nor queſtioned in parliament ; for it was evident to 
the whole world, that it could never enter into her 
thoughts to make any ſtep that ſhould hurt Eng- 
land. She never engaged in wars but what were 


unavoidable, and managed with frugality ; nor did. 


ſhe make peace till ſhe had humbled and reduced 
her enemies; nor did ſhe enter into alliances that 
were againſt the honour, or that thwarted the 
trade or intereſt of the nation. Her conſtant 
courſe was to help the weak againſt the ſtrong, 
ſo to keep the balance of power even. Her 
leagues had no aim but to u bold and ſtrengthen 
the proteſtant religion and intereſt in the Low 
Countries, in Germany, and in France; and all 
her wars were chiefly made to oppoſe the immo- 
derate growth of the Spaniſh monarchy, which at 
that time aſpired to univerſal empire. 

Beſides, her privy council, her miniſters and 
officers of ſtate, had the fame inclinations with 
their miſtreſs; they were known patriots, men as 
honeſt as able, and who roſe more by merit than 
by favour; ſuch as did not plunder for them- 
ſelves, - but expected their rewards from her well- 
governed bounty. In ſhort, ſhe communicated 
the executive power with which ſhe was entruſted 


by the laws, to ſuch ſkilful and fate hands, 


that there was no occaſion for the legiſlative 


authority to interpoſe in any thing ſhe did. 
| | But 
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But in the next reign, which was that of James I. 
as the court took other meaſures, ſo the parliament 
thought it their duty to exert themſelves in another 
manner. This queſtion, Where the right lay of 
making war, peace, and alliances, was, in this 
reign, brought upon the ſtage, and many meſſages 
and addreſſes paſſed between the King and the 
Houſe upon this ſubject, too long to be here re- 
peated ; but they are all to be found in Ruſh- 
worth's collections. 

Whoſoever would diſtinguiſh truly between the 
prerogative of the crown and the rights of the 


people in this cafe, and well underitand theſe 


points, in which the very exiſtence of our conſti- 
tution is ſo much concerned, ſhould carefully 
peruſe and conſider thoſe tranſactions in the Houſe 
of Commons relating to the war in the Palatinate, 
becauſe therein is comprehended the whole ſtate 
of the queſtion. 

For at that time both ſides made their claims. 
The Commons thought it no breach of the pre- 
rogative, and their right to lay before the King 
the ſtate of the nation, and to ſhew the danger of 
religion by the Spaniſh match, and the apprehen- 
ſions they lay under from the immoderate growth 
of the Spaniſh monarchy, and to adviſe in matters 
of war. For they counſel the King to take the 
ſword into his hand: they thought they had a 
right, and that it was their duty to lay betore him, 
How this war might be beſt carried on, not in a 
lingermg manner to conſume our wealth and 
ſtrength without any good effect; but they rather 
deſire that the bent of the war, and the point of 
his word, might be directed againft that Prince 
whoſe armies and treaſure were moſt dangerous to 
England. 
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On the other hand, the King thought it a 
breach of his prerogative for the Houſe of Com- 
mons to argue and debate publickly of matters, 
which, (in his angry lecter to the ſpeaker) he ſays, 
were above their reach and capacity, and therefore 
forbids them to meddle with any thing concerning 
his government, or deep matters of ſtate. Nor 
mult the Spaniſh match, nor the growth of Spain, 
be touched upon. And tells them plainly, He 
thought himſelf tree and able to puniſh any man's 
miſdemeanors in parliament [that is, freedom of 
ſpeech in the Houle] as well during their fitting 
as after. 

But the Houſe of Commons were no wiſe 
daunted with this meſſage, and continued to aſſe t 
their right. They ſhowed by their ſecond addrel:, 
that they had been invited by the King's ſpeech to 
conſider of theſe matters; but they intimate 
plainly, that though they had not been called upon 
for their advice, yet they had a right to give it, 
in theſe words: Although we cannot conceive 
that the honour and ſafety of your Majeſty, 
and your poſterity, the patrimony of your 
children invaded and poſſeſſed by their enemies, 
<« the welfare of religion, and ſtate of your king- 
« dom, are matters at any time unfit for our 
« deepeſt conſiderations in time of parliament, &c.“ 
They ſhowed 1 kewiſe, that thereby they d:d not 
| . to encroach or intrudę upon the ſacred 
bounds of the royal authority, to whom, and to 
whom only, they acknowledged it did belong, to 
reſolve on peace and war, — of the marriage ot 
the Prince. Then they aſſerted liberty of ſpeech 
in parliament. 

But the King, in his anſwer to this addreſs, 
carries the regal power higher than he did in his 
firſt meſſage. He tells them, They uſurped * 

8 


„ 


to meddle. 


1 
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his royal prerogative, and lets them know they 
were called for nothing elſe but ro conſider of 
ways and means to raiſe money for his intended 


war; for the ſimile he makes can receive no other 
interpretation. The difference is no greater 


« than if we would tell a merchant that we had 


„ great need to borrow money from him for 


e raiſing an army; that thereupon we were bound 
« to follow his advice in the direction of the war, 


« and all things depending thereupon.” He 


thinks it a breach of their duty, and diſreſpect to 
the character of great Princes, for them to take 
notice that the King of Spain affected the temporal 
monarchy of the whole earth. As to the Prince's 
match, he ſays, They could not have preſumed to 
determine in that without committing high treaſon; 
and tells them, it was a direct breach of their dut 

to meddle in it, when in his ſpeech he had com- 
manded to the contrary. He tells them, their 
addreſs contained the violation of leagues, the 
particular way how to govern a war: That theſe 
were unfit things to be handled in parliament, 
except their Prince ſhould require it of them: 
That none could judge of things of that nature, 
but ſuch as were daily acquainted with the parti- 
culars of treaties, [and of the variable and fixed 
connection of affairs] fine words to blind the world 
with, uttered by a King, but not to be underſtood 
by any private man. He tells them, If they go to 
pare his prerogative, he mult retrench their privi- 
leges. But he ſeems to lay moſt weight upon this, 
That the Houſe ſhould contradict themſelves in 
their addreſs, by meddling in the war and the 
match, and yet proteſting they intended not ta 
preſs upon his moſt undoubted and regal prero- 
gative, with which they confeſſed they ought not 


But 
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But he who penned this ſpeech for the King g. 
did play the ſophiſter; for it cannot be inferred 
from any words in the addreſs, that the Commons 
give up the point. It is true, they acknowledged, 
„ That to the royal authority, and to that only, 
<« it did belong to reſolve on peace and war, and 
<« the marriage of the Prince.” But there is a great 
deal of difference between the words Authority 
and Prerogative. 

The Prince has his authority from the laws; 
and in all governments where there remain to the 
people any civil rights, the authority of the Prince 
is circumſcribed by laws. But prerogative is ſome- 
thing of a higher nature. It is a power entruſted 
with him to act where the laws are ſilent, and ſome- 
times to act even againſt the written letter of the 
law. As for example, upon a fudden invaſion, 
he can burn houſes, deſtroy forage, remove or ſpoil 
corn, and lay a whole frontier province waſte, 
thereby to diſtreſs his enemy, and to prevent his 
marching further. And for the ſame reaſon, upon 
fuch an occaſion, he may arm all his people, and 
compel them to defend their country; and if, in 
doing this, . he is forced to commit any act 
feeming]y irregular, he is juſtified by the neceſſity. 
However, he cannot be ſaid to do this by his 
authority; for the laws allow him not to injure 
any man in his property, nor to enforce the ſervice 
of his ſubjects. He does it then by his prero- 
gative. And it is for the good of the whole, that 
ſuch a power ſhould be lodged | in him, to exerciſe 
it upon a great emergency; for where the reſolu- 
tion muſt be ſo ſudden, that he cannot call the 
people's repreſentatives together to have their con- 
jent, the whole might be ruined, if he were not 
entruſted with the power, at ſuch a ſeaſon, to 


over-rule the written law, it being abſurd to ima- 
gine, 
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pine, there ſhould be any form of government 
that is hindered by the laws from preſerving itſelf. 
But if this prerogative were extended to every 
common caſe, or if it were allowed to act without 


the people's conſent where their conſent may be 


had, there would be an end of liberty. 

And upon theſe, or the like reaſons, it is more 
than probable the Houſe of Commons proceeded, 
when they ſaid in their firſt addreſs, That by 
adviſing to take his ſword in his hand, © they 
« did not intend to preſs upon his undoubted 
regal prerogative,” for prerogative was out, of 
the queſtion, which is to act only upon extra- 
ordinary caſes. And upon the like account it is 
to be preſumed they ſaid in their ſecond addreſs, 
« That to the royal authority, and to that only, 
eit belonged to reſolve on peace and war, &c.“ 
Reſolutions of war or peace are part of the exe- 
cutive power, which is in the Prince, and in him 
it is to reſolve on war or peace, as he is the head 
of the conimonwealth, and leader of our armies; 
but it does not appear in our conſtitution (at leaſt 
by the ancient and almoſt uninterrupted practice 
of it) that he has this in any other manner than all 
the other parts of the executive power are veſted 
in him, which is in truſt for the whole. 

He is head of the church. He has the execu- 
tion of juſtice, To him is entruited the pro- 
tection of trade, and he has the adminiſtration of 
the public revenues. However, none will deny, 
but in all theſe matters the Lords and the people's 
Repreſentatives have a right to adviſe in parliament. 

Even before the Reformation, our Kings had 


a great ſway in eccleſiaſtical matters; and yet we. 


find, when there was a ſchiſm in the church, anno 
1378, about a double choice of Popes, viz. Urban 
| the 

L 
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the VI. and Clement the VII. Urban was acknow- 
ledged in England by authority of * parliament to 
be true and rightful Pope, as Clement was owned 
in France. All our parltament rolls are full of 
petitions and complaints concerning the govern- 
ment's neglect in relation to trade, and the people's 
repreſentatives thought themſelves not only free to 
complain, but free to propoſe ways how the 
grievances might be redrefſed. We have innu- 
merable precedents how far that part of the exe- 
cutive power that relates to the execution of juſtice, 
and the adminiſtration of the publick revenues, 
has been looked into, and ſeverely animadverted 
upon in parliament; and yet none will pretend to 
ſay, this was intrenching upon the royal authority, 
unleſs it be ſuch whoſe principles lead them to 
think, that the worſt actions of the worſt miniſters 
are to be without controul. 

As our Princes have the executive power in 
them, ſo the people, from very ancient times, 
have had a right to aſſemble by their repreſenta- 
tives in parliament, (how often ſhall not be here 
argued) and they are called to adviſe in the im- 

rtant matters of government. When they are 
thus aſſembled, they are a part of the legiſlative 
authority, whoſe buſineſs has always been to en- 
quire into, and correct the errors and abuſes 
committed by thoſe upon whom the Prince has 
devolved any part of the executive power. And 
i miniſters of ſtate adviſe an unneceſſary war, a 
diſhonourable peace, or a dangerous alliance, they 
are as much accountable to parliament, as for 
any other neglect or crime in the adminiſtration 


of affairs. 


* Rot. Parl. 2 Rich. II. Part 1. No. 78. 
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So that, though to the Prince, and to him only, 
(as having the executive power) it belongs to 
reſolve on peace and war; yet the legiſlative 


authority has therein ſo far a right, as to interpoſe 


with its advice, for the King and kingdom's ſafety; 
urſuant to which, our kings and their parliaments 
— all along acted, as we have ſhown by a great 
number of inſtances ; and this fundamental right, 
and no more, did the Commons, in 1621, aſſert. 

Nor did an angry meſſage from the throne 
frighten an honeſt Engliſh parliament from con- 
tinuing their claim to this privilege, which they 
thought their birthright and inheritance, and 
which they again aſſerted by theſe words in the 
proteſtation entered in their Journals, *“ That the 
« arduous and urgent affairs concerning the King, 
« ſtate, and defence of the realm, and of the 
church of England, and the maintenance and 
e making of laws, and redreſs of miſchiefs and 
« grievances, which daily happen within this 
realm, are proper ſubjects, and matter of counſel 
and debate in parliament.“ 

However, this old Prince liked rather to follow 
the dictates of his own will, or the pernicious: 
advice of his favourites and miniſters, than the 
fairhful and diſintereſted counſel of his parliament. 
He entertained ſecret hopes, that fo potent an 
alliance as that with Spain appeared to be, would 
make him more powerful over his own people 
and the whiſpers of Gundamore, 'the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador, weighed more with him than the 
repreſentations of his Lords and Commons. But 
at laſt all this proved fatal to him and his poſterity. 
By his rough dealing with the Houſe of Commons, 
he ſowed the feeds of that diſcontent which ended 
in the ruin of his ſon. The Commons deſired 
three things: That the war in the Palatinate 

ſhould 
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ſhould be purſued: That the match with the 
Infanta ſhould not proceed: That the youn 
Prince ſhould not marry with any other Papiſt. 
All which at court was termed intrenching upon 
the prerogative. But what followed ? His children 
were deſpoiled of the Palatinate : he was deluded 
and baffled in the Spaniſh match; and his ſon's 
marrying with a Papiſt has proved the occaſion, 
that in our days the ſceptre is Oy from his 
iſtue male. 

But to return to our preſent matter. The 
neceſſity of this King's affairs at laſt, obliged him 
to call another parliament, and to them he began 
to ſpeak in another manner. 

Anno Dom. 1623, & regni Jac. 21. 19 die Feb. 
the ſeſſions began, and the King ſpoke thus: 
« ] have aſſembled you at this time to impart to 

« you a ſecret and matter of great importance, as 
« can be to my ſtate, and the ſtate of my children; 
« wherein I crave your beſt and ſafeſt advice and 
<« counſel, according as the writ whereby you 
. « were aſſembled imports, That the King would 
« adviſe with you in matters concerning his eſtate 
« and dignity, &c.“ 

And, by advice of parliament, an end was put 
to the ſtrict alliances with Spain, then judged 
dangerous; and the match with the Infanta was 
broken off, which had ſo long depended. 

In the reten of king Charles I. there were but 
little foreign tranſactions. 

This Prince, at his firſt acceſſion to the throne, 
was the very idol of the nation, whoſe affections 
he could never have loſt, if he had not unfortu- 
nately choſen to put his truſt in private counſels. 
He himſelf was, without doubt, a man of virtuous 
inclinations, devout in his religion, and of juſt 


prince: p: es; but he found a depraved {et of miniſters 
and 
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and courtiers, who had been long uſed to lead their 


maſter which way they pleaſed. And it was they, 
not he, who had a different intereſt from the 
people, who, truly ſpeaking, can never have any 


aim but to be well governed. 


The creatures of mere favour, the. engroſſers of 
monopolies, the common robbers of the publick, 
ſuch as deſigned to riſe in church and ſtate by 
advancing new notions of government. They who 
had neither parts nor merit, and indeed nothing to 
recommend themſelves to power and the admini- 
ſtration of affairs, but a ſervile and conſtant 
reſolution of doing whatever they ſhould be com- 
manded. Theſe and the like could not have found 
their account in a good agreement between the 
King and parliament. It was therefore their 
buſineſs to create an ill underſtanding between him 
and his Houſe of Commons. 

By the war in the Palatinate, the' crown was 
indebted 502,000]. beſides 400,000]. that was 
needful for the current ſervice, which may be 
thought . ſmall ſums now, but they were then 
reckoned a heavy burthen : theſe occaſions brought 
on the neceſſity of calling a parliament, which 
met the 18th of June 1925. The King opened 
to both Houſes the preſent ſtate of his affairs 
abroad, and my Lord Keeper began his ſpeech 
thus: That the King's main reaton of calling 
the parliament, beſides the beholding of his 
ſubjects faces, was to mind them of the great 
* engagements for the recovery ot the Palatinate 
* impoled on his Majelty by the late King his 
father, and by themſelves who brake off the 
* two treaties with Spain. Allo to let them under- 
* ſtand, That the ſucceeding treaties and alli- 
# ances, the armics ſent into the Low Countries 
the repa ring of the forts, and the fortitying of 
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© Ireland, do all meet in one centre, the Pala- 


tinate. And that the ſubſidies granted in the 
< laſt parhament are herein already ſpent, whereof 
© the account is ready, together with as much 


more of the King's own revenue, &c.“ 
If things had been ſo managed by the miniſters 


during this reign, as that parliaments might have 


been conſulted, this King had made a conſiderable 
figure in Europe, and might have held the balance 
as his predeceſſors had done. For from 1625, 
France and Spain were wreſtling together which 
ſhould be the ſuperior nation. In 1630, there 
were wars between Sweden and Germany. In 
1631, the French were enterpriſing upon Italy 
and Lorrain; and in 1636, open war was declared 
between France and the houſe of Auſtria, And 
all along the, Netherlands had their hands full, 
either upon their own account, or as they were 
parties in theſe wars. And in ſhort, all Europe 
was ſo engaged and embroiled, that the court here 
was not apprehenſive of any foreign danger. This 
made them the bolder to proceed Nane 
our civil rights, eſpecially that fundamental one of 
raiſing money, which they had put into a fixed 
way of obtaming without authority of parliament, 
by the writs of ſhip- money. But inſtead of this 
conduct, if parliaments could have been called 
and adviſed with, and if England had concerned 
itſelf in theſe foreign affairs, with a full aſſiſtance 
from the people, it had greatly tended to the 
honour and ſafety of the realm, and to the 
ſtrengthening of the proteſtant intereſt abroad. 


In the reign of King Charles IT. the queſtion I 


have been here treating of came to be as warmly 
itated as it was in the reign of King James I. 
The King aſſerted, That the ſole right of making 
peace and war lay in him. The Commons, 15 
the 
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the contrary, repreſented, That parliaments had a 
right to be conſulted in matters that relate to 
peace, war and alliances. It would be too tedious 
to inſert all the ſpeeches, meſſages, addreſſes and 


anſwers that paſſed between the King and his 


Commons upon this ſubject. I ſhall therefore 
only ſet down the heads of this matter, defiring 
the reader, for his further ſatisfaction, to have 


_ recourſe to the Journals of the Houſe of Commons. 


In the year 1664, the parliament adviſed a war 
with Holland, the court deſired it, and it was then 
thought no encroachment upon the regal authority, 


In 1673, when the whole nation began to look 


into the deſigns and ill conſequence of a Dutch 
war, though miniſters were accuſed for engaging 
the King in it without advice of parliament, and 
though afterwards, in direct terms, both Houſes 
advited the King to a peace, we do not find this 


reſented from the throne, In 1676, the firſt 


motions of both Houſes towards a ſtricter alliance 
with the confederates, and leading to a war with 
France, the court hoped might be ſtifled or eluded, 
and therefore that addreſs was kindly taken. And 
yet it contained theſe words: As ſoon as the 


* alliances were ſignified in parliament, they would 


„give him ſuch aids,“ &c. But in 1677, when 
the whole nation was awakened, when the ſtrict 


correſpondence between King Charles and France 


became ſuſpected, when the Commons were tho- 
roughly alarmed with the apprehenſions of that 
formidable power, and when they appeared in 
earneſt to deſire a preventive war; then this prero- 
gative is aſſerted, and the miniſters prevailed to 


put into the King's mouth the rougheſt words 


imaginable ; * That in no age the prerogative had 
e bcen io dangerouſly invaded.” It is true, the 
diſcontents an abrupt prorogation had begot, com- 
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pelled the court next ſeſſion to begin in milder 
terms: but neither threats nor flattery could 
induce the Commons to depart from their rights; 
and they ſo far intermeddled in matters of peace 
and war, as to adviſe the King not to make any 

e, but ſuch as ſhould reduce the French to 
the terms of the Pyrenean treaty. This preſſing 


ſtill upon France, the miniſters again ſuggeſt an 


angry anſwer, and the prerogative is as highly 
inſiſted on as before; but the Commons were ſo 
far from thinking themſelves in the wrong, that in 
a few days they addreſſed to him, to recall and 
ſend away ambaſſadors; and immediately to de- 
clare, proclaim, and enter into an actual war. 
In 1678, worſe deſigns were in the forge, and 
upon the anvil, the ſubverſion of our religion. 
However, my lord chancellor Nottingham, who 
had no participation in thoſe dark counſels, opened 
matters fairly, and gave an account of what leagues 
and treaties were perfected, or in agitation ; and 
declared, That the King deſired the advice of his 
parliament therein. And the Commons thought 
themſelves ſo far to have the right of interpoſing 
with their advice in matters of peace, war and 

alhances, that they deſired to fee theſe leagues and 
_ treaties, which was granted. But when * league 
offenſive and defenſive with Holland came to be 
examined, they found it not purſuant to their 
addreſs, nor conſiſtent with the ſafety of the realm. 
They deſired he would enter into the alliances 
with the Emperor, the King of Spain, and the 


other confederates ; nor were they yet perſuaded 
they entrenched upon any right of the crown, 
when they laid this advice before the King; but it 
ſuited not with the projects then a- foot: however, 
the prerogative was not then inſiſted on; but the 
* miniſters had recourſe to another evaſion, and 
macie 
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made the King ſay, That having aſked the advice 
of both Houſes, he would take no- reſolution 
without the Lords concurrent advice. 

Thus the court (when any thing prefſed upon 
France) held up this prerogative as a ſhield, which 


they laid aſide as often as they ſaw occaſion; but 


ſtill they claimed by words only, without giving 
any precedent or proof, and in fact receded; 
whereas the Commons in no inſtance yield up the 
point, urging conſtant practice: and they did not 
only make a claim, but aſſerted their right by 
overt-acts, in their addreſſes actually adviſing the 
King in all the matters now in queſtion. 

And, as a further vindication of their right, 
they addreſs to the King to remove, Whom ? 
4 Thoſe counſellors who had adviſed theſe 
&« anfwers;” that is, thoſe miniſters who had 

rſuaded him, that his Commons had no right 
to adviſe him in affairs wherein the King, they 
themſelves, and the whole people whom they 
repreſented, were ſo much concerned. 

So that the addreſs here laſt recited brings this 
whole queſtion into a narrow compals. The 
miniſters fuggeſted to the King in a clandeſtine 
manner, That by adviſing the alliance with the 
Emperor, Spain, and the United Provinces, and 
the war with France, the Commons had invaded 
his prerogative of makiag peace and war ; whereas, 
as they themſelves anſwer, they did only offer 
their humble advice in matters where the ſafety 
of the kingdom was concerned, a right, as they 
fay, never queſtioned by his predeceſſors. And 
though the Commons had admitted, that a King 
ating in thoſe matters, acted by his prerogative, 
(though in truth he rather acts by his royal autho- 
rity, prerogative being ſomething above the law) 
yet their deeds had not been inconſiſtent with this 
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conceſſion, and are to be reconciled by this prin- 
ciple, to wit, That declaring war, concluding 
peace, and ſigning or ratifying alliances, are acts 
requiring the perſonal performance of ſome one or 
more, and conſequently muſt be veſted in the 
executive power ; but that this does not exclude 
any part of the legiſlative authority from inter- 

oling with their advice in all theſe matters, as 
they al ſee occaſion. However, in their addreſs 
of he 25th of May 1677, the Commons declared, 
« That they conceived 'it not agreeable to the 
« uſage of parliament, to grant ſupplies for main- 
© tenance of wars and alliances — they are 
« ſignified in parliament.” And they ſay further, 
« From which uſage, if we ſhould depart, the 
6 precedent might Fo of dangerous conſequence 


Im future times,” If this be the ancient con- 


ſtitution, as undoubtedly it is, what can be the 
meaning of the words, “ ſignified in parliament ?” 
Are the acts and inſtruments only to be read before 


the Commons to pleaſe curioſity, and for news, 


and are they then to open their purſes ? If that be 
the caſe, our claim to be a free people 1s but 
weakly founded. But if leagues and treaties are 
to be ſignified to them for any purpoſe at all, it 
muſt be becauſe they have a deliberative voice, 
and may judge, and accordingly adviſe their 
Prince, That ſuch a war is deſtructive; ſuch a 
peace is diſhonourable; and ſuch an alliance 
dangerous. And upon theſe grounds, they thought 
themſelves not in the wrong to adviſe againſt the 
war with Holland, to oppoſe the peace treated at 
Nimeguen, and to vote the league offenſive and 
defenſive with the States General, not to have been 

urſuant to their addreſs, nor confiftent with the 
ec of the realm: and if, by the conſtitution of 
this government, chey might do ſo, of which they 


had 
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had precedents almoſt in every reign, it follows, 
by an inevitable chain of conſequences, that both 
Houſes have a right to be conſulted in the begin- 
ning concerning thoſe important affairs, upon 
which, in the concluſion, they muſt determine. 

I have here given an account of every reign 
ſince William the Norman downwards to our own 
times; and I have produced undeniable prece- 
dents, that almoſt in every reign the Barons, white 
the property centered chiefly in them, or the people 
by their repreſentatives, have been all along con- 
ſulted in all difficult points, and in all the impor- 
fant matters of government ; eſpecially in making 
war and peace, or alliances, with the realm of 
France. King John did indeed take other mea- 
ſures, but it is notorious what a ſubverter of pub- 
lick liberty he was; and Richard III. as I have 
noted before, had no foreign wars. 

Whoever looks over the hiſtories of the twelve 
centuries that followed the ſubverſion of the Ro- 
man empire, (whoſe final period ſome place in the 
year of our Lord 412, about which time ſeveral 
new monarchies began to be erected upon its ruins) 
will find, that not only in England, but in all the 
nations of Europe, Princes acted, both in peace 
and in war, by the concurrent advice of their 
people; and that this courſe was every where 
obſerved, as long as the Gothic conſtitutions and 
governments continued, 

But about the latter end of the 15th century. 
the face of affairs began to change in moſt king- 
doms, and the balance of property (which ever 
carries along with it the balance of power) began 
almoſt every where to alter, 

For pomp and expence (which were unknown 
to the Northern nations, by whom the Romans 
were ſupplanted} began again to prevail in the 
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world, whereby the nobility of each kingdom 
was not only effeminated, but impoveriſhed. The 
riots, coſtly apparel, rich equipages, fine build- 
ings, the luxuries introduced by foreign trade, the 
feaſts and maſques, with the other vanities of a 
court, all which began about that time, did drive 
the Lords and great men of moſt countries into 
ſuch immenſe debts, that they were forced to fell 


their eftates, and, with their property, they loſt 


On dependence the common people had upon 
em. 

In the Gothic conſtitutions, the ſtrength of a 
nation conſiſted of ſuch as immediately lived upon 
the King's own lands, and were bound to ght his 
battles; and of ſuch who, by their tenures, were 
bound to follow their lords into the field : the 
King could command his own tenants, and thoſe 
who held of him in chief, to attend him in his 
wars for ſuch a term of time; and likewiſe had a 
right to ſummon the Lords and great men to 
attend him, with their vaſſals and dependents. 
And while things ſtood thus, Princes never pre- 
tended to make war or peace without the advice 
and aſſent of the whole, 


But when they had waſted and granted away 


the demeſnes of the crown, and when the barons 
had fold their eſtates, or changed the ſer vice due 
by tenure into a rent certain, they began to govern: 
in another manner. 

1ſt, They corrupted the higher nobility, quite 
exhauſted by their expences, with commands and 
offices ; they did the ſame by the lower degree, or 
thoſe whom we call gentry: and then they pre- 
vailed upon both ranks to ſettle upon them taxes 
and new impolitions, whereby they might main- 
tain ſtanding troops and mercenary armies. And 
when this was done, and not before, flatterers 
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began to aſſert this prerogative of making war, 
peace and alliances, to be in the crowns of France 
and Spain, and the practice has been accordingly. 

For when a Prince has a revenue granted to 
him large enough to wage war without the purſes 


of his people; or when he has ſo overthrown the 
laws of his country, that he raiſes money without 


their aſſent; it would be a ridiculous condeſcenſion 


in him, (and ſuch a one as a wiſe nation would 
think themſelves therein inſulted) if he ſhould call 
upon them for their advice in matters relating to 
war and peace. And indeed, ſoon after theſe 
changes were made in the Gothic conſtitutions 
which have been here mentioned, Princes began to 
lay aſide the uſe of all public councils in Which 
the people were repreſented, and to govern their 
buſineſs, both of war and peace, by the advice of 
miniſters, or what we now call a cabinet council, 

But where the nation is to bear the burden of 4 
war, where it is to feel the diſmal effects of an 
unſound and precarious peace, and where no mone 
can be raiſed to ſupport wars or alliances, but by 
common conſent ; it were an abſurdity in govern- 
ment to imagine, that matters of this nature (upon 
which the welfare or ruin of the whole depends) 
ſhould be tranſacted without the advice or aſient of 
parliaments. 

This right of being adviſed with in all impor 
tant affairs, (which our anceſtors, from the begin- 
ning of this government, ſtood poſſeſſed of) having 
its toundation in property, it follows, that it muit 
remain with thoſe in whom the property is veſted, 
unleſs any fnan can ſhew, the people have loſt it 
by miſ-uſure, non- uſure, or for want of putting 
in a ſufficient claim. ä 

Henry VII. as many writers have cbſerved, 
made the firſt material change in our conſtitution, 
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by giving way to laws whereby the balance of 


property came to be on the peoples ſide, fuch as 
were his laws for population, againſt retainers, 
and for altenations ; for before his time, without 
diſpute, the church and the temporal barons were 
more weighty than all the reſt. And in matters of 
war and peace, and in all affairs of high conſe- 
quence, till that reign, the Houſe of Peers feems 
chiefly to have been conſulted. 

His fon, Henry VIII. went yet farther towards 
altering the ancient balance of property, by put- 
ting into the hands of laymen the church lands, 
which, by an eſtimate upon record“, were, in the 
reign of Richard II. valu-d at one third part of 
the kingdom. 

Theſe Princes, by fo doing, did undoubtedly 
lay the foundations of that toreign traffick and 
wealth which England has ſince enjoyed; for trade 
could never have flouriſhed in a country where ſo 
large a proportion of the land remained unalienable 
in the poſſeſſion of the church, and of the tem- 
poral barons. But, at the ſame time, it muſt be 
granted, that theſe meaſures tended, in the future, 
to leſſening the regal power, which is never ſo ſafe 
and fo well ſcreened as by a powerful clergy, and 
by a rich nobility. 

Mr. Harrington goes ſo far as to ſay, That 
Henry VII. quite overturned the ancient govern- 
ment of England, by weakening the authority of 
the Lords. His words are, rr + This King, 
through his natural ſubtlety, reflecting upon 
the greatneſs of their power, and the incon- 
* ſtancy of their favour, began to find another 
* flaw in this kind of government, which 1s alſo 


* Vide Rot. Parl. 4 Rich. II. No. 14. 
1 Oceana, page 69. 
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« noted by Machiavel, namely, That a throne 


« ſupported by a nobility, is not ſo hard to be 


« aſcended as kept warm. Wherefore his ſecret 
<« jealouſy, leſt the diſſention of the nobility, as 
it brought him in, might throw him out, made 
« him travel, in ways undiſcovered by them, to 
« ends as little foreſeen by himſelf ; while, to 
« eſtabliſh his own ſafety, he, by mixing water 
« with their wine, firſt began to open thoſe ſluices 
<« that have ſince overwhelmed, not the King only, 
e but the throne.” In another place he goes ſo 


far as to attribute the cauſe and event of the laſt 


civil war to thoſe counſels. His words are : 
« For the Houſe of Peers, which alone had ſtood 
„ in this gap, now ſinking down between the 
« King and the Commons, ſhowed that Craſſus 
« was dead, and the Iſthmus broken. But a 
e monarchy diveſted of its nobility, has no refuge 
« under heaven but an army. Wherefore the 
<« diffolution of this government cauſed the war, 
« not the war the diffolution of this government.” 

But though this Prince (who came in partly by 
election of the people, and might therefore perhaps 
deſire to make himſelf and this conſtitution a little 
more popular) did thereby impair the condition of 
his ſucceſſors, yet the change was not preſently 
felt. And he himſelf, by his thrift, courage, and 
deep wiſdom, did ſo order his affairs, as, during 
his whole reign, to make a very great figure 
throughout all Europe. 

He began his reign in the latter end of the 
15th century, viz. 1485, by which time Lewis XI. 
had begun to enſlave France. In the ſame age, 
the male line of the houſe of Burgundy was 
extinguiſhed, whoſe powerful dominions had al- 
ways been jealous of their own, and friends to the 
liberties of other nations, till the time of their laſt 
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unfortunate duke, who arrogated to himſelf more 
3 than his predeceſſors had ever claimed. 
n that age hkewiſe Ferdinand, by uniting the 
realms of © Caſtile and Arragon, and by the con- 
queſt of the Indies, had made himſelf ſo great, as 
to be indeed above the laws of his country; ſo 
that in thoſe days there ſeemed a diſpoſition in 
moſt of the conſiderable Princes in Europe to ſet 
up for arbitrary power, and to lay aſide the cuſtom 
of adviſing with their people. It is true indeed, 
that ſince theſe times, the three eſtates of France 
have been ſometimes aſſembled, and the Cortez 
of Spain have met, but-deprived of their ancient 
authority; fo that we have good reaſon to lay 
down, that the old form of governing is much 
altered ſince the latter end of the 1 5th century. 
The Germans only ſeem to have kept up to 
their old conſtitution in their publick aſſemblies, 
r general diets, as they call them, wherein are 
handled” all matters relating to peace, war, taxes, 
leagues, alliances, the abrogation of old, and the 
enacting of new laws, the coin, and all other 
things that concern the commonwealth, the right 
of the whole, and the maj jeſty of the empire, 
As Thuanus tells us, Verum que ad imperii 
« majeſtatem rempublicam, & jus univerſorum 
8 et daran ut cum de pace, de bello, de tributis 
in communis belli ſumptibus imponendis de 
* « feederibus de ſociis, de legum latione abroga- 
& tione aut intertatione, de moneta & ceteris 
* hujuſmodi rebus agitur, de 11s in ordinum co- 
« mitiis (dicetas vocant que, quo loco & tempore 
« commodum videtur, indicere imperatori jus eſt 
« deliberatur. But in other countries, for ſome 
years, parliaments were hardly called for any 


9 Thuan, Hiſt, lib. 2. tom. 1. P+ 36. 
other 
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ether purpoſe, but to lay taxes upon the people; 
for Abende 4th of Henry VIIL 1 do * Kind 
parliaments conſulted in the difficult and arduous 
buſineſs of the realm for ſome years; but at laſt, 
as has been ſhown, the people did renew their 
claim to this ancient right, and in times which 
were not obnoxious to any cenſure. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. the balance of 
property, which- 1s the balance of power, was not 
yet hxed, nor are the effects ſuch a great 
change in property, as his father had made, im- 
mediately diſcerned. It is true, the Lords had 
loſt ground, but it was the King, not the Houle 
of Commons, that had got it. 'That power which 
was heretofore in this conſtitution, divided between 
the Prince, the Lords, and the Church, came at 
laſt to centre all in the Crown: for Henry VIII. 
what with the wealth left him by his father in 
ready money, which was an immenſe ſum, and 
what with the church and crown revenue, had 
ſuch a property in himſelf, or the diſpoſal of ſuch 
a property, as made him entirely maſter of both 
Houſes ; and accordingly we ſee he brought par- 
liaments to enact what 4 to give what taxes, 
to cut off what perſons, and to make what at- 
tainders he pleaſed: no wonder then, if he was 
allowed to tranſact his foreign affairs according to 
his own will and pleaſure. | 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the Houſe of 
Peers, which heretofore had ſo large a ſway and 
power, was again depreſſed. Fer, as Mr. Har- 
rington very finely obſerves, „ Henry VIII. by 
„ dliſſolving the abbies, brought with the declin- 
« ing ſtate of the nobility, ſo vaſt a prey to the 
« induſtry of the people, that the balance of the 
„ commonwealth was too apparently in the popular 
party to be unſeen by the wiſe council of Queen 

Elizabeth, 


A ; 
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Elizabeth, who converting her reign, througli 
« the perpetual love tricks that paſſed between het 
« and her people, into a kind of romance, wholly 
« neglected the nobility.” But the power which 
the Lords had loft ſtill continued in the crown; 
for this Princeſs may be ſaid to have governed with 
arbitrary and abſolute authority, even by the con- 
ſent of the people, by having had the ſkill to make 
the Commons pleaſed with all her actions. Beſides, 
in her time the balance of property was not as 
yet fully ſettled, the acts of Henry VII. had not 
yet had their entire operation, the Lords ſtill held 
very large poſſeſſions; trade, which did not begin 
to flouriſh till towards the latter end of her reign, 
had not as yet divided the lands of England into 
many hands. The balance of property therefore 
remaining unfixed, we are not to wonder, that 
neither the Lords nor Commons claimed any par- 
ticipation of power; nor to be conſulted in the 
high affairs of government, ſuch as are war, 
2 and foreign alliances. The Lords indeed 
ad loſt what they pretended to, but it was not yet 
devolved upon the Commons. 
But towards the latter end of King James I. an 
extended trade had fixed this balance of property; 


the church lands, a great part of the crown lands, 
and the large poſſeſſions of the barons, came to be 


divided among the people: and as ſoon as this 
was done, we find the Commons claiming a right 
to be adviſed with in matters relating to war, 

ace and alliances; the conſequences of which 


were to affect their land. While the Lords ſpi- 


ritual and temporal had in a manner all the land, 


and all the power, they chiefly were conſulted; 
but when the largeſt ſhare of all this came into 
the hands of the people, and when, in the reign of 
King Charles II. the remainder of the crown lands 
| were 
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were alienated, and when military ſervices were 
determined, the Commons thought they had yet a 
further right to interpoſe with their counſels, ſince, 
at their expence chiefly, peace was to be pre erved, 
alliances were to be maintained, and wars were to 
be ſupported. 

If it would not ſwell the work too much, T 
could ſhow, that the ſame has been for many ages 
ractiſed in France, Spain, Denmark and Sweden: 
for if it be well examined, it will be found, that 
there is no eſſential difference in any of the forms 
of government eſtabliſhed by the Northern nations, 
after they had ſubverted the Roman ſtate; for 
being erected by men almoſt of the ſame climate, 
temper and inchnations, they could not but re- 
ſemble one another. Theſe new principali-tes did 
not ſtand upon the ſame foundation with the old 
monarchies of the world ; where one man having, 
by force or conſent, obtained ſovereign ſway over 
a few at firſt, afterwards, with their help, pro- 
ceeded by conqueſt to enlarge his dominion, till at 
laſt he had erected to himſelf a mighty empire 
with unlimited authori 

They who deſcended from theſe ancient lords 
of the earth, or who ſucceeded to their rule, 
might, in a long courſe of time, think they had 
preſcribed upon the rights of human kind, and 
conſequently believe themſelves not bound by any 
law, nor obliged, either in war or peace, to tollow 
the advice of any; and that they were left at 
liberty, in all matters whatſoever, to purſue the 
dictates of their own will and pleaſure. But it 
was not ſo with the Goths, and ſuch of the Ger- 
mans who left their own eountry to ſeek new ſeats; 
they did not make their hazardous migrations, and 
blindly follow chiefs and leaders without any con- 
ditions: on the contrary, it is evident from hiſtory, 
! | that 


* 
| * 
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that they who accompanied the P rinces that made. 


thoſe expeditions from the North, aſſiſted with 


men and money in the enterprize, and were to 


participate, both as to property in the land, and as 
to authority in governing the territories and domi- 
nions which, with their joint forces, they purpoſed 


© invade. There was, what we now call, an 


axiginal compact among them, That the Prince 
and his great men ſhould have the principal ſway, 
but that each degree of the people ſhould be fenced 
againſt the oppreſſions of power with certain ſtated 
rights and privileges. Nor can it be imagined, 


that men ſhould be ſo deſtitute of reaſon, as to quit 


their native foil, and expoſe themſelves to ſo many 
dangers in fighting for every foot of ground they 
were to gain, if they had no better a proſpect before 
them, than that they and their poſterity were, in all 
future ages, to be ſlaves. 

This would have been a ſlender encouragement 
for men to undergo the infinite perils that attend 
the invaders of an armed and well peopled country; 
but it is apparent theſe adventurers (who planted in 


Gaul, Spain, Burgundy, Normandy, Lombardy, 


England, and other parts; indeed, they poſſeſſed 
themſelves of all the beſt provinces of Europe) 
went out upon better terms; and if it had been 


otherwiſe, we ſhould have met in hiſtory with 


ſome abſolute monarchy founded by them, of 
which no ſingle inſtance can be given. On the 
contrary, we no ſooner read of their having con- 
quered any country, ſo as to fix in it, but at the 
ſame time, or in a few years after, we find good 
and wholeſome laws eſtabliſhed, ſuch as did ſet due 
2 people and the 
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